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IRISH LIFE PICTURES OF YESTERDAY. 


Ir isto be hoped that most of our 
readers are aware of the existence of 
the “ Royal Historical and Archzo- 
logical Society of Ireland,” called 
during the years of its rising into 
notice, the “ Kilkenny Archzologi- 
cal Society.” The members have 
bravely determined from the begin- 
ning to eschew all discussions of a 
political or religious character, and 
have brought into light out of the 
dim obscure of the past, all the 
treasures of a historical or archzolo- 
gical character, which its members 
could succeed in rescuing piece by 
piece. For about a score years they 
have been at work, and in their 
richly-illustrated volumes are already 
secured a valuable body of informa- 
tion on the social usages, the history, 
and the antiquities of our country, 
which without their exertions, would 
probably be shortly irrecoverable. 
We have already drawn on the 
literary stores contained in the pub- 
lished volumes, and mean to repeat 
the process from time to time. As 
we consult the taste of a mixed class 
of readers, we are obliged to pass 
over subjects very interesting in 
many respects, but somewhat dry 
in detail. Selecting, in preference, 
scenes of social life among our 
people in by-gone times, and strik- 
ing passages in biography, history, 
and archeology, we proceed to say 


something on the rather dim subject 
of the myths of the pagan Irish. 


GLIMPSES OF CELTIC MYTHOLOGY. 


If any inexperienced reader takes 
to study the subject of the mythology 
of the Gaél itis not by our counsel. 
We have patiently read sundry essays 
on the misty subject, and have 
found them as dry and profitless as 
any quoted or alluded to in the 
Antiquary. If we could come at the 
truth of the matter, we would pro- 
bably find a strong family likeness in 
the mythologic systems entertained 
by all the separated Aryan peoples, 
the peculiar stern and cruel cha- 
racter of some being easily ac- 
counted for by the dispositions 
and circumstances of the pro- 
fessors. The knowledge of ONE 
Great Ru.er having become faint 
or null, the great heavenly bodies, 
the powers of nature, the supposed 
conscious essences of what were un- 
derstood by the four elements, the 
spirits of departed sages and heroes, 
and the human passions, especially 
those which cooperate to the pre- 
servation or destruction of life, were 
invested with independent rule. The 
Rosicrucians did not invent the airy 
system so pleasantly explained in Le 
Comte de Gadbalis, and so ingeniously 
illustrated in the “Rape of the 
Lock.” It existed in one form or 
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other from the beginning of pagan 
ism. Earth, water, fire, and air, 
possessed essences in the shape of 
human beings, gifted with intelli 
gence and power, and susceptible 
to the prayers of their votaries. 
Thoughtful minds dwelt on the life- 
giving and life-preserving powers, 
evidenced in the animal and vegeta- 
ble creation. They accounted for 
it by supposing a genial influence 
pervading the earth, and its inhabi- 
tants, and its surroundings. Mani- 
festations of life and force were not 
in their eyes instruments used by a 
supreme power. ‘They were emana- 
tions of the universal soul, and the 
forces when they ceased to manifest 
themselves, were absorbed in the 
PANTHEA of which they were an 
essential portion. 

The Egyptians, in paying divine 
honours to birds, bulls, cats, and foxes, 
merely worshipped the vivifying force 
and geniality of the great mother, 
which had conferred on combina 
tions of apparently inert matter the 
capability of conscious enjoyment, 
and of imparting the same blessing 
to creatures of a similar configura 
tion. 

The idea of beings enduring never 
ending misery could not ally itself 
to a belief of this kind. The great 
soul of Nature was essentially good. 
Wicked mortals resisting the im- 
pulses and teachings of conscience 
would no doubt be punished when 
the connecting bands of soul and 
body would be loosed ; but in the 
end, the divine emanation of the 
Panthea would be purified from 
the stains contracted by its union 
with matter, and be reunited to its 
great source. This purification was 
effected in the soul’s transmigration 
through different stages of animal 
life. Buddhism, of which this was 
the chief feature, has been represent 
ed as mere Atheism but not with 
justice. Those who advance this 
theory say, that the summum bonum 
of Buddha was annihilation, or the 
next thing to it, want of conscious- 
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But the final union of the 
separate spiritual emanations with 
the great soul from which they had 
issued—say, ages before —cannot be 
looked on annihilation, ‘The 
Alma Mater being an essence en 
dowed with consciousness and 
energy, every particle of her sub 
stance possessed its portion of these 
essential qualities. 

The fundamental error affording 
a tottering support to all pagan 
systems, is the acceptance of the 
forces of nature as the manifesta 
tions of one pervading force, or as 
independent forces, instead of being 
the mere passive agents of an ALI 
POWERFUL BEING. 

It is to be feared that the Ossiani: 
chiefs did not indulge in the sub 
lime contemplations, or the conse 
quent soliloquies, for which James 
Mac-Pherson has given them credit. 
In the few glimpses of their peculiar 
belief which we seize in the compo 
sition of the poets, no idea is pre 
sented of a high, much less a supreme 
intelligence. Souls of Danaan chiefs, 
relieved from human infirmities, and 
endowed with a certain degree of 
superhuman knowledge and power, 
represent the male portion of the in 
habitants of the Gaelic sighe caverns, 
or the Isles of the Blessed. The 
goddesses, the ancestresses of our 
dwelt in delightful hill-ca- 
verns, beautifully furnished and illu 
minated ; and some were as suscep 
tible to the striking qualities of 
Milesian heroes as was Venus to 
to those of Anchises. Every grove, 
every well, every hill, had its tutelar 
spirit, and the favour of these gene 
rally beneficent beings was courted 
by the dwellers in their neighbour- 
hood, young and old. 

The early missionaries zealously 
wrought for the suppression and 
destruction of all the modes and 
acts by which worship was offered 
to the Gaelic divinities. They would 
not even have them named. They 
would have everything connected 
with the old paganism ignored as if 
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it had never existed. It is said that 
thousands of manuscripts, explana- 
tory of the old belief and the old 
rites, were burned. The zeal of 
the newly-enlightened corresponded 
with that of their converters; and 
after some generations, when the 
archceologists of the day might have 
treated of the essence and the acces- 
sories of the old state of things 
without any danger to Christian faith 
or practice, they found themselves 
devoid of materials. Fires were 
lighted, wells frequented, rags hung 
on boughs of trees; the common 
people thought they were honouring 
thereby St. John or St. Brigid, but 
they were in fact perpetuating a reli- 
gious rite of extinct paganism, with- 
out any sense of the original inten- 
tion. Social assemblings connected 
with pagan practices were not so 
easily relinquished as dogmatic be- 
liefs. So they were permitted to 
remain, objectionable practices being 
retrenched, and the honours formerly 
given to the pagan divinities were 
now directed in a modified form to 
Christian saints. 

We shall now quote a few exam- 
ples illustrating the mutual relations 
of the worshippers and the worship- 
ped in pagan Ireland, referring the 
reader, among other authorities, to 
a paper, by Mr. J. O’Beirne Crowe, 
in the Journal of the Asociation for 
April 1869, and to the Legendary 
Fictions of the Irish Celts (Macmillan, 
1867). 

Tuathal (pr. Zhua/) Teachtmar, 
monarch of Ireland, received from 
his people pledges of fidelity, to the 
sincerity of which they called as 
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witnesses, “ the sun, the moon, and 
every power which is in heaven and 
on earth.” 

King Loeghaire (pr. Zaeré), once 
went against the men of Leinster, to 
insist on the paying of tribute, ere- 
while imposed on them for the 
wickedness of King Achy,’ long 
dead and gone. A battle was fought, 
and Loeghaire defeated and made 
prisoner. Among the ancient Gael, 
pagan or Christian, life was not 
lightly taken, however accustomed 
they were “to battle and conflict.” 
They held their captives to ransom, 
they inflicted fines on criminals, un- 
less for heinous offences, as was, in- 
deed, the practice among most of 
the European peoples their contem- 
poraries. They, therefore, gave the 
Ardrigh (high king) his liberty, first 
making him swear, Dar Griau agus 
Esca, Uisge agus Aer, La agus Nochd. 
Muir agus Tir—“ By sun and moon, 
water and air, day and night, sea 
and land, that he would never again 
demand the tribute.” The unprin- 
cipled sovereign recovered in time 
from the freight given him by the 
Lagenians, and, disregarding the 
terms of his oath, again made war 
on them, in the plain watered by the 
Lifé (Liffey). But they (the Leinster 
men) had, as their incensed allies, 
sun and moon, water and air, day 
and night, sea and land, and the 
forsworn king miserably perished. 

Queen Maev, of Connaught, a lady 
adopted by Catherine II. of Russia 
as her model, was pressing hard on 
the matchless ‘‘ Dog of Ulster,” Cu- 
chulainn, in her attempt to secure 
the renowned Brown Bull of Louth, 


| This crowned reprobate, coming to the Court of Tuathal, the Ard Righ (supreme 
monarch) wedded his daughter, the lovely Dairine, and brought her to his Court at 


Naas, or Dunrigh, on the Barrow. 


After some time he paid a second visit to Tara, 


asserted that his wife was dead, and besought her sister, Fithir, to become his consoler in 
his affliction. His request was granted with good grace ; and the new bride, on entering 


her new home, met her sister in the porch alive and healthy. 


A complication of painful 


emotions so affected her that she expired in a few minutes, nor did her sister long sur- 


vive. 


The head King made war on his villanous son-in-law in consequence, and in- 
flicted the payment of a heavy tribute on his unfortunate subjects. 


This was the Borohme 


Laigh-an (Leinster tribute), the enforcement of which, at a later day, gave the surname 


Boroihme to Brian, ‘‘ Emperor of the Scots.” 


(See Book of Armagh.) 
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the Donn Cuailgne. For their offen- 
ces, the Ulster men of the day were 
afflicted with a visitation of weak- 
ness, and there was no one to repel 
the invading queen but Cuchulainn 
alone. In this strait he uttered the 
following invocation :—“ I beseech 
the waters to assist me, I beseech 
Heaven and Earth, and Crom! 
especially. Take ye hard warfare 
against them ; may sea-pouring not 
abandon them until the work of 
Fene crushes them on the north hill 
Ochainé !” 

The mere English reader cannot 
as yet consult the work from which 
the above prayer is extracted, the 
Tuin Bo Cuailgne (cattle raid of 
Cooly). It forms a portion of the 
Leabhar na Huidhre (Book of the 
Dun Cow), a MS. written circa a.pD. 
I100, in the great monastery of 
Clonmacnois, and now zealously 
guarded in the Royal Irish Acade- 
my. A carefully-executed facsimile 
is or will shortly be published for the 
benefit of archzologists to whom a 
few pounds are no object, and let 
us hope that an English translation 
will follow. ‘The book contains an 
abundant store of information, direct 
or indirect, concerning the mytho- 
logy, customs, arms, dress, &c., of 
our pagan ancestors, 

In ancient, as well as modern 
times, the Irish Celts have feared no 
comparison in the article of morals 
with any contemporary people on 
earth. While the wifeless Roman 
Mars or Grecian Ares led a very 
disreputable hfe, our Gaelic God of 
War, Veith, kept a decent house- 
hold, presided over by his lawfully- 
wedded wives, Vemain. and Fea, and 
perhaps Baav. These ladies may, 
of course, be considered as war-god- 
desses, and if the name of the last is 
applied to the scald-crow, Be/- 
fona I1I, is not now in a condition 
to show any resentment. 
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If Morrigain (Mor Riogan), Great 
Queen, was the Irish Cyédé/e, as her 
name might seem to import, she did 
not maintain at all times that digni- 
fied character which should invest 
the mother of gods and men, no 
more than did her representative in 
the Grecian or Roman system. In 
the Tain Bo she is found perched on 
a pillar stone in the likeness of a 
bird, and holding forth tothe Brown 
Bull in language mysterious to ordi- 
nary mortals, but intelligible enough 
to his bovine capacity, for on the 
fowl ceasing to speak he set off in- 
continently toward Sleav Guillin, and 
using his giant strength as a giant 
would, flung off and thereby killed a 
hundred of the hundred and fifty 
little boys, who had hitherto gam- 
bolled about on his back with perfect 
safety. 

Morrigain was no more insensible 
to the influence of human love than 
Venus, or Cybele, or Ceres. She 
once revealed herself to Cuchulainn 
in the appearance of a very beauti- 
ful young woman, told him she was 
daughter to King Buona, and had 
come to bestow on him her cattle, 
her costly jewels, and her affection. 
The Ulster hero rather gruffly told 
her he had something of more con- 
sequence on his hands for the mo- 
ment, and declined the gifts. The 
merest novice in the study of ro- 
mance is aware of the result of 
wounded feelings in woman or god- 
dess. Morrigan set about compas- 
sing the destruction of the insensible 
chief, but, instead of succeeding, she 
received a severe wound, as Venus 
did at the hands of Diomed. This 
goddess took great interest in cattle. 
We have seen her apostrophising the 
Donn Cuailgne; she is found at 
another time milking cows, and the 
great white-horned bull of Cruachan, 
the unsuccessful rival of the Brown 
One, was sacred to her. 


1 Mr. O’Beirne quotes Cronn, which he says is a river in Lowth. In case of the 


non-existence of such a stream, we would propose the above substitute. 


Crom was a 


personage among the powers invoked by the pagan Irish; but his attributes are not 


clearly explained in any of the old MSS. 
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Students of Lempriere, or Boyse, 
or any illustrated Pantheon, need not 
be told that Cybele’s statue was re- 
presented with many pairs of breasts. 
Morrigain, as Anu, the goddess of 
prospertty and fertility, was so dis- 
tinguished. In a gloss on Muma 
(Munster), mentioned by Mr. Crowe, 
occurs this passage in reference 
to her fostering beasts : —‘* Greater 
is its (Munster’s) wealth than the 
wealth of any province. For it is 
in it used to be adored the god- 
dess of prosperity, #¢, Ana her 
name, and it is from her is called the 
two paps of Anu above Luachair 
Deda.” The place-namers in our 
country generally gave the name 
mam to the swelling hills on .each 
side of a pass. Suchis the Mama 
Chualia at each side of the pass 
from Wexford to Carlow, between 
the White Mountain and Black- 
stairs. 

Vemain twice throws the camp of 
the Connaught queen into confusion ; 
and wherever these old divinities 
mistily appear, unanimity is the least 
of their concerns. They take differ- 
ent sides, as Homer’s divinities in the 
war of Troy, and are no more digni- 
fied in demeanour than their mortal 
favourites. From their union with 
beings of mortal mould sprung a 
mixed race, subject to death, indeed, 
but elevated afterwards to the rank 
of immortals. Cuchulainn was the 
son of Luacha Mac-Ethlen, who had 
passed into the sighe state some fif- 
teen hundred years before the birth 
of the hero, Cuchulainn’s mother 
was sister to Conor Mac-Nessay 
king of Ulster, who flourished during 
the half-century that preceded our 
Saviour’s coming. He was the sole 
repeller of the Connaught army in 
their invasion of Louth, as already 
mentioned, and as may be supposed, 
in much need of, such aid as his 
sighe relations could give him, and 
thus it was afforded him, as Mr. 
Crowe relates :— 

“On a certain evening when Cu- 
chulainn was fatigued and wounded, 
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his charioteer, Laegh, saw a strange 
personage fully armed making right 
towards them through Maev’s camp. 
He was dressed in green, and invisi, 
ble to all except Laegh and Cuchu- 
lainn. ‘ Who art thou at all ?’ said Cu- 
chulainn. ‘I am thy father from the 
sighe, namely, Luacha Mac-Ethlen,’ 
he said. He then healed Cuchulainn’s 
wounds, and lulled bim to sleep for 
three days and three nights, con- 
tending himself with the hosts dur- 
ing that time.” 

On Considering the different 
systems of mythology, the Celtic 
among the rest, we find the powers 
reverenced to be those already 
mentioned, viz., the heavenly bodies, 
the (so-called) four elements, the 
various forces or influences percep- 
tible in nature, the passions personi- 
fied, and the souls or daimons of 
departed heroes. Pagan beliefs and 
impressions were but corruptions or 
obscurations of the original truths 
imparted to Adam by Divine Pro- 
vidence, and, through him, to his 
successors ; and many writers have 
lost much study and time, endeavour- 
ing to construct a_ well-adjusted 
system of belief out of the debris 
left us by the ancient writers. How 
can a truthful or consistent scheme 
be constructed out of the chance 
combinations and adjustment of 
corrupted or ill-understood truths ? 
The study of separate portions of 
Egyptian, or Norse, or Grecian, or 
Roman Mythology, may remind a 
student of some primeval truth held 
by Adam and his early descendants, 
each of whom received it from his 
father by tradition ; but he will find 
that when he desires to raise a regu- 
lar structure with these debased 
materials, he will merely succeed in 
bringing together a mass of incon- 
gruous things in which will be found 
but slight connection or adaptability. 
No doubt an imaginative theory- 
spinner, after intently dwelling on 
any subject which admits of a variety 
of parts, may bring them into such 
order as will satisfy himself that they 





; 
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form a system exhibiting mutual 
relation of parts and unity of design, 
but to the ordinary conception of 
unbiassed intellects he will find it 
difficult to commend his view 


ABORIGINAL DWELLINGS, 


The most interesting papers con- 
tributed to the Society’s 7ransactions 
are concerned with the modes of 
life of the early inhabitants, their 
knowledge of art, their needful in- 
struments, their ornaments, &c. In 
the Number for April, 1869, is an 
illustrated paper furnished by Mr. 
George Morant, junr., Carrickma- 
cross, in which he announces the 
find of the floor of an ancient house, 
in a spot from which upwards of 
fourteen feet of turf-peat had been 
removed from time to time. Some 
of the oldest among the neighbour- 
hood even remembered that the 
place had to their knowledge been 
once under water. It would appear 
that the dwelling, of which the 
flooring only remains, was raised in 
a wood, and that for the sake of 
freedom from the dampness of the 
soil, the boards were laid on a stra- 
tum of boughs. A causeway of 
rough planks, once probably forming 
a rough inclined-plane, still exists ; 
and at one angle of its junction with 
the floor is still to be seen the stump 
of a tree-trunk, to the outer irregular 
line of which flooring and causeway 
are adapted, thus showing that it 
enjoyed vegetable life when the 
building was being constructed. The 
remains of posts are still to be seen, 
but no contrivance for the fastening 
of the boards to each other. In the 
centre are some slates, fitting closely 
to each other, and embedded in a 
bluish clay, which rests on the 
wooden floor. These evidently 
composed the hearth at which the 
very early inhabitants warmed them- 
selves and cooked their meals. Of 
their utensils and implements, no 
relics have been discovered, excep 
bits of very rude pottery, and some 
small rounded flints, 
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Agriculture was practised at a 
very early period in our country ; 
but it is to be feared that the dwel- 
lers on this old, old floor must have 
lived by the chase and by fishing, 
and on such vegetable products as 
required no cultivation, Let us 
hope that they owned cows, sheep, 
and goats ; but at the laying down 
of the rude planking it is well if 
the thickly-wooded country afforded 
suitable pasturage for these animals. 
We have seen a volume (not very 
long published) composed by a New 
England philosopher, and edited by 
an Old England clergyman, and 
would gladly witness the gifts of the 
philosopher's wife put to use in con- 
nection with the structure under 
consideration. This highly-favoured 
lady, on touching her forehead with 
a fragment of rock or stone, con- 
veyed to Boston from the wilds of 
Yorkshire, finds present to her men- 
tal sight the ancient Briton, his wife 
and children, his domestic animals, 
his skin dress, his lines, rods, arms, 
war-paint, &c., &c., just as a visitor 
to his cabin might have seen them 
the very day on which Julius 
Cesar’s feet first touched British 
soil. Now, if the young gentleman 
who has here done such good 
archeological duty would only take 
a splinter of wood from any of the 
boards, or a fragment of a hearth 
flag, and cross the Atlantic, (the 
writer of this article furnishing him 
with the lady’s address) he will hear, 
accurately depicted, the aboriginal 
family who once dwelt in the wood 
of Cargaghoge, in their dress and 
ornaments as they lived, the con 
figuration of their heads, &c., and 
get further valuable information as 
to their mode of life, their comforts, 
and their annoyances. Meantime, 
Mr. Morant promises to make fur- 
ther researches in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this ancient habi 
tation,and communicate his acquired 
discoveries. While he is so en 
gaged, perhaps some correspondent, 
versed in calculations connected 
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with natural processes, may infor 
the editor of this Magazine how 
many centuries did it require to 
superinduce fourteen feet of peat 
and a sheet of water over the pri 
mitive dwelling. 

The peasants of Drumkellin, in 
the county of Donegal, preceded 
Mr. Dorant several years in the dis- 
covery of an ancient I[rish dwelling 

at least, a couple of dormitories. 
They deserve no credit, however, 
for archeological research. ‘They 
were merely probing the soil with 
iron rods, in search of bog-timber, 
when the flat roof of the subter- 
ranean building stopped the way. 
rhis, on being cleared, turned out 
to be a structure twelve feet square 
by nine in height, divided by a floor 
midway into two rooms. These, of 
course, could be no other than bed- 
rooms, as the clear height of each 
was only four feet. They were filled 
with peat of the same consistence as 
the surrounding matter, and this was 
readily cleared out, as it did not 
adhere to floors or walls. These 
last were formed of oak planks, 
which appeared to have been sepa- 
rated from the trunk of the tree by 
the action of wedges. A compo- 
sition of grease and fine sea-sand 
filled the interstices of walls, floors, 
and roofs. As in the case of the 
later-discovered fragment of a build 
ing, the trunk and roots of a tree 
were found side by side in good 
preservation. Relics found near 
the dormitories led the discoverers 
to suppose that a larger building 
once stood in the immediate vicinity. 
One of these remains was a gate or 
door, rather narrow and low, and 
furnished with pivots to turn round 
in mortices made in the posts be- 
tween which they were hung. Each 


of these doors was fashioned out of 


one solid piece. 

A causeway of flags resting ona 
mass of hazel and birch-boughs, was 
uncovered nigh the building. <A 
number of rough spars, laid hori- 
zontally on one another, and secured 


by posts, eight or ten feet high, 
formed a defence of some kind. 
The instruments used on the mate- 
rials of the different articles were of 
the most simple and rough descrip 
tion. 


A RARE BIT OF CELTIC ART, 

George Stephens, Esq. F.S.A,, 
professor of English in the University 
of Copenhagen, furnished to the 
number of the 7ransactions for Janu 
ary, 1863, four views of a curious 
casket, now preserved in the Ducal 
Museum, Brunswick, and an elabo 
rate essay towards the identification 
of the artist, and the noble patron 
for whom he executed his work, 
The base of the article is a rect 
angle, about five inches by two-and 
a-half, the rectangular sides and 
ends rise nearly four inches, and the 
sloping covers end in a ridge pole. 
The front side has twelve compart- 
ments, the back six, each of the ends 
two, extending the whole height, the 
front roof two, the back three, and 
the gables one each. 

Nearly every one of these com 
partments is filled by one or other 
nondescript animals of the Saurian 
or fowl genus, whose body elongates 
into a tail, and whose tail fills the 
greater part of the compartment with 
ingenious plait-work. The frame 
consists of thin plates of Walrus 
ivory, and the ornamentation of yel 
lowish bronze. The character ol 
this ornamentation is decidedly old 
Irish, but the north English inscrip- 
tion, which runs round the rim of 
the base, is in the Runic character. 
Thus it reads:—‘ Urir Neruati 
SIGHYOR ELI IN) MUNGPALYO 
G&LIEA,” the meaning being, 
Nethii wrote (carved this) for the Sig. 
Herra ( Victory Lord) Asli in Mung- 
pelyo (Montpelier) of Gaul. 

The conclusion to which the 
writer comes, after a careful examina- 
tion of the subject, is, that “ This 
coffer was made by Nethii, an Irish 
artist, then settled in Northumbria, 
for Ali, or Saint Eligius, or St. Eloy, 
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Bishop of Noyon and Tournay, in 
Gaul, in the first half of the seventh 
century, and that it was made, not as 
a reliqnary in the vulgar sense, or as 
a common jewel-box, but as a Gos- 
pel casket—a precious receptacle 
for a precious portion of the Word 
of God.” 

Saint Eloy was an eminent artist 
in metals before he devoted himself 
to episcopal labour. In the Book 
of Durrow, supposed to have been 
written by Colum -Cille, and now 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, 
there is a sort of scribble in the Latin 
tongue on one page, the purport of 
which is to ask a prayer for Nzenian, 
the son of Nethii. ‘The name 
Neidhe, of which Nethius is the 
Latin form, is not found out of Ire- 
land, and even there not later than 
the seventh century. 

To account for an Irish artist 
using the runes in the inscription on 
his work, we need only imagine him 
to be a resident, at one time of his 
life, in Northumberland, and that he 
had wandered to Gaul, and had 
been engaged by the skilful saint in 
constructing a suitable shrine for a 
much valued MS. of a portion of the 
Holy Scriptures. 


RATHS AND OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS. 


George M. Atkinson, Esq., one 
of our archeological artists, worthy 
to rank with Mr. Wakeman and the 
lamented Mr. Du Noyer, endea- 
vours to account for the almost 
universal error entertained by our 
peasantry on the subject of the duns 
and lioses, the once habitations of 
Irish chiefs. They persist in calling 
them Danish forts, but every one 
who has:any knowledge of Irish an- 
tiquities knows, that if evera Danish 
detachment occupied one, they must 
have first dislodged the native pos- 
sessors. Mr. Atkinson’s paper ac- 
companied three sketches, viz.; an 
ancient inscribed stone, a cahir 
(stone fort), and a stone circle, all 
near Macroom : it included the fol- 
lowing suggestions :— 
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“Perhaps some of the members 
may be able to give a reason why 
the earthern ring-enclosures in Ire- 
land are called by all the country 
people that I ever conversed with, 
Danish forts. When I tell them of 
the unlikeliness of the Danes being 
able to build so many, -and mention 
the battle of Clontarf, they always 
appear mystified. 

“If those raths were ever the 
fortified stations of the Danish inva- 
ders, not a trace of them would be 
left by the victorious inhabitants 
after the battle of Clontarf. But we 
find them still preserved with the 
most superstitious veneration. 

“These forts are universally in- 
habited by the ‘ good people’ who 
have lots of gold, &c.; but it is dan- 
gerous to meddle with them on ac- 
count of the fairy blast, &c. This 
is a tradition as of a kind of spiritual 
or magical race gone by. 

“Now my idea is that the Danes 
mentioned are the Tuatha de Da- 
naans, who, I think, must be the 
highly intellectual race that imported 
into Ireland our oghams, round 
towers, architecture, metal work, 
and, above all, the exquisite art 
which has come down to us in our 
wonderful illuminated Irish MSS. 
It isno wonder if sucha race was 
looked on as magical.” 

Mr. AtkinSon suspects some re- 
lationship between the Celtic and 
Teutonic raths, considered as words ; 
but in one case the original meaning 
is simply counsel or advice, and the 
word is applied to no structure 
except where public deliberations 
are held. Among the Celts it always 
denoted the stronghold, where the 
chief of a tribe dwelt with his near 
relatives and immediate following. 

We have read with much interest 
Mr. Atkinson’s suggestions as to the 
rescuing and preservation of our 
national relics, and would be glad 
to see in full his letter detailing what 
he saw on his visit to Copenhagen 
during the holding of the Archzolo- 
gical Conference, and their explora- 
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tion of the kitchen heaps left by the 
ancient Danes. He was, we believe, 
the unique representative of the 
Irish Archzologists at the Confer- 
ence. 

The same gentleman furnished a 
paper on the Ogham Cavern of 
Dunloe, near Killarney, illustrated 
by plates of the incised stones, and 
their inscriptions. The late Mr. 
Windele recorded, in his work on the 
S.W. of Ireland, the discovery of the 
cave in 1838, and gave English 
versions of some of the inscriptions. 
The apartment seemed the circular 
termination of a gallery, and on four 
of the roofing slabs, which were ex- 
tended from wall to wall, were the 
Oghams cut, as well as on an up- 
right post which supported a weak 
point in the roof. Most of the 
Ogham inscriptions hitherto dis- 
covered tell little more than that a 
person with name given, the son of 
some other person, was interred 
beneath. Places furnishing the 
greatest abundance of the lettered 
stones are the old pagan cemeteries, 
the illeens, church-yards where 
unbaptised infants are interred, and 
the <Antriles or crypts of ancient 
raths. Asin many cases the letters 
are cut on the angles of stones so 
placed as not affording a possibility of 
being deciphered, some archzolo- 
gists have come to the conclusion 
that those for whom they were cut 
had no wish that they should be 
read. But, as in the present case, 
Ogham posts and slabs are found in 
the walls and roofs of caverns, with 
some of the incised angles decipher- 
able, and others wholly or in part 
indecipherable, owing to one face 
being concealed by the position of 
the adjoining stone, or turned up- 
ward when forming a roof slab. Is 
it not, then, more likely that the cave 
builders took these posts and slabs 
from an adjoining cemetery, and 
used them with indifference as to 
the concealment or display of the 
funeral inscriptions. The caves 
themselves bear the marks of having 


been constructed in pagan times, 
when the memory of the chiefs 
whose names were cut on the stones 
had faded. _It will naturally follow 
that the characters were known to 
people who had vanished from 
among the living, centuries and cen- 
turies before the first visit of the 
Christian missionaries. The most 
zealous collectors and illustrators of 
Ogham inscriptions in Munster in the 
generations passed or passing away, 
were Mr. John Windele, Mr. Abell 
(a member of the Society of Friends), 
and the Rev. Matthew Horgan. Mr. 
Brath, the intimate friend of Mr. 
Windele, has contributed valuable 
papers to the society on this subject. 
We have spoken of his labours in 
the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
January 1870. Much credit is due 
to Mr. Atkinson for his careful and 
artistic delineations of the Dunloe 
cavern. Ogham hunters may enjoy 
a rich treat, deciphering the inscrip- 
tions figured on the two illustrative 
plates. 


GRADUAL DISAPPEARANCE OF OUR 
STONE RELICS, 


A merciful dispensation has will- 
ed that the dispositions and inclina- 
tions of the different members of 
the human family should vary so 
much from each other. Were all 
the inhabitants of our island mem- 
bers of the H. and A. Association, 
much land, very valuable to the 
architect and the  agriculturist, 
would be lost, for the sake of leaving 
crumbling ruins, and cromleachts, 
and “beds of Diarmuid and 
Grainne,” and the sites of old raths, 
undisturbed. On the other hand, if 
our farmers and many of our country 
gentlemen were to have their will, 
there would not be a relic of anti- 
quity left in our land to bear witness 
that in days long vanished, a people 
dwelt here, whose customs, modes 
of life, and habitations were different 
from ours. The Association, at the 
expense of money, time, and trouble, 
prevent the further destruction of 
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as many of our venerable monu 
ments as they can. They beseech 
the Government (hitherto in vain) 
to aid them in the good work ; but 
meantime Paddy and Darby con- 
vert as many of the ancient vestiges 
as are left at their mercy, whether 
stones enclosures, cromleachts, or 
dallans, with or without Ogham 
inscriptions, into quick-lime, or door- 
jambs of pig-sties, or portions of 
cabin or farmhouse walls. It never 
gives them ths slightest concern 
whether three upright stones covered 
with a cromleacht (sloping flag) 
“once formed the entrance to a lios, 
or mound, or marked the burial- 
place of a chief, or his position in a 
living open-air council, or composed 
an altar on which sacrifices were 
offered. Regardless of these “nice 
distinctions,” they use the flags in a 
way which would set the hair upright 
on the head of Conal Kearnach, or 
Cuchulainn, or Oscur himself; and 
having rendered the helpless monu 
ment useful according to their own 
sense, they enjoy their meals and 
sleep with an untroubled conscience 
Meanwhile, what gives them mental 
content and worldly profit, inflicts 
woe unutterable on the members of 
the Association. Hear the laments 
of Mr. G. H. Kinahan on the de- 
struction of the antique remains on 
the islands off lar (West), Connaught 
‘Fournal, July, 1869. 

“The ruins on Ardillaun (High 
{[sland) are all shattered and broken. 
lradition says they were in good 
preservation when ‘The Martin’ 
held the wilds of Connemara ; but 
his enlightened allow 
everything to go to wreck and ruin, 
looking more to what can be taken 
out of the country than what is in 
it. In the famine year (1846, e¢ seq.), 
many of the most interesting carved 
stones were allowed to be carried 
away, while those that were left were 
tumbled about and broken, and the 
buildings were pulled about by mis- 
creants hunting rabbits. One cross 
is in a good state of preservation, 


successors 
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while all the rest, and any other 
carved stones that were found, are 
more or less injured. Many of the 
crosses have been moved from the 
enclosure, and placed at stations or 
wells in different parts of the island. 
Your secretary searched through the 
débris of the building, and found 
two, which he then fixed in upright 
positions at two ‘ stations’ contiguous 
to the enclosure, in the hope that 
thereby they may be preserved from 
further injury. 

“Qn Inishark, according to the 
Ordnance map, there ought to be 
a church, a cloghaun (house roofed 


with flags) and a cromleacht. ‘The 
cromleacht is broken down, and 
could scarcely be recognised. How 


ever, enough remains to make m« 
believe that it was a real cromleacht 
(z.e., altar), for it could never hav 

been a foss leacht, or flag dwelling 
house, and as there are no stones o1 
earth near it, it could scarcely hav 

been the &istvaen of a tumulus. 
Of the church, the east wall with 
a lancet window, and parts of the 
north and south walls remain. The 
window must have been good of its 


kind, but it and the other parts of 


the structure are broken down and 
dilapidated, being in the centre of 
the village, and the resort of pigs, 
donkeys, cows, and mischievous men 
and children. A cross is knocking 
about in its vicinity, and so defaced 
that the carving can scarcely be ob 
served, The cloghaun on this island 
is not better preserved than that on 
Ardillaun, . 

“ On Inishbofin (Isle of the White 
Cows) the ancient buildings are all 
but swept off the face of creation, 
only a fragment of Saint Colman’s 
Abbey remaining of all these build 
ings the island once possessed, Even 
Cromwell Barrack is fast disappear 
ing, as it is being dismantled to 
get the limestones in the structure 
(which were brought from the Aran 
Isles) to burn them into lime.” 

It was a wise proceeding on Mr. 
Kinahan’s part to setup the crosses 
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at the stations. They will scarcely 
suffer desecration at the hands of 
those who resort thither to perform 
their shurish, 

The British government, if it is 
hastening at all to prevent the fur- 
ther destruction of our Irish monu- 
ments, is doing that good work in a 
very leisurely manner. Mr. Layard 
having intimated a disposition on 
the part of government to form a 
state department of national anti- 
quities—English, be it understood— 
the Rev. Mr, Graves, secretary to our 
Association, wrote to the great ex- 
plorer, and in his letter pressed the 
claim of Ireland for a share in the 
desirable boon. We quote a por- 
tion of Mr. Layard’s answer :— 

“You will have seen, by an an- 
swer which I gave to Mr. Agar Ellis, 
on the subject of Irish historical 
monuments in the House of Com- 
mons, that the Office of Works has 
no jurisdiction in Ireland, but that 
the Irish Board of Works is under 
the Treasury. Such being the case, 
[am unable to take any steps in 
the direction you point out. 

“T am entirely of opinion that 
historical remains of interest and 
importance should be carefully pre- 
served. They form a part of a 
nation’s history, and should be na- 
tional property. If, at any time 
hereafter, it should be in my power 
to take any steps towards their pre- 
servation in Ireland, I will do my 
best to have them placed under 
proper care ; and I should be most 
happy to avail myself of the assist- 
ance and advice of gentlemen like 
yourself, interested in these matters, 
and of the society with which you 
are connected.” 

“Amen !” say we with all the 
powers of our being ; but while the 
grass is growing the spent horse 
dies. While Mr. Layard is thinking 
of providing props to support our 
falling buildings, and wire fences to 
protect the rude stone relics of 
our long-perished forefathers, Paddy 
Mullowney and Darby Delany will 
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avail themselves of the delay, and 
furnish their model pig-sties with 
Ogham-inscribed jambs and lintels ; 
or, if the relic at hand consist of 
limestone, put it in the kiln, and 
rejoice in the quantity of quicklime 
it produces. 


THE DESMOND GERALDINES. 


Ireland is not rich in family his- 
tories, we consequently give the 
greater welcome to any biography 
of our great families. Something 
has been done for the princely family 
of the O’Briens ; and the Marquis of 
Kildare has done good service to 
his own branch of the Geraldines, 
in his Earls of Kildare and their 
Ancestors, 1057 to 1773 (Dublin, 
1858); and in the H. and A. Journal 
for July, 1869, is published for the 
first time the Relation of the Fits- 
geralds of Ireland, written by a 
certain Thomas Russell, of whom 
little more is known than that he 
finished this work in the county of 
Clare, on the 22nd of October, 
1638. 

The MS. volume, of which the 
Relation forms a portion, was 
neatly copied out about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, and 
can now be only traced as being in 
possession of Peter Walshe, of Bal- 
line (gz. Ballyine ?) in the county of 
Kilkenny, in the first quarter of the 
present century. Walshe was agent 
to the then Earl of Besborough, and 
moreover an unwearied collector of 
MSS. relating to Ireland, and appears 
to have handed over this archzo- 
logical treasure to the nobleman 
above-mentioned. The present earl 
has placed it at the disposition 
of the Association, and Zhe Rela- 
tion is printed in the Journal at 
the expense of Maurice Fitzgibbon, 
Esq., of Crobana House, County 
Kilkenny, and his brother, A. Fitz- 
gibbon, Esq., C.E., of London, 
gentlemen of the line of the White 
Knight of Kerry. be 

That genial historian, Geoftry of 
Monmouth, derived the pedigree of 
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his British Kings from Brutus, grand- 
son of Eneas, “the Wandering 
Prince of Troy.” Many biographers 
and historians imitated his example ; 
and good Mr. Russel, not to be 
out of the prevailing literary fashion, 
conducted the ancestors of his heroes 
from Troy to Latium, and then 
mentioned their settlement in that 
part of Italy where Florence now 
stands. The historian acknowledges 
that these brave men did not at 
that period bear the name of Gerald- 
ine; but as he does not quote the 
name they did actually bear, it may 
be supposed that it is as irrecover- 
ably lost as certain books of Livy, 
or the Milesian Tales. 

When William of Normandy made 
known his intention of descending 
on England, valiant men flocked to 
his standard from different parts of 
the Continent, and among these a 
younger brother of the Florentine 
family, accompanied by sundry ad- 
venturous youths. The country 
about Windsor was assigned him by 
William, when parcelling out the 
land between Saxons and Normans. 
Gerald, one of his descendants, 
married the daughter of Rhys, Prince 
of Wales. Their son was Maurice 
Fitzgerald, and many of the Irish 
Geraldines boast of lineal descent 
from him. 

The first of the noble family who 
made footing in Ireland was Sir 
Maurice Fitzgerald, who accom- 
panied Strongbow thither in the 
days of good King Dermot Mac- 
Murrogh, whose name will continue 
jong to enjoy a baleful halo in the 
jand where he lived, sinned, and 
died. This Sir Maurice obtained 
large grants of land. 

A little more than a century later 
the then representative of the house 
and his son, viz., Thomas Fitz- 
gerald and John Fitz-Thomas, when 
making a progress in Desmond 
(South Munster) with their followers, 
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were beset by the Mac-Carthy Mor 
of the day, and slain. ‘The only 
one of the direct line ther living 
was an infant in the cradle, and but 
for a special intervention of Provi- 
dence, he would have perished when 
the news of his father’s and grand- 
father’s deaths reached the home 
where he was being nursed. The 
incident is thus described by the 
biographer :— 

“This young babe, at the tyme 
of his father’s death, being nursed 
and fostered at Traley, the report 
and rumour of this ouerthrow come- 
ing thither suddainly, the nurses 
running forth, crying and lamenting, 
the childe was left all alone, when 
a monkey that was kept in the 
house, tooke him out of the cradle, 
carryed him to the topp of the 
castle, there vnwrapped him out of 
the swadling cloathes, licked and 
lapped the childe, and folded y* 
childe vp in the cloathes againe, 
and (contrarye to the expectation 
of such as beheld them) brought 
him down againe in safety, and left 
the sayd childe where first he found 
him ; and finding the nurse setting 
by the cradle, gave her a sound 
boxe on the eare, as it is thought 
thereby warneing and admonishing 
her to look better after her charge. 
You may be sure this is noe fable, 
for he ever after during his whole 
life-tyme boare the name of Zhomas 
an Appa (Thomas the Ape). Thomas 
growing to age, was a uery noble 
man, and uery fortunate in pursue- 
ing reuenge for the death of his 
parents, and rayseing his house to 
greate honours, .it being almost 
vtterly extinguished. When he dyed 
he left issue Maurice Fitz Thomas, 
the first Earle of Desmond.” 

The next great misfortune endured 
by the noble house was the out- 
lawry of its chief, Thomas, son of 
John, and the confiscation of the 
family estates. He died in exile in 


1 This word is a contraction of Deas Muimhe (South Munster) ; Thomond, of Tuath 
Muimhe, North Munster. 
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France in 1446. The Kung, how- 
ever, was pleased to confer the 
Earldom on his uncle, James Fitz 
Garrett, and put him in possession 
of the family lands. 

Our historian relates a tragedy 
connected with ‘Thomas, the head of 
the illustrious house in the reign of 
Edward IV., which will probably take 
some of our readers by surprise. 
This brave chief, having aided the 
House of York in its struggle for the 
sovereignty of England, was, on the 
close of the war, about to return to 
his Irish government loaded with 
honours and rewards, when the 
king, in that unlucky hour, asked his 
opinion on things in general, and 
especially if he knew what item or 
items in his (Edward’s) conduct 
were giving any umbrage to his sub- 
jects. The doomed man, ignoring 


the unwisdom of interfering in dc- 
mestic matters, hinted that His Ma- 
jesty had given general discontent 
by marrying the widow of a mere 
knight (Sir John Gray); and being 


pressed for advice, gave the unwise 
and unscriptural one of putting his 
consort away, and wedding some 
lady of royal blood. 

Returning to Ireland, he ruled it 
as Lord Deputy for seven years, and 
then retired to his stronghold in 
Desmond, where he might have con- 
tinued to enjoy honour and dignity 
till his evil counsel produced its 
natural and tragic consequence. 

King Edward, not being a model 
husband by any means, and Eliza- 
beth Gray (that was) very far from 
emulating the patient Grisedis, a 
sharp dispute took place on one oc- 
casion and the aggravated and royal 
loose fish, losing all command of tem- 
per, cried, “Had I followed my 
cozen Desmond’s advice, your pride 
had bin abated long since.” This 
observation forcibly seized on the 
attention of the wrathful woman. 
She naturally supposed the earl to 
be an unfriend to her, determined to 
ascertain the drift of the advice, 
feigned sorrow for the ebullition of 
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temper, became thoroughly recon- 
ciled to her lord, and by dint of 
cajollings and caresses, found out 
the advice given, and at once pro- 
ceeded to satisfy her thirst for re- 
venge. She stole the king’s privy seal, 
impressed it on an order to the Earl 
of Worcester, then Lord Deputy, to 
have the Earl of Desmond beheaded, 
and despatched the deadly missive 
to Ireland. The Deputy was sorely 
amazed at the cruel order, but the 
king’s will, evidenced by his peculiar 
seal, must be obeyed. He requested 
a visit from Desmond at his then 
residence, the city of Drogheda, and 
on his arrival had his head struck 
off. This} unaccountable piece of 
cruelty put the whole kingdom in 
amaze, and the five sons of the mur- 
dered man, collected their own and 
their friends’ forces, ravaged all the 
royal possessions in the country, and 
slew every royal partisan they could 
get within sword’s length of. The 
king, as much in the dark as the 
greater part of his subjects, ordered 
Worcester to London, demanded his 
authority for the horrid deed ; and 
the unfortunate nobleman presented 
the fatal document in justification. 
This ought to have turned away the 
king’s wrath, but did not. He or- 
dered the immediate execution of 
the Deputy, and using the utmost 
despatch, sent trusty envoys to the 
furious sons, to explain his inno- 
cence of any complicity in the Ia- 
mentable deed, his deep sorrow, and 
his urgent request to them to return 
to their allegiance, offering them 
full pardon for all outrages already 
committed. They at once acknow- 
ledged their fault, committed through 
misconception, peacefully returned 
home, and James Fitz-Thomas, the 
eldest son, succeeded to the honours 
and possessions of his slain father. 

Want of space prevents our follow- 
ing the further fortunes of the Geral- 
dines of Desmond for the present. 
AN OLD IRISH PICTURE BY AN 

ENGLISHMAN. 
In this same number is inserted 
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portion of a tour made in Ireland in 
the reign of Charles II., by Thomas 
Dinely, Esq. It is enriched with pen 
and-ink etchings which for vigour of 
touch and sharp impression would 
delight any admirer of old woodcuts 
or copper-plates. The perspective is 
sometimes of the most naive charac 
ter, and so conscientious was the au 
thor, that along a meandering pair of 
lines he wrote “a brook with y* 
best trouts.” The effect is occa 
sionally marred by the distinctness 
of the lines and the depth of the 
shadows in the most distant objects 
The illustrations of this portion of 
the journal include Ross Roe Castle, 
Quin Abbey with the Mac-Namara 
monument, Clonrond and Clare 
Castles and Clare Abbey, the Town 
of Eunis, the Castle of Corgrage (sic), 
Scattery Island, Ballykitt, Lough 
Gurr Castle, Killaloe, Knockanan 
neen, O’Brien’s Bridge. 

The accusation made against our 
people using the poor horse’s tail in 
the plough-gear was made as early as 
Thomas Dinely’s time. It appears 
in his disparaging account of the 
Barony of Burren in Clare :— 

“Barony of BuRREN, in the Coun 
ty of Clare, famous for physical herbs, 
the best in Ireland, and equal to the 
best of England. Here are Eringo 
roots (sea holly) in great quantity, 
oysters of middle syze, salt, green- 
finned, far exceeding our Colchester, 
as owned by several judges of both 
countries. This Barony affordeth 
not a piece of timber sufficient to 
hang a man, water in any one place 
to drown a man, or earth enough in 
any part to bury him. ‘This consists 
of one entire rock, with here and 
there a little surface of earth, which 
raiseth earlier beef and mutton, 
though they allow no hay, than any 
land in this kingdom, and much 
sweeter, by reason of the sweet herbs 
intermixed and distributed every 
where. Earth or mould is so precious 
here, that it is reported process has 
bin several times made for one 
neighbour’s removing earth in bask 
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ets from another's land. Here horses 
4 abrest draw the plough by the 
tayles, which was the custome all 
over Ireland until a statute forbade 
it. Yett they are tollerated this cus 
tome here, because they cannot man 
age their land otherwise, their plough 
geers, tackle, and traces, being as 
they are over the rest of the king 
dom) of gadds or withs of twiggs 
twisted, which here would break to 
pieces by the ploughshare so often 
jubbing against the rock, while the 
geers being fastened to wattles o1 
wispes to the horses tayles, the horses 
being sensible, stop untill the plow 
man lifts it over. Here people live to 
an extraordinary age, as observed by 

gentleman of this country, who 
hath an estate upon the place, that 
a man and his wife made above 204 
years. The Rock is a sort of lime 
stone. And their garrens, horses so 
called, are seldom or never shoo’d. 
It is not so seriously as jestingly re- 
ported, that a traveller passing over 
this Barony, his horses leg chanced 
to stick in an hole between two rocks, 
and to leave one of the shoos, which, 
he alighting, and searching for it, 
drew up out of the same place above 
thirty shoos. This is modestly thought 
the least number, for some under 
take to say thirty dozen. Here is 
but one narrow road, no going out 
of it, and in this Barony the parti- 
cons of land are made by broad 
stones like slate turned up edge 
wise, 

“Tstes OF ARRAN.—The outer 
part of y° West of this kingdome, 
where tis sayd the inhabitants com 
plaine of livinge too long and are 
faine to come out thence to die.” 

Long before our Englishman, the 
learned Welshman, Gerald Barry, 
discovered, in a lake of Tipperary, 
two isles, the inhabitants of one of 
which could not die. So when a 
very aged individual wished to have 
done with life, his family or friends 
conveyed him in a the 
neighbouring isle, where death wait 
ed him on the very strand 
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The old Greek writers alluded in 
sundry places to the “ Blessed Isles ” 
in the Great ocean, out beyond the 
pillars of Hercules, Could their lucu- 
brations have had influence over 
old English and continental writers, 
when they sat down to describe the 
natural and unnatural wonders of our 
island ? We do not recollect to find 
the theme enlarged on in the genuine 
remains of our native historians. 


A FAMILY LEGEND. 


One great service rendered to our 
national literature and archeology 
by the Association is that of the pre- 
servation of local legends and tradi- 
tions. An intelligent person in pos- 
session of traditions, legendary or 
historical, connected with his neigh- 
bourhood, fears that the memory of 
them will be lost, and, to avert the 
misfortune, communicates them to 
the secretary; and in the pages of 
the Zransactions they are preserved. 
Thus Mr. Michael Mullally, of Mul- 
linahone, while furnishing an inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone at Fethard, 
dating 1729, takes occasion to re- 
late a legend connecting the memory 
of Saint Patrick with that of the 
ancestors of Michael Carney Fitz- 
morris, the occupant of the above- 
mentioned tomb in the early part of 
last century. He thus speaks of 
these ancient dwellers in Tip- 
perary :— 

“Tt is traditionally recorded that 
they lived in those places (Cappagh 
more, Knockinglas, &c.) at so early 
a period as the days of Patrick, 
and that they entertained our patron 
saint at Knockinglas, where, in the 
hurry and confusion of preparing the 
entertainment, the child-maid, in 
stooping over a boiling vessel, let 
the son and heir slip off her back 
into it, where in a moment nothing 
remained of the child but the bare 
skeleton. Mrs. O’Kearney, with 
great composure and Christian forti 
tude, placed the bones in order on 
a dish, and when all the luxuries of 
supper were served up, our saint 
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demanded another dish, which yet 
remained. Mrs. O’Kearney de- 
nied that there was any other, but 
the saint insisting, she brought dow n 
the dish containing the bones of her 
only child. He then prayed some 
time over the dish, and lo, the 
child was miraculously restored to 
its former bloom and yigour. The 
saintly guest gave his host a golden 
cross as a souvenir, which while pre- 
served in the family, would ensure 
them all happiness in this world, and 
eternal salvation in the next. But 
this cross having come into improper 
hands, was sold to a goldsmith. 
The whole family then fell from all 
thier former grandeur, and the last 
representative of the race died, with- 
in my own memory, in the house of 
James Kennedy of Cappaghmore, 
in a state of abject pauperism. 

The preservers of this legend had 
made little progress in the science 
of archeology. There was neither 
an O’Kearney, or O’Connor, or 
O’Neil to be heard of in Ireland, 
till the eleventh century. Before 
that time, Cathal, would be called 
Cathal Mac-Cormaic, and Cathal’s 
son would be, say, Diarmuid Mac- 
Cathail, every one being thus dis- 
tinguished as the son of his father, 
as it is among the Danish peasantry 
at this day. Jan, will be called, Jan 
Petersen, and Jan’s son, say, Peter 
Jansen. During Brian Boroimhe’s 
sway it was enacted that every one 
of Mahon’s descendants should be 
called, through all future time, Mac- 
Mahon, 4¢., son of Mahon. If his 
own children preferred to bear the 
name of their grandfather, or some 
ancestor more remote, they were 
allowed to do so, putting Ua or O 
(from, the German von, or French 
de) before the patronymic. Thus 
Mahon’s children, instead of styling 
themselves Mac-Mahon, might per- 
haps assume the surname O’Ken- 
nedy, their grandfather's designation. 
Such really took place in the family 
of Donnchuan, King Brian's brother. 
Two of his sons selected for their 
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family name the proper one of their 
grandfather. 

Legend-inventors made sad _ work 
among the saintly personages whom 
they pounced on as characters in 
their stories. Here the abstemious 
missionary, who confined himself to 
the simplest fare, and that never 
exceeding a slight course, is found 
tasting dish after dish, and sharing 
a prolonged banquet. No blame, 
however, to Mr. Mullally. He told 
the legend as it was told to him. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


Mr. Prim, proprietor and editor of 
the Kilkenny Fournal, has pre- 
served the rise, progress, termina- 
tion, and all the circumstances of an 
affair of honour, which occurred in 
his county, in the middle of last 
century. The narrative presents the 
occurrence in its arid ugliness, un- 
invested with any of the “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war,” and is well worth preserving 
in the fasti of Irish duelling. 

Little more than a century since, 
Mr. James Agar, brother to the Vis- 
count Clifden, being the proprietor 
of the town of Callan, succeeded in 
securing the votes of half the cor- 
poration for the sovereign, but the 
other half owed allegiance to Mr. 
Henry Flood of Farmley, and con- 
sequently a single vote more or less 
was of the utmost importance to 
either patron. 

Things being so in the year 1768, 
Bridget Knapp whose husband, 
Francis, was an adherent of Mr. 
Flood, found an opportunity of con- 
veying to Mr. Agar from her farm- 
house in Burntchurch, adjoining 
Mr. Flood’s demesne, the information 
that on receiving possession of a 
farm from him, and a certain con- 
sideration in money, her husband 
would favour him with his casting- 
vote. 

On the 29th of October, the 
sovereign of Callan would be elected, 
and on the previous evening, Mrs. 
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Knapp paid a visit to Mr. Agar at 
his lodging in the Red Lion, Kil- 
kenny, and proposed to him to ac- 
company her to her home, and give 
a personal engagement to her hus- 
band to the effect above stated. She 
said that Mr. Knapp was afraid of 
coming openly to visit him till the 
engagement would be made. Mr. 
Agar’s, host and hostess, Mr. and 
Mrs. Keogh, dissuaded him from the 
expedition. 
health, and perhaps would incur the 
risk of life by venturing into the 
enemy’s country, &c. Finally, it 
was agreed that the landlord would 
go ina chaise with Mrs. Knapp, and 
give the necessary assurance. 
Taking a pair of pistols with 
him, he proceeded to Mr. Knapp’s ; 
but while the wife was entering the 
house, and perhaps » thinking of 
bringing out her husband to the 
chaise, it was surrounded by Mr. 
Flood’s people, and completely 
wrecked, and the horses and driver 
treated to very rough handling. Mr. 
Keogh fired his pistols at random, 
like a man, then prudently flung 
them away, and took to his heels. 
Mr. Knapp, thus disappointed, either 
with or without an understanding 
with Mr. Flood, voted for that gen- 
tleman’s nominee next day, and he 
was installed sovereign of Callan. 
When the election was decided, 
Mr. Agar, supposing that Mr Flood 
has obtained possession of his pistols, 
sent a messenger demanding them 
ofhim. He denied all knowledge of 
them, and time went on in an un- 
quiet manner, till, in the-August of 
next year, Mr. Richard Roth, of 
Mountroth, repeated the demand on 
the part of Mr. Agar. Mr. Flood 
made answer that he had not the 
pistols, nor did he know anything 
about them, and that if he could dis- 
cover where they were he would 
have them restored. Mr. Roth, in 
delivering this reply, suggested to 
Mr. Agar to let the thing drop ; but 
three days later, he was requested 
to press the matter, and if the articles 
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were not given up, to demand satis- 
faction by the duello without loss of 
time. Both remonstrated, but in 
vain, and were obliged to request 
Mr. Flood to come and be xilled 
within an- hour. 

Urgent as was the challenger to 
resort to mortal arbitrement, he had 
made no leisurely preparation for 
the work of death, but was obliged, 
after the acceptance of the chal- 
lenge, to borrow pistols and purchase 
powder, through Mr. John Barton 
and Mr. Mark Prim. Mr. Gervase 
Parker Bushe, of Kilfane, acted as 
Mr. Flood’s second. 

The excursion to the place of 
meeting, with all the apparently 
trifling circumstances connected with 
it, has been preserved in the de- 
position of an inquisitive citizen, a 
certain John Walshe, of Green Street, 
who should have been packing wool 
for his brother at the time, but pre- 
ferred to witness the performance of 
the tragedy. 

This honest man witnessed Mr. 
Bushe, Mr. Flood’s second, striking 
the flint of a pistol, and Mr. Agar 
sitting with his back to a tree, and 
his face to the river, and striving to 
charge another pistol. After Mr. 
Bushe had expended about a quarter 
of an hour on his friend’s weapon, 
a servant came to the busybody, and 
with curses ordered him to go pack 
his wool, or at all events to make 
himself scarce. This he promised 
to do, but returned under shelter of 
a fence, and found Mr. Bushe still 
cooking his weapon. 

But here an interruption oc- 
curred. Some wayfarers, with their 
faces towards the city, came on 
the scene, and the principals took 
refuge behind a fence, and lay 
perdu till the ground was clear 
again. 

The next sight obtained by Mr. 
Walshe was Mr. Flood walking up 
to his opponent, taking the pistol 
out of his hand, trying the depth of 
the charge with the ramrod, and 
apparently objecting to its size. Mr. 
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Bushe next appears to be manipula- 
ting the said charge, while Mr. Agar 
rests himself against the tree men- 
tioned ; and the operation gives time 
to three officers to cross the scene 
and go towards the city, then to Mr 
Henry Gale, and Mr. Henry Downes 
to follow in their wake, and after- 
wards to allow sundry travellers, 
names unknown, to bring up the 
rear. 

This was not the field of battle, 
however. Mr. Walshe saw the ser- 
vants lead up horses, and the gen- 
tlemen all rode on to West’s Gate ; 
but his curiosity overcoming his 
discretion, one of the servants espied 
him, and abused him in rather rough 
terms for his intrusive impudence. 
He appeared again to depart, but 
in reality got close to the final anc 
fatal scene. 

Twelve large steps were measured 
out, and the principals took their 
places. Mr. Agar held his pistol in 
his left hand, and supported that 
arm by the right, having laid his 
other pistol on the ground. His 
antagonist’s second cried out to him 
to shoot fair, on which he removed 
the support, and at the word of 
command fired. Mr. Flood, stand- 
ing sideways atthe time, wai occu- 
pied with a pinch of snu‘t ietween 
his fingers, and, on the testimony of 
Walshe, did not fire for a minute and 
a half after the discharge of Mr. 
Agar’s pistol. This gentleman 
stooped for the second weapon, and 
rising to the correct position, cried 
out, “ Fire, you scoundrel, fire !” if 
Mr. Busybody’s ears did their duty 
correctly. He was obeyed, and the 
next moment was quivering in the 
death-pang, the ball having entered 
above his left breast, and passed out 
between his shoulder-blades. The 
witness testified to the too-late re- 
pentance of Mr. Flood while he 
stood over the dying man, and be- 
moaned the wretched mishap, and 
urged him (Walshe) to run for a 
surgeon. 

The survivor stood his trial for 
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murder, but what jury Irish or Eng- 
lish would bring him in guilty of that 
variety of life-ttaking? He was 
evidently forced into the trial by 
battle. His after-conduct in the 
Irish House of Commons is already 
known to our readers, 


A TRAIT OF THE OLD IRISH BAR. 


The following whimsical occur- 
rence connecting the gentlemen of 
the Leinster bar with the “ Wheat 
sheaf” tavern, in Kilkenny, was 
communicated by J. P. Prendergast, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, and appeared 
in the No. for January 1863. In 
the end of last century, the barristers 
who went on the S. E. Leinster cir- 
cuit were divided into three bodies 
called the Beresford party, the Pon- 
sonby party, and the Bar-Mob, and 
each division had its separate mess- 
table. The first man of each party 
who arrived in a circuit town ap- 
prised the landlord whom his set 
patronised of the number which he 
might expect at dinner. One day, 
before 1798, Denys Scully, one of 
the Bar-Mob, and author of the tract 
on the Penal Laws, being the first 
to arrive in Kilkenny, announced to 
the keeper of the ‘ Wheatsheaf” 
that he would have to provide dinner 
for about twenty that day. The rest 
must be told in Mr. Prendergast’s 
words :— 

“When the time came only four ap- 
peared, and they were Denys Scully, 
Thomas Dickson, John Kinchela, 
and another. The host told Scully he 
should hold him responsible for the 
cost of the whole dinner. He remon- 
strated, but it was in vain. ‘There- 
upon Denys Scully locking the door, 
threw up the window, and apprised 
the mob at the foot of the parade, 
that he was going to feast them, and 
at once proceeded to throw every 
morsel on the table out of the win- 
dow to be scrainbled for by the 
crowd. It is not every day that the 
sky rains boiled beef, and roast tur- 
keys, andother dainties, in Kilkenny. 
The news spread, and soon there 
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was a raging crowd, fighting, roaring, 
scrambling for the viands that were 
showered from the window. When 
all was done, they still demanded 
more, so that the guard had to be 
called out before the disturbance 
that followed could be quelled and 
the mob dispersed. ‘The matter be- 
came one of public notoriety and 
discussion.” 

The result was that each of the 
four men who actually dined, paid 
thirty-nine shillings for self and mob, 
and that for the future the whole 
bar dined together. 

Mr. Prendergast heard this anec- 
dote, in 1842, from Thomas Dickson, 
Q.C. This gentleman before being 
called to the Bar in 1792, had done 
duty as a clergyman, and was distin- 
guished by his extempore style of 
preaching. This was not to the 
mind of the bishop, who required 
him to write out his sermons, and 
read them from the pulpit. Mr. 
Dickson was a great admirer of Dean 
Kirwan, the extempore preacher of 
charity sermons, and chose to resign 
rather than read out his own. He 
used in after days to boast that he 
had figured as a parson, a strolling 
player, a cavalry trooper, some 
other profession (forgotten by his 
hearer), and finally a vagabond 
lawyer. He was a man of great 
ability and sterling integrity, and 
did not enjoy the honour of a silk 
gown till near his seventieth year, 
owing to the independence of his 
character. 


TRAVELLING BY STAGE A CENTURY 
SINCE. 

Little do travellers, now flying by 
rail at a fabulous rate of miles per 
hour, dwell on the inconveniences of 
a time not much more than a century 
since, when the highway between 
Kilkenny and Dublin was not yet 
quite open, and when after being 
made fit to travel by, it was beset by 
turnpike collectors. It appears, how- 
ever, that in 1739 an adventurous 
wight could venture with some _pro- 
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spect of a safe return on the perilous 
road to Dublin. 

On the 8th of January 1737- 
1738, an advertisement appeared in 
Pue's Occurrences, a Dublin news- 
paper, stating that “John Walshe, 
who keeps the Kilkenny stage coach, 
will set out from Dublin and Kilken- 
ny, precisely at seven o’clock in the 
morning, on every Monday and 
Thursday during the summer, and 
run through (say, sixty miles) in two 
days, accidents excepted. Twenty 
pounds weight of luggage will be 
allowed to every person, and one 
penny per pound to be paid for all 
weight over.” From “ Notes concern- 
ing the County and City of Kilkenny,” 
furnished by John Hogan, Esq., tothe 
Number for July 1867, we take the 
following morsels of interesting infor- 
mation about a condition of things 
during the reign of John Walshe’s 
stage coach :— 

“The adventures and perils of a 
journey to Dublin about this period 
were vividly preserved in local tra- 
ditions and suburban gossiving,down 
to the middle of the present century. 
‘There are persons still living, who 
tell you they remember the time 
when a man, before he ventured on 
a journey to the metropolis, among 
other preliminaries made his will ; 
and closed his establishment, affixing 
the following advertisement to the 
exterior or the shop-door, ‘‘ Gone to 
Dublin to buy goods.” John Wal- 
she’s stage coach, mentioned in the 
advertisement, appears to have been 
identical with that denominated the 
“ Fly Diligence,” which started from 
the sign of the “ Cross Keys,” in the 
High-street of Kilkenny, and was a 
vehicle of some celebrity, being the 
only manner of conveyance between 
Dublin and Kilkenny during the 
latter part of the past century.” 

‘The following picturesque glimp- 
ses at the performance of the brave 
old fly are found in “The Con- 
formists,” by that worthy son of 
Kilkenny, John Banim. 

“In those good old times (those of 


George II.) weeks were allotted tothe 
due preparation for such a journey, 
even by the diligence. Apprehend- 
ing a lack of accommodation in 
houses of entertainment upon the 
road, perhaps a lack of houses of 
entertainment themselves, the pru- 
dent man victualled his capacious 
saddle-bags with a week’s provisions 
at least, paid his debts, made his 
will, partook of religious comforts, 
and in various other ways nerved 
his manly mind for his perilous ad- 
venture. Days before his departure 
a tender gloom shaded his domestic 
circle. Upon the doomed morning 
itself, not only all the members of 
the family, but a crowd of friends 
besides, escorted him to the side of 
the awful machine, and there, tear- 
ful and boding embraces were inter- 
changed.” 

Anxious to the burghers of Kil- 
kenny was the departure of the fly ; 
equally anxious was its expected 
return, 

“Many persons, as usual, were 
assembled on Fennell’s Hill (now 
Altamount), hoping to catch along 
the distant road a sight of the dili- 
gence. It was late on a winter’s 
evening, but sufficient light remained 
for the purpose. They had been 
assembled since before three o’clock, 
and had now strained their eyes 
abroad more than an hour, but with- 
out a promise of the expected ob- 
ject.” 

The group now descend, and re- 
turn to the city in despair, and it 
was not till the following evening | 
that the diligence arrived in town. 

“ First appeared an avaunt courier 
in the person of the town fool, a 
half-clad, poor creature, who had 
been born silly; and he, running 
and jumping towards the Cross- 
Keys, and flourishing a stick over 
his head, kept crying out: ‘We 
have her at home at last! Here 
she is—our own darling Lilly? 
Now some score mongrels came in 
view ; and while their barking grew 
shriller, what had before been 
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distant rumble now changed into a 
stunning, crashing noise ; and now 
the windows dancing, and the very 
foundations of the houses quailing 
as it passed, the fly diligence filled 
the eyes of the admirers. Two of 
the helpers who had formed part of 
the company on the hill, trotted 
on bareheaded before the horses. 
Ropes of hemp or hay indifferently, 
with a small remnant of leathern 
harness, attached them to each 
other, and to the ark-like building. 
They barely moved along: their 
jaded and nerveless trot could not 
be rated at more than three or four 
miles an hour... Every human 
thing must have an end, and the 
fly diligence stopped at length at 
the door of the Cross Keys, amid 
the renewed cheers and barks of 
the brats and curs, and the un- 
limited ecstacies of the town fool. 
The expectant town-people gathered 
round, vociferously demanding to 
know if their friends were inside, 
or else under the awning on the top, 
made of sacks spread over hoops.” 


THE POST OFFICE AS IT WAS, 


In the Zransactions of the Society, 
great attention is paid to the little 
farthing tokens used by the impor- 
tant personages (important in the 
eyes of themselves and their fellows 
at least) of the old cities and burghs 
of the country—to the changes in 
their corporation, charters, &c. Pre- 
senters of these little brazen memo- 
rials seem now and then a little 
annoyed at not being able to state 
more of the once active and re- 
spected individuals than their names. 
On several of the tokens the word 
postmaster is attached to the name 
of the individual. Our present pro- 
vincial postmasters exhibit no am- 
bition to issue tokens ; but they of 
the passed-away generations kept 
post horses, and were personages in 
their corporations. Robert Mal- 
colmson, Esq., in his paper on the 
Merchants’ Tokens, struck in Car- 
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low, Bagnalstown, and Tullow, 
quotes from Lord Macaulay a pas- 
sage on the original establishment 
of the post-office in England. We 
are sure that our readers will not 
object to its reappearance here :— 

“* A rude and imperfect establish- 
ment of posts for the conveyance of 
letters had been set up by Charles 
I., and had been swept away by the 
civil war. Under the Commonwealth 
the design was renewed. After the 
restoration, the proceeds of the post- 
office, after all expenses had been 
paid, were settled on the Duke of 
York. On most lines of road the 
mails went out and came in only on 
the alternate days. In Cornwall, in 
the fens of Lincolnshire, and among 
the hills and lakes of Cumberland, 
letters were received once a week. 

There was a daily commu- 
nication between London and the 
Downs, and the same privilege was 
extended to Tunbridge Wells and 
Bath, when these places were crowd- 
ed by the great. The bags were 
carried on horseback, day ani night, 
at the rate of about five miles an 
hour. The post office alone 
was entitled to furnish post-horses ; 
and from the care with which this 
monopoly was guarded, we may 
infer that it was profitable.” 

We must not triumph too much 
over the backwardness of things in 
the seventeenth century. In the 
reign of Charles II. an enterprising 
citizen, William Dockwray by name, 
established a penny post which de- 
livered letters and parcels, six or 
eight times a day, in the crowded 
districts of London, and four times 
a day in the outlets. The charge 
for conveying a single letter for 
eighty miles was only two pence, 
and beyond that, three pence. Con- 
trast these conveniences with the 
public wants when post there was 
none, and recollect that some forty 
years since or less, the postage from 
Dublin to a post town within sixty 
miles was eight pence, and learn to 
respect the giant effortsof some 
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judicious individuals two centuries 
since. 

Our National Association devote 
all their surplus funds, after the 
necessary outlay on printing and 
illustratinig their 7ransactions, to the 
preservation of our venerable ruins 
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from utter destruction. Very richly 
do they deserve the support of every 
educated man in the British empire 
who happens to be gifted with an 
areheologic spirit, and can afford 
to expend on his favourite study a 
sovereign once in every two years. 


SUNLIGHT. 


A BLUE haze in the distance lies, 

The crisp green meadows are newly shorn, 
Cloudlets drift in the Summer skies, 

Birds are loud in the fragrant thorn. 


The leaves, like lovers, kiss in the breeze ; 
And over the fields of glossy wheat, 
Like ripples glancing on sunny seas, 
Light winds dance on their fairy feet. 


The river, glimmering to the sun, 

Like a forest of Templar lances shows, 
Motionless as a kneeling nun, 

The gray spire shines from cottage rows. 


Swifter than swallow down the wind, 
O’er the bridge, and through the vale, 

The engine rushes, and far behind 
Wreaths of luminous vapour sail. 


To one long pent in city lane, 
Noting the Spring by slow degrees ; 
Of Summer little but warmth and rain, 
What magic in such morns as these ! 


The breast expands, as to night dew, 
Wood violets spring in haunts of dove, 
Hope brightens to her brightest hue, 
And the heart glows with faith and love 
F. R.H 
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THE TWO COURTSHIPS. 


A STORY OF 


REAL LIFE, IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


ae 


CHAPTEE f. 


“ When gazing on her features fair, 
Enshrined within her golden hair, 
You would have thought none could 
compare 
With beauty of a type so rare. 


* Beside her stood a form as bright, 
Contrasting darkly like the night 
That follows days of summer'light, 
And full as beautiful a sight.” 


“May I come in?” said a soft, 
sweet voice, as the speaker, a maiden 
of eighteen summers, tapped lightly 
at the door of one of the best bed- 
rooms of the “Lake Hotel,” Kil- 
larney. The prettiest and most 
coquettish of dressing-wrappers en- 
folded her slender form, and braids 
of dark, silky hair hung carelessly 
over her shoulders, reaching to the 
slim, girlish waist; for it was the 
hour of retiring, and the tourists of 
whose party she was one, had tra- 
velled far that day, and now sought, 
with pleasure-tired minds and bodies, 
the snowy and comfortable couches 
prepared for them. At the repeti- 
tion of her firm, yet gentle knock, 
the door opened, and a smiling face 
looked a welcome, even before the 
rounded white arms of its owner had 
drawn her into the cheerful firelight 
of the apartment. Although it was 
still September, the chilly autumn 
nights had begun to penetrate 
through closed and curtained win- 
dows, and the clear blaze diffused a 
pleasant warmth through the room ; 
while our two friends, drawing each 
a seat towards the hearth, sat down 
to enjoy their usual confidential chat 
over the events of the day. Alice 
Newton, the elder of the girls, 

though the difference in age could 
not have exceeded a year or two— 


was tall and gracefully proportioned ; 
her complexion was transparently 
fair, and her well-cut features and 
small, beautifully-shaped head, with 
its aureole of golden-brown hair, 
now loosened, like her companion’s, 
might have charmed a poet or 
painter. Some might find fault in 
the too-soft contour of her laughter- 
loving mouth and chin, which per- 
haps lacked character, or at least 
denoted indecision ; but who could 
meet the arch glance of those bright 
blue eyes, and watch the ever-chang- 
ing dimples of her roseate cheek, 
without yielding to her witchery ? 
Her friend, Clara Leslie, was of an 
entirely different, though scarcely 
less attractive style: she was rather 
under the middle height, slender, 
and of a brunette complexion. Her 
face was full of thought, energy, and 
decision ; yet it was soft and youth 
ful in outline. Large grey eyes, 
shaded by lashes of an unusual 
length, lent a singular charm to her 
features, which were only redeemed 
from insignificance, as compared 
with the classic mould of Alice, by 
the clear pallor of her complexion, 
which defined the reéroussé line of 
her pretty little nose, and contrasted 
well with the ripe hue of her ex- 
pressive mouth. Enveloped in the 
soft folds of her scarlet role de nuit, 
she looked not unlike a youthful 
sybil, and formed almost as lovely 
a picture of maiden charms as the 
beautiful Alice. Her brother, Frank, 
Mrs. Newton, Alice’s mother, and 
their joint friend and admirer, George 
Devereux, formed the party. 

Mrs. Newton was a quiet, lady 
like woman, possessing much worldly 
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shrewdness, and very desirious that 
her well-dowered daughter should 
make what she deemed an advanta- 
geous matrimonial alliance. Frank 
Leslie was devoted to Alice; but 
the far-sighted mother saw very early 
that he was not likely to win the 
affections of the somewhat senti- 
mental beauty, who only saw in her 
lover a sensible, amiable admirer, 
very useful and obliging as a tra- 
velling companion, but totally un- 
like the imaginary hero who was to 
share her future life as her lord and 
master, yet, she hoped, her slave. 
Mr. Devereux was more favoured 
by nature than Frank, who, how- 
ever, possessed a far greater share 
of worldly wealth. George was tall, 
pale, and aristocratic in his bearing : 
he belonged to one of the oldest 
families of his native county; and 
though now reduced to the painful 
necessity of earning his own liveli- 
hood, by a somewhat precarious 
avocation, this fact only lent him a 
romantic interest in the eyes of fair 
Alice Newton, who, as yet almost 
unconsciously, was beginning to 
think more frequently of his hand- 
some face and gentlemanly de- 
meanour than her prudent mother 
would have wished. He was not 
by any means a clever man; yet 
he possessed a singular facility for 
adapting himself to the natures of 
those with whom he associated, 
which endeared him to them far 
more than any amount of genius 
could have done. He possessed a 
fund of light conversation, pleasant, 
without being brilliant ; sung a little, 
and knew, as Frank said, how to 
“get on” with the fair sex, with 
whom he was a universal favourite. 
He had been Frank’s friend from 
boyhood, though a greater contrast 
in every way could scarcely be ima- 
gined. Frank’s nature was emi- 
nently practical: he had little ima- 
gination; and, until he met Alice, 
never knew what it was to indulge 
ina romantic thought. He was what 
men called a “good fellow,” and 


women thought him stupid, although 
his handsome income might have 
tempted many of them to overlook 
this trifling defect. Heart and soul 
he was deyoted, though as yet si- 
lently, to Alice, who quietly ac- 
cepted his homage, without the 
slightest idea of reciprocating his 
affection—not that she was _ heart- 
less or a flirt: she was merely so 
accustomed to admiration and at- 
tention, without troubling herself to 
seek it, that she did not feel respon- 
sible for the feelings of her lovers ; 
and being herself unscathed, she 
never suspected any deep or dire 
consequences to them. George 
Devereux had slightly piqued her 
little vanity, for up to this period 
his petits soins had been so equally 
divided between the two prettiest 
girls he knew, Alice and Clara, that 
no one could attribute them espe- 
cially to either ; and to one so used 
to reign as queen of the ball-room 
or supper-table, this was too novel 
to be endured without an effort to 
regain her supremacy. On. this 
evening she fancied that he had 
chatted longer than usual with the 
witty Clara, and appeared to enjoy 
admiringly her small retorts and 
brilliant sallies ; so her first greet- 
ing, when they were cosily ensconced 
before the fire, was to tax her friend 
with having enslaved this new adorer. 

“So, Miss Clara,” she said, arch- 
ly, “you have really entered the 
lists with me—nay, do not blush so 
brightly, It makes me fear doubly 
so pretty a competitor. How glad 
I am he does ‘not see you now, 
looking such a beautiful, wicked 
little witch in your red robe! My 
chances would be nowhere !” 

“ Dear Alice,” interrupted Clara, 
the hot blood mantling her usually 
pale cheek, “surely you do not 
think I tried to entice Mr. Devereux 
from your side to-day? ‘To rival 
you was never in my thoughts; but 
I saw your face change while he 
spoke to me and I have longed for 
this hour to tell you how uninter 
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tional was my interference with your 
tétea-téte this morning.” 

“You must not apologise, Clara,” 
broke in Alice ; “you have an equal 
right with me to the attentions of 
this Adonis of our circle, and I per- 
ceived to-day that I hada dangerous 
rival; but let us make a compact. 
She who can win him, let her wear 
her laurels in peace—I mean, that 
once he has shown a decided pre- 
ference, the vanquished maiden shall 
retire from the contest, and not 
again engage in it, lest the fickle 
swain should change !—What say 
you ?” 

“ Agreed !” said Clara, with an 
amused smile at Alice’s earnestness, 
yet a tiny sigh followed, for she had 
liked, just a little, this scion of the 
Devereux line, and felt that victory 
would not be hers with such a peer- 
less opponent as the beautiful crea- 
ture before her. Besides, she really 
loved her friend, and had once fondly 
hoped to call her sister, for Frank 
and Alice had grown up together, 
and often in childhood had playfully 
designated each other “man and 
wife.” This was all changed now, 
for, with a woman’s tact, Clara saw 
that they were not suited to each 
other, and had known intuitively, 
even before this evening, that Alice 
would never accept as a husband, 
one possessing so few external at- 
tractions as her brother. With this 
little sigh, then, she yielded up her 
day-dreams, inwardly resolving to 


CHAP’ 


“Twas like a scene of fairy-land, 
When lake and sky and mountains 
hoary, 
Beneath the sunlight’s magic wand 
Were bathéd in a golden glory.” 


BEAUTIFUL as the fairy-like scenery 
of the world-famous Lakes looked 
in the glory of an Autumn sunset, 
when beheld for the first time by 
tourist friends, it seemed to borrow 
fresh splendour from the roseate 
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steel herheart against the unconscious 
George, who was, at this very mo- 
ment, quietly puffing away a first- 
rate cigar, and thinking what a jolly 
day they had enjoyed, and what a 
capital dinner had been provided to 
crown it, and what agreeable girls 
were Alice and Clara! By Jove! he 
scarcely knew which he admired 
most. ‘ Look at Alice,” he said to 
himself, “and you think her match- 
less ; talk to the merry Clara, and 
youfind yourself irresistibly attracted. 
What a pity poor Frank cannot win 
the beauty ! he evidently is irretriev- 
ably in love with her.” 

These were a portion of the me- 
ditations of Mr. Devereux, while 
Clara and Alice gazed into the fitful 
fire, each dreaming her own dreams 
of the misty future,—Alice, with 
parted lips and bright fancy-lit eyes, 
saw herself the queen of his heart ; 
while Clara, her rounded chin upon 
her little hand, beheld in imagina- 
tion Frank’s bitter struggle against 
the tide of disappointed love, and 
felt the tears rising to her attracted 
eyes, while she fancied herself trying 
to console so beloved a brother in 
his hour of sorrow. 

“Good-night, Alice!” she said, 
rousing herself from this painful 
train of thought—“if you are as 
tired as I am, there is no need to 
wish peaceful slumber ;” and em- 
bracing her friend, she hastily quitted 
her to seek her own apartment. 


rER II. 


light, in which the morning sun 
bathed the stern brow of the 
‘“‘Eagle’s Nest,” and played in a 
thousand ripples on the sparkling 
waters. The sitting-room which Mrs. 
Newton had selected, commanded 
an extensive view of the Lower Lake 
‘Tore Waterfall, the ruins of Innis- 
fallen, and the picturesque cottage 
of Glena; and as Alice Newton’s 
artistic eye wandered over its varied 
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scene of wood and lake, she longed 
for the,painter’s art, to perpetuate 
the fleeting beauty of the moment, 
but was soon roused from her reverie 
by payful summons from Clara 
and her “brother to come and help 
them to arrange the programme for 
the day. They were amply supplied 
with guide-books, containing the 
usual amount of valuable informa- 
tion, without in the least enlighten- 
ing them as to the best distribution 
of their limited time. While puzzling 
hopelessly over their task, they were 
interrupted by the announcement of 
an old friend of Mr. Newton's, who 
had seen her name amongst the 
arrivals, and lost no time in coming 
to visit her,—she was at once ap- 
pealed to for a decision, and gave it 
unhesitatingly in favour of the “ Gap 
of Dunloe,” to which they should 
drive, and have a boat to meet them 
at the head of the Upper Lake, that 
being the approved plan of oper- 
ations for the first day in Killarney. 
Having made the necessary prepar- 
ations, including a cold dinner, to 
be partaken of at Glena, or Dinas, 
as they might select, the merry party 
started for the famous Gap, on the 
road to which they were shown the 
home of the illustrious “ Kate Kear- 
ney,” now occupied by her great 
grand-daughter, a buxom Irish lass, 
who had certainly not inherited many 
of the personal charms of her far- 
famed ancestor. Approaching the 
entrance to this mountain defile, the 
road dwindles to a narrow rugged 
pass, which runs on for nearly a mile, 
shut in on either side by an im- 
passable barrier of rock, many hun- 
dred feet in height. Never did the 
old gap look more beautifully im- 
pressive than on this clear sun- 
bright day, when everything around 
seemed leagued in playful defiance 
of its unalterable gloom; even the 
gay faces and merry laughter of its 
many visitors could not chase away 
the frown which seemed to dwell 
perpetually on those grim brows. 
“Why, this is a place that would 
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give a fellow the blues in an hour,” 
said the light-hearted George Deve- 
reux, (one of those happy beings 
who cannot bear to see the dark 
side of the picture, and resolutely 
shut out from their mental landscape 
anything that can possibly remind 
them of the bitterness and disap- 
pointment of human happiness). 
“T don’t understand what beauty 
rational beings can see in these 
sullen-looking rocks, without even 
a shrub to make them look’pleasant ! 
Don’t you agree with me, Miss 
Newton ?” 

“ Not entirely,” said Alice ; “there 
is to me something suggestive in this 
grand mountain pass,—it carries me 
back to those days of bloodshed and 
violence, in which so many dark 
deeds were enacted under the name 
of chivalry and valour, when clan 
was branded against clan in the 
fiercest hostility !” 

“What an imaginative mind you 
must have, to conjure up those old 
scenes at a moment’s notice !” ex- 
claimed Devereux admiringly. “I 
wish you would let me into the 
secret of it ?” 

“ Oh ! you unromantic creature !” 
said Alice playfully. “ I think I shall 
have to hand you over to my friend 
Miss Leslie. I should despair of 
making an impression on you !” 

“Who takes my name in vain?” 
said that young lady, now coming up 
to join in their conversation, which 
up to the present time she had re- 
frained from interrupting, lest Alice 
should repeat her charge of the 
previous evening. 

“T am the culprit, Clara dear: will 
you forgive me the liberty? I want 
you to initiate Mr. Devereux into 
the mysteries of the imaginative art, 
—a branch of his education which 
seems to have been sadly neglect- 
ed ?” 

“ And pray, Alice, why depute the 
task to me ? I should have thought 
you an adapt in that science, and 
very capable of imparting the know- 
ledge to youthful minds.” 
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“ Oh!” said Devereux, interrupting 
the pretty badinage of the girls, “I 
should be only too happy to receive 
lessons from doth. Suppose, for a 
beginning, Miss Leslie gives us her 
thoughts on the gloomy old glen? 
Having already heard your impres- 
sicns, Miss Newton, I am curious 
to know if they will coincide with 
your friend’s.” 

“Comparisons are ne Mr. 
Devereux,” replied Clara saucily ; 
“you know, | could as think of 
entering the lists with Miss New- 
ton.” 

Their conversation was suddenly 
interrupted by the booming sound of 
a small cannon-piece, echoing from 
hill to hill, until lost in the distance 
of space. Mrs. Newton—not being 
as good a pedestrian as the young 
ladies, was obliged to victimize 
Frank Leslie as a walking - staff, 
with whom she had been follow- 
ing at a slow er pace—now came up 
with the rest of her party, who had 
stopped to listen to the long.sound- 
ing reverberations of the cannon, 
which had been fired for the purpose 
of showing the wonderful distinct- 
ness of the echo amongst the sur- 
rounding mountains, and seemed 
really as if the thunder- mouthed 
giants of old still lived in these wild 
hills. Chatting pleasantly, they soon 
reached the western outlet of the 
defile, where they were greeted with 
a lovely panoramic view of the three 
lakes, << deep blue contrasting 
with the golden oe tints of the 
Arbutus wood, fringing the water’s 
edge, and the rich purple of the 
heather-clad mountains. 

“ Glorious Phoebus !” cried Deve 
reux, roused to an unwonted display 
of ent husiasm by the rare beauty of 
the scene before him, ~ “perhaps 
even more so by that his fair 
companion, whose ae delicate 
complexion was heightened by thie 
mountain breezes, which played 
round the summit of the “ Magilli 
cuddies,” under whose shadow they 
now stood. “Ido love sunshine ! 
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What a magic power it has to call 
forth such exquisite beauties of light 
and shade, like the ‘enchanted 
wand’ of fairy tales, whose touch 
turned everything into gold.” 

“What a pretty simile !” said Alice 
laughingly : “ who could have antici- 
pated such poetic sentiments from 
your prosaic mind ?” 

“A tribute to Miss Newton’s charm- 
ing society,” was the gallant reply. 

“* Say, rather, to your own true ap- 
preciation of the beautiful,” rejoined 
Alice in a softened tone, not a little 
flattered by the marked preference, 
which to-day, for the first time, he 
had shown her, causing her a strange- 
ly new sensation of pleasure, not un- 
mixed with triumph, as she thought 
of her compact with Clara, She who 
was so long accustomed to the in- 
cense of admiration without yielding 
a thought to the givers, now felt her 
pulses quicken at the mere sound of 
her own name, when spoken by him. 
With what intense discomfiture 
Frank Leslie saw the impression his 
friend had already made on Alice 
Newton, might be seen from his 
gloomy abstraction of manner. He 
had so long looked upon her as 
his future wife, relying upon her 
mother’s undisguised approval, that 
he had as yet only worshipped her 
in silence, but now, as he watched 
the happy light in those well-loved 
eyes, and the changing colour, tell 
ing of more than he cared to express 
even in thought, he felt an angry 
feeling creep into his heart towards 
him who was robbing him of the 
coveted | rize of his life; but there 
was one heart near which yearned 
sympathetically to his—it was that 
of his sister, Clara, who now saw her 
worst fears realised, for she had long 
foreseen that his love would meet 
with no response from the brilliant 
Alice, who had yet to learn the 
value of such sterling worth as his, 
which, like the hidden ore, is only 
brought to light by careful and 
oftentimes laborious  s« rutiny. She 
sighed as she thought how she, too, 
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had to learn her first lesson in life’s 
bitterness, and inwardly resolved to 
retire, at once and for ever, from 
the contest which he and Alice had 
so lightly entered into,—a resolution 
which shé put into effect that even- 
ing, when she found herself alone 
wirh her friend. 

Mrs. Newton, being very much 
fatigued by her unusual exertions, 
had retired to her room imme- 
diately after dinner ; and the young 
gentlemen having gone to enjoy 
their “ Havannahs” in the open 
air, the girls were able to exchange 
confidences about their little afiires 
de ceur, Clara’s manner was more 
subdued than on the previous even- 
ing, and a close observer might have 
traced in the firm lines of her mouth 
a purpose of unusual determination 
for one so young—one, too,involving 
an amount of pain which she had 
scarcely anticipated. After a mo- 
ment’s thoughtful silence, she said, 
in a frank and apparently uncon- 
cerned manner 
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“Well, Alice, I congratulate you 
sincerely on your conquest. I must 
confess myself thoroughly van- 
quished, and resign all further claim 
to the fascinating Mr. Devereux !” 

“ Why, Clara, you have regularly 
shown the white feather! I thought 
you would have been a much more 
dangerous competitor !” 

* Ah!” said Clara, with a scarcely 
audible sigh, “I believe in the old 
adage, which warns us against play- 
ing with edged tools. You would 
not, I am sure, like to see me a 
living impersonation of that poor 
maiden who ‘never told her love,’ 
&c. ; so you see I go upon the wise 
principle of Arevention rather than 
cure.” 

Their conversation was now in- 
terrupted by the return of the young 
men, which put an end to their 
téte-d-téte for that evening—not a 
little to the relief of Clara, who was 
glad to busy herself at the tea-table, 
and forget, if possible, the painful 
subject of their discussion, 


CHAPTER III. 


“Oh! did we take for Heaven above 
But half the pains that we 
Take daily here for woman’s love, 
What angels we should be !” 


THE next day was one as dreary as 
could well be imagined; the rain 


fell in torrents, and thick dark 
clouds veiled the lovely sky, which 
had yesterday gladdened all nature. 
Our travellers gazed hopelessly 
through windows dimmed with trick- 
ling drops, which at last chased each 
other into little pools on the sashes ; 
and still the weather showed no 
signs of clearing. Their plans were 
entirely frustrated for the time being, 
and all that remained was to devise 
some means of passing the heavy 
hours in so proverbially dull a 
place asan hotel. Mrs, Newton sat 
down to write letters to her nume 
rous correspondents, in which she 
declared she should find occupation 


until dinner-time ; but the young 
people were quite determined to find 
out some more recreative mode of 
spending the intervening hours ; and 
accordingly Frank and George set 
off to explore the resources which 
the hotel might afford, while Alice 
and Clara remained watching the 
gloomy prospect outside, with faint 
hopes of seeing it brighten each 
moment. The murky atmosphere 
suited well with Clara’s meditations, 
who still felt conscious of a little 
pang ac her heart since her conver- 
sation with Alice—in truth, more on 
Frank’s account than her own ; for 
she plainly perceived that he had 
not by any means yielded up his 
claim to the hand of his lady-love, 
but, on the contrary, seemed to per- 
severe in seeking her affections. 
With very different thoughts the 
pretty Alice gazed dreamily on the 
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darkening landscape; a new and 
blissful consciousness throbbed 
through her—that of being beloved 
by the object of her choice (who, if 
she could but have divined his real 
intentions, as yet had not decided 
upon them himself, but wavered be- 
tween the two attractions, like the 
fabulous coffin of Mahomet); she 
had noted with strange pleasure 
George’s look of undisguised ad- 
miration on the previous day ; and 
with the vanity not uncommon to 
youth and beauty, perhaps inferred 
from it more than he dreamed of. 
Be that as it may, our heroine was 
certainly in better spirits than her 
companion, notwithstanding the con- 
tinuous and depressing gloom out- 
side ; and occasionally a smile dim- 
pled her cheek, while a soft light 
beamed through her sweet blue 
eyes, making their arch beauty 
more enchanting still. She did 
not notice that Clara had quitted 
the apartment, until, turning to 
speak to her, she suddenly con- 
fronted Frank, who, with a grave 
yet tender glance, had been evi- 
dently trying to guess the thoughts 
to which she would have blushed to 
give utterance just then, and only 
waited for an opportunity of politely 
interrupting them. 

“Oh, Mr. Leslie !” she exclaimed, 
half-pettishly, “I thought you and 
Mr. Devereux had gone to seek 
amusement for us; and where is 
Clara? She was here but amoment 
since, and you seem by some magic 
to have suddenly taken her place ! 
I must go seek her.” 

“Dear Alice,” said the young 
man, seriously, while the sole pas- 
sion his life had known lent an 
earnest dignity to his whole manner, 
and looked out at her through his 
dark eyes, usually so calm in their 
expression,—“I have long waited 
for an opportunity of speaking to 
you alone, but until now have been 
doomed to disappointment; and 
lest we should be interrupted, let 
me briefly plead my cause; and 
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pray forgive my want of eloquence, 
which now, more than ever, fails me 
in addressing you, whom I have 
loved as long as I can remember, 
and dared to hope one day to claim 
as my own, Alice, will you make 
me the happy guardian of your life 
and welfare? Mine shall be ever 
devoted to you ; and if the tenderest 
love that man ever felt for woman 
can render you content, it is yours, 
—it has always been yours! Do 
not—oh, do not reject it !” 

His words had been prompted by 
a full heart. They were not as 
choice as in cooler moments he 
would have tried to make them, but 
they expressed his meaning; and 
now, with a flushed cheek and 
ardently-anxious gaze, he watched 
her changing face, endeavouring to 
read his fate ere she had spoken. 
Too much surprised by the sudden- 
ness of his speech to interrupt him, 
Alice had slowly become conscious 
that she must at once prevent a re- 
currence of so annoying a circum- 
stance, since she felt that to recip- 
rocate his affection was utterly im- 
possible, and to think of him as a 
husband almost repugnant to her. 
Withdrawing a little from him, she 
said quietly, but firmly— 

“ Mr. Leslie, I am very sorry if 
anything I have done or said during 
our long friendship has led you to 
imagine that it could ripen into a 
warmer intimacy—at least, on my 
part. Such a thought has never been 
entertained by me, nor can it ever 
be; so, please, forgive the pain 
which I am obliged to give you in 
requesting that you will never renew 
this subject: it would be only an 
unpleasant one for both. My de- 
cision is quite final; therefore it 
needs no further discussion.” 

So saying, she left the room be- 
fore he had fully realised that he 
was the discarded suitor of the only 
woman who had ever inspired him 
with a real and deep affection— one 
which he felt would endure with 
his life. 
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Burying his face in his hands, he 
tried to collect his scattered thoughts 
and calm down the tumult of pas- 
sion which shook his inmost spirit, 
as the truth flung its black shadow 
over him. Alice, meantime, had 
encountered Clara on her way to 
summon her to a game of billiards ; 
for Mr. Devereux had just announced 
that he had discovered a first-rate 
table, and had caused a comfortable 
fire to be lighted, in order that the 
outward gloom might be invisible to 
the fair players. He now had balls, 
cues, &c., arranged for them on 
their entrance, so that the prelimi- 
naries of partnership had merely to 
be agreed upon, and the combat of 
skill commenced. 

“T shall go and seek Frank,” said 
Clara, with a quick, suspicious glance 
at Alice’s heightened colour and 
perturbed expression, which the lat- 
ter could not entirely conceal, though 
she made a great effort to recover 
herself. When Clara had left, how- 
ever, and Mr. Devereux suggested 
that they should try a ball while they 
waited, her flagging spirits gradually 
revived ; and in the excitement of 
the contest poor Frank’s idol quickly 
forgot him and his anguish. As 
George watched her graceful move- 
ments, her beauty of form and colour 
seemed to him more evident than 
ever. Her light, ringing laugh, and 
her buoyant, fresh enjoyment of the 
moment, were to his senses like 
gleams of the sunshine he so loved. 
Then, as he felt the charm of her 
presence, it occurred to him that 
life would be considerably brightened 
if shared by so sweet and fair a crea- 
ture. He knew that she was rich, 
admired, and sought after; and, 
with all these advantages, was not 
indifferent to himself. ‘This pleasur- 
able consciousness rendered him 
still more susceptible to her many 
attractive qualities, which had never 
influenced him so much as now. 
We shall leave them to finish their 
double game, and see what had be- 
come of Clara and her brother. 


Instinctively aware of what had 
taken place from her previous mis- 
givings, the affectionate sister had 
sought him, to alleviate, by her sym- 
pathy, the first bitterness of his dis- 
appointment. She had found him 
in the same attitude of sadness, and 
apparently unwilling to speak of his 
trouble even to her. He merely 
pressed her hand in: acknowledge- 
ment of her presence, but uttered 
no word of complaint or reproach, 

It was a relief to both of them 
when Mrs. Newton entered the room 
to ask for some trifling epistolary re- 
quisite, which, having procured, she 
was about to depart and resume her 
pen and ink, when it seemed to 
dawn on her that Alice was absent 
together with Mr. Devereux, a state 
of things not at all in accordance 
with her views, and she accordingly 
requested Clara to seek her daugh- 
ter, remarking that she had for- 
gotten the address of the friend 
to whom she had just written, but 
Alice would, no doubt, recollect 
it. Clara, grieved as she was, could 
scarcely suppress a faint smile as 
she thought how useless were the 
precautions of the worldly - wise 
mother, which were probably already 
frustrated, and this opinion strength- 
ened into conviction when she 
found the billiard-room empty, and 
on quitting it, beheld Mr. Devereux 
looking radiant with a new-found 
happiness, and too abstracted to 
perceive her on his way to his own 
apartment, while, at the same mo- 
ment, Alice entered her mother’s 
room with a quick step and rosy 
cheek, just as the latter had reached 
the door. Until the dinner-bell 
rang, no more was seen of these 
three members of our party, and 
that usually pleasant meal was far 
less sociable on this eventful day ; 
for there appeared to be a feeling of 
constraint over all, even the lively 
and facile George, who cast an un- 
easy glance from time to time at 
Mrs. Newton, which was easy of 
interpretation to Alice and Clara, 
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both of whom tried to overcome the 
stiffness of the intercourse, but with 
little success. Frank certainly en 
endeavoured to rouse himself, but 
relapsed into depression which he 
appeared to find it impossible to 
conquer. All were glad to retire 
early ; and before Clara had com- 
pleted her sleeping 


Alice 
hastily entered her chamber, threw 
her arms about her frie 
burst into happy tears of overwrought 
excitement, and told her she had 
accepted George Devereux that day, 
subject to her mother’s approval, 
which she had every hope of obtain- 
ing, though as yet Mrs. Newton had 
not given her consent to a marriage 


toilette, 


d’s neck, 


which, as Clara knew, was quite op- 


CHAI 
*« His buried hopes arose once more, 
New life within hi irit moved ; 
The world yet held some joys in store 


For one who mourned the lost and 


ioved. 


In some days afterwards the party 
left Killarney ; and the gayest wed- 
ding that had been known for years 
in the wealthy city of L—— was 
that of George Devereux and Alice 
Newton, who, after the honeymoon, 
established themselves in one of the 
prettiest suburban villas in the neigh- 
bourhood, where Alice fondly hoped 
to have realised her rather Utopian 
visions of wedded bliss. The first 
few weeks glided by in undisturbed 
serenity, their little world bounded 
by the narrow circle of each other’s 
happiness, outside which they knew 
no other thought or pleasure. Too 
soon, however, did the tiny cloud, 
at first “no bigger than a man’s 
hand,” appear above the horizon ; 
day by day it grew, until at length 
the whole of the fair sky became 
obscured. 


George Devereux, like 
most of his sex, was very strongly 
imbued with the idea that woman’s 
mission is to minister to man’s 
wants, which, when the novelty of 
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posed to all her plans for her beau- 
tiful daughter; but Alice had no 
doubt she would yield as soon as she 
could be convinced that her child's 
happiness depended on it. 

a dh, C ] ira Y she said, Ps ] shi uld 
feel so glad, only for—- 
she stopped and hesit 
reluctant to spez k of 
tress, even to his sister ; 
with a noble 


” and then 


ited, feeling 


Frank’s dis 
but Clara, 
generosity, returned 
her embrace, wished her every hap- 
piness in her choice, and soothed 
her into calmness, without referring 
to the painful events of the morning ; 
and they separated for the night 
with very different, but equally 
anxious thoughts concerning the 


present and f/ulure. 


TER IV. 
romance had worn off, he began to 
intimate to the fair Alice. She, the 


spoiled darling of a devoted mother, 
accustomed to luxuries and indul- 
gences from her earliest infancy, 
knew not how to descend to the 
petty cares of her new life; and 
neither she nor her husband were 
able to exercise that forbearance 
towards each other so essential to 
conjugal felicity. The daily recri- 
minations in which they began to in- 
dulge soon became bruited amongst 
their acquaintances, and many a 
wise matron shook her head over 
the silly sentimentality of Alice, 
which induced her to select the 
handsome but penniless Devereux 
in preference to the less-attractive 
Frank whose well-known 
amiability of character and substan- 
tial, worldly wealth had made him 
the envy of many a mother’s heart. 
Mrs. Newton soon saw the fatal 
mistake her daughter had made, 
and bitterly reproached herself with 
having yielded too readily to her 
aifectionate persuasions, 

One summer afternoon, as Alice, 
carelessly reclining on a sofa, in the 
abandon of a rather nég/igé toilette, 


Leslie, 














was endeavouring to while away the 
time over the pages of the newest 
sensation novel, she was startled by 
the unexpected entrance of her hus- 
band, accompanied by an old friend 
of his father’s, who was anxious to be 
introduced to his young wife, of 
whose praises he had heard so much. 
George, wishing that she might be 
seen to the greatest advantage, had 
asked him to spend the evening with 
them, that he might hear Alice play 
and sing, both which she did with a 
simple, winning grace, as pleasing to 
the eye asto theear. Alice smiled 
languidly at her husband, and said, 
with a_half-suppressed yawn, “ Oh, 
George, I did not dream of your 
returning for hours! You have just 
disturbed me in the most excit- 
ing e 

Without allowing her to finish her 
sentence, George broke in with an 
impatient gesture. “ Alice, my dear, 
I want you to make the acquaintance 
of a very old friend of mine, Mr, 
Thornton.” And only then, as the 
courteous old gentleman came for- 
ward with a friendly, outstretched 
hand, did Alice become aware of 
the presence of a stranger. She 
returned his greeting in a constrain- 
ed and awkward manner, her temper 
a little ruffled by her husband's 
abruptness, and left the room in a 
few minutes on some frivolous pre- 
text. George could hardly conceal 
his annoyance at this treatment of 
his guest. Alice had frequently 
shown a wilful waywardness in trifles, 
but had never before overstepped 
the limits of politeaess. It was the 
more irritating on this occasion, as 
Mr. Thornton belonged to the old 
school in which punctilious etiquette 
was the rule rather than the excep 
tion, as in these more modern times. 
After exhausting every topic of con- 
versation, and vainly hoping that 
Alice might return and make some 
amende, he hastily rang the bell, 
and on the servant’s making his 
appearance, desired him to inform 
Mrs. Devereux that Mr. Thornton 
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would dine with them to-day, and in 
the meantime would go out for a 
short stroll. 

Before they had left the house, 
Alice sent back a message to the 
effect that she had forgotten to give 
her cook any orders, and wished to 
know if he could not take his friend 
to dine athis club! For a moment 
an angry frown gathered on George’s 
brow ; but suppressing the words 
which were rising to his lips, he 
walked quietly away with his friend, 
who quickly perceived that some 
domestic annoyance had occurred, 
with which he could not help con- 
necting Mrs, Devereux’s abrupt dis- 
appearance ; and with an instinctive 
delicacy, seeing that even his society 
was irksome to his companion, he 
feigned a pre-engagement, leaving 
George to pursue his own medita- 
tions, who, now relieved from any 
further restraint, quickly returned to 
seek his wife, and represent to her 
the strangeness of her conduct. Ir- 
ritated as he was, he could not be 
harsh to her, as she met him smiling 
at the door, and with a charmingly 
penitent expression on her happy 
face, said, with her old playfulness :— 
“Come, let us kiss and be friends, 
George, love ; it was very wicked of 
me to behave so badly to-day ; but 
why did you bring that horrid old 
bore to tease me, when we might 
have had such a pleasant evening 
together ?” 

“ Alice,” returned her husband 
gravely, “I cannot conceal from 
you my vexation at your having acted 
so rudely to Mr. Thornton, whom I 
was particular anxious should have 
been favourably impressed.” 

“ Ah !” laughed Alice, “ that comes 
of marrying a silly little woman 
like me—it was Clara you should 
have had—she would have made you 
a splendid wife !” 

+ = « * * “* 





Twelve months from this date 
George Devereux was a widower. 
The young wife was taken from her 
saddened home by the provident 
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hand of Him who foresaw for her 
but a blighted and embittered fu- 
ture. She died in giving birth to a 
son, which she entrusted to her 
husband’s care, entreating him that, 
through his love for it, he might 
think more tenderly of its buried 
mother; a prayer not destined to 
be fulfilled, for the infant survived 
but a few weeks. This double 
affliction made a painful impression 
on the young mourner, whose for- 
mer gaiety and _ light-heartedness 
was changed into a settled gravity 
of manner ; nor could he quite shut 
out from his memory a conscious- 
ness that he might have made her 
life a pleasanter one. And as the 
image of her innocent, girlish face 
rose before him, the old love beam- 
ing in her eyes, he felt that he was 
indeed desolate, and_at times longed 
to fly from the scenes of such pain- 
ful reminiscences. 

Immediately on Alice Newton’s 
marriage, Clara and Frank Leslie 
were induced to join a party on the 
eve of departure for Rome, where 
they intended to winter. It had 
been an oft-indulged dream of 
Clara’s to visit the Eternal City, in 
which were centred so many associ- 
ations historical, artistic, and re- 
ligious ; and to explore in person 
those classic ruins, whose names 
were familiar from her childhood. 
She had read, with a lively interest, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s fascinating 
romance of Monte Beni, and longed 
to wander through the beautiful 
Borghesi Gardens, where was enact- 
ed the strange scene of Donatello’s 
wild dance. She was curious, too, 
to look in the waters of the Foun- 
tain of Trevi, in which Miriam had 
seen the hideous reflection of her 
pursuing shadow, as she and her 
companions were revelling in the 
mellow light of an Italian moon. 
‘The novelty of all that surroundéd 
her gave a new impetus to her 


thoughts, directing them into a 
wider channel, so that what a 


few months previously was of all- 
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absorbing interest, seemed now 
dwarfed into comparative insigni- 
ficance. Frank, too, under the ge- 
nial influence of the gay circle to 
which his party had obtained an 
entrée, gradually regained his old 
cheerfulness, and was disposed to 
look upon life in a more hopeful 
light than he could have imagined 
possible on that miserable morning 
in the “‘ Lake Hotel,” when the fu- 
ture seemed such a dreary blank. 
Spring had deepened into the 
fervid heats of summer, heralding 
the fatal malaria which warns the 
gay visitor of the winter months to 
fly from its poisoned atmosphere, 
when the party which the Leslies 
had joined made preparations for 
home. Frank and Clara, however, 
having no domestic ties, chose, in- 
stead, to spend the remainder of the 
season in the picturesque land of 
freedom-loving Switzerland. Months 
glided past almost imperceptibly, 
as they strayed from canton to can- 
ton, thinking each more lovely than 
the other; and as they stood on 
the wondrous Mer de Glace, breath- 
less with astonishment at its frozen 
depths, while an almost Indian sun 
burned overhead, they fancied they 
had reached the limits of the mar- 
vellous, until from the summit of 
the Righi they beheld the regal 
majesty of Phoebus, as he rises in 
all the splendour of his morning 
glory. Not until the snow-line had 
descended almost to the green pas- 
tures of the valleys did our travel- 
lers think of returning to the more 
genial climate of their own land. 
During their absence they had 
heard little home news, and were 
therefore quite unprepared for the 
sad intelligence which greeted them 
on their arrival. Clara’s first thought 
was for her brother, to whom she 
knew it must be a bitter blow to 
find her he had left, but one short 
year since, a smiling, happy bride, 
now laid in the grim embrace of the 
ghastly reaper, who never fails to 
cull for his harvest the fairest flowers 
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of earth.. How often, too, she 
longed to soothe, with a woman’s 
tenderness, the desolate,  grief- 
stricken George, but was restrained 
by that icy conventionality which 
society imposes upon the expression 
of the noblest feelings of our nature. 

As time wore on, George Deve- 
reux renéwed his intimacy with the 
Leslies ; and as he became a daily 
witness of Clara’s untiring devotion 
to Frank, watching every changing 
expression in that well-loved face, 
that she might know how to meet 
his lightest wish, he could not help 
recalling how Alice had once jest- 
ingly said to him: “It was Clara 
he should have chosen ;” and day 
by day the truth of that lightly- 
uttered sentence of his dead wife’s 
forced itself on his mind, until it 
grew into a strong conviction. Some- 
times, too, he fancied from Clara’s 
manner, that even now his suit 
might not be rejected; for he had 
seen, more than once, a tender ex- 
pression in her eyes as she spoke to 
him, from which he gleaned some 
faint hopes of a happy future ; 
though, on the other hand, as he 
remembered the warm friendship 
Clara and Alice had entertained to- 
wards each other, he could not per- 
suade himself to think that the sur-, 
vivor would ever accept the love 
which ought to have been sacred to 
the memory of her buried friend. 

Becoming daily more imbued with 
this depressing idea, he at length 
determined to tear himself from her 
presence, which, despite his utmost 
efforts, was beginning to exercise a 
powerful influence over him. With 
this resolution, he commenced to 
make the necessary arrangements 
previous to a long absence—his in- 
tention being to spend some years 
on the Continent. 

The first intimation his friends 
had of his plans was the advertise- 
ment of his pretty little cottage, 
“To be let or sold.” They had 
not seen him for an unusual length 
of time, to Clara’s great disappoint- 
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ment, who had begun to look upon 
his visits as the brightest events in 
her quiet life. She immediately sus- 
pected that all was not right, and 
implored her brother to seek him 
out, and inquire into the cause of 
his having failed to visit them as 
usual, Frank had only just left the 
house on this errand when the 
servant announced Mr. Devereux. 
Clara rose to welcome him with a 
glad smile, playfully reproaching 
him with his forgetfulness of them. 
She did not tell him how she had 
just despatched Frank in search of 
him, and how uneasy she had been 
on his account; but she looked it 
all, and more: for there was that in 
George’s face this morning which 
made her heart yearn to him more 
fondly than ever. The struggle of 
the past few months had traced its 
painful lines on his brow, and a 
close observer might have seen a 
nervous expression in the firmly-set 
mouth, which told, more eloquently 
than words could have done, how 
deeply he had suffered. His manner 
was slightly reserved as he returned 
Clara’s greeting, and said, in a voice 
which betrayed some emotion— 

“T am glad to have found you at 
home Miss Leslie, as I have come 
to bid you and Frank farewell, 
previous to a very long absence, one 
which may extend over many years— 
perhaps for my life ; as there are no 
ties to bind me.to home, and I care 
little where I may pass the lonely 
years of an unknown future !” 

“ Oh, Mr. Devereux !” said Clara, 
the tears springing to her eyes, “ how 
can you think of leaving us? Frank 
has ever loved you as a brother, even 
more tenderly now in your sorrow 
than in the brightness of your short- 
lived happiness; and I, the dear 
friend of your loved wife, must 
always feel a sympathy with you 
which others cannot know. Do not, 
therefore, pain us by saying that you 
leave no ties behind to induce you 
to return. What can be dearer than 
those of friendship, which spring 
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from the noblest portion of our 
nature? As fer me, I have a selfish 
interest in opposing your departure, 
since you are, as it were, the only 
link between me and the dead, and 
I have learned to look upon you 
with more "she suddenly hesi- 
tated, a bright flush crimsoning her 
face at the thought that she had 
nearly betrayed the secret so long 
cherished in silence. 

George, surprised, yet feeling a 
strange joy creep into his heart at 
her emotion, which he could not help 
interpreting as a favourable omen, 
pressed her hand, and thanked her 
earnestly for the kind interest she 
had always evinced in him, telling 
her how the only happy hours he 
had known since the death of his 
young wife were those of his inter- 
course with her and Frank, the re- 
membrance of which would sweeten 
the weary years of absence, and 
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form a link between him and his 
native land, during his voluntary 
exile ! 

As he spoke, Clara’s eyes—those 
clear, soft grey eyes, so full of light 
and shadow, now gleaming through 
the tears she could no longer sup- 
press—met his, and a thrill of glad 
hope shot through his frame, as in 
that glance he read the thought she 
dared not utter,—to bid him stay, 
and be to her, as she had almost 
said, a moment since, more than 
friend or brother! Ah! for the 
fallacy of human intentions, that 
little word, “‘ Goodbye,” which he 
had come prepared to speak, was 
changed into a mutual vow of happy 
love. And through many years of 
peaceful wedded bliss George Deve- 
reux learned with a grateful heart to 
rejoice in the result of his “‘ Second 
Courtship.” 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D. 1189 TO 1870. 


(96.)A.D, 1696.—J OHN METHUEN.-- 
On the death of the last Chancellor, 
the great seal was put in commission, 
Nehemiah Donelan, one of the barons 
of the Court of Exchequer, grandson 
of Chief-Justice Donelan, being one 
of the Commissioners. The authori- 
ties in England appear to have 
taken time to consider on whom the 
prize should be bestowed ; their chief 
object would almost seem to be, who 
was the least qualified to fill so im- 
portant a post ? John Methuen, who 
had been for many yearsenvoy at the 
court of Lisbon, was then member 
for Wiltshire: though called to the 
bar, an able diplomatist, and well 
versed in the principles of interna- 
tional law, he was still said to be 
ignorant of the first principles of 
equity. An active supporter of 
William III., he delivered a speech 
in the House of Commons, in Sir 
John Fenwick’s case, which brought 
him more immediately under the 
notice of the Crown. ‘This memor- 
able case, had it occurred in the 
reign of: James II., would have 
stamped the last Stuart as the most 
tyrannical of princes ; but as it did 
occur almost immediately after the 
revolution, it is lightly touched upon 
by some, explained by others, and 
forgotten by the multitude. The 
facts are shortly these ;—from the 
time when William had signed the 
warrant for the massacre of the Mac- 
Donalds at Glencoe,' the aversion of 
the Jacobites to that prince deepened 
each succeeding day. Negotiations 
were opened with the Court of St. 
Germains ; James II. was invited to 
return to England ; and daily com- 
munications passed between him and 





his formersubjects. Sir John Fenwick, 
deeply implicated in this conspiracy 
was apprehended at New Romney 
on his way to France. Letters were 
found on his person, which put, it 
was said, his guilt beyond all doubt. 
Bills were sent up to the grand 
jury, on the sworn evidence of two 
witnesses, hamed Porter and Good- 
man. After a lengthened exparte 
examination, true bills were’ found, 
and Fenwick was about to be put 
upon his trial on a charge of high 
treason. Lady Fenwick, however, 
induced Goodman privately to leave 
the country, and thus render the 
proceedings abortive. The Crown, 
seeing that they could not, as the 
law stood, obtain a conviction with- 
out the testimony of two witnesses, 
determined to try the prisoner be- 
fore the House of Commons. A 
bill of attainder was accordingly 
brought in, and thus it was sought, 
upon the uncorroborated evidence 
of Porter, to obtain a conviction. 
Against the bill the Tory party was 
arrayed ; and many even of the 
Whigs, who abhorred as unconstitu- 
tional this irregular mode of trial, 
were found voting against the Go- 
vernment. It was argued that such 
a procedure was contrary to the 
practice of all the courts of judicature, 
repugnant to the common notions of 
justice and humanity, diametrically 
opposite to the last act regulating 
trials in cases of high treason, and 
of dangerous consequences to the 
lives and liberties of the people. If 
this mode of trial were allowed, the 
prisoner would have every chance of 
being hanged, and none of being 
saved. The trial should be in ac- 


! Vide note to Sir Walter Scott’s poem on the Massacre of Glencoe. 
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cordance with the laws of the land : 
this mode of trial by bill of attainder 
had never before been adopted by 
the Commons, and if it were success- 
fully persevered in, no British sub- 
ject could know what was treason, 
what was the law of evidence, or how 
he was to be tried.’ 

Methuen, on the third reading, 
summed up the arguments in fa- 
vour of the passing of the bill as 
follow ?— 

“Mr. SPEAKER,—I have not 
troubled you in any of these long 
debates, nor do I willingly do so 
now. ‘The greatest part of the de- 
bate hath run upon two things: on 
the one side, the inconveniency of 
bills of attainder, or, at least, the 
having them too frequent; on the 
other side, that it is necessary to have 
them sometimes, that no person 
might think they were out of reach, 
if they could evade the laws that 
were made to punish ordinary of- 
fences. I think both those points 


too general, and that this bill ought 
to have its fate upon the particular 


circumstances of the case before 
you ; and whoever gives his affirma- 
tive to this bill ought to be con- 
vinced that Sir John Fenwick is 
guilty of high treason, and also that 
there are extraordinary reasons why 
the nation does prosecute him in so 
extraordinary a manner ; and I do 
think that neither of these is suffi- 
cient to prosecute him alone. 

* If, between the indictment and 
arraignment, or trial, Goodman had 
died, and there had been no other 
reason for attainting Sir John Fen- 
wick, but only the want of evidence, 
I should not have thought it a suffi- 
cient reason, though we should have 
an opportunity of being informed of 
his particular evidence, and _be- 
heved him guilty; and if Sir John 
Fenwick does not appear guilty, I 
do not think that any reasons of 
State can justify this bill, though he 
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hath prevaricated and behaved him- 
self to the dissatisfaction of every- 
body ; therefore I think there must 
be both these. 

“ You have heard the evidence ; I 
shall not repeat it, but rather come 
to those things that distinguish Sir 
John Fenwick’s case only thus: 
you have received the evidence 
against Sir John Fenwick, and given 
him liberty to make his defence, and 
have fully heard him, which, I think, 
hath altered the reasons of a great 
many precedents cited from Lord 
Coke and other authors. 

“That which distinguishes this 
case is the great danger the nation 
was in from this conspiracy, and the 
sense the nation hath had of it; 
and I find, by the general opinion 
of all persons, this danger is not yet 
at an end. .. . The notion of two 
witnesses being necessary has so 
much gained upon some gentlemen, 
that we have it said that this is re- 
quired by the law of nature, the 
universal law of nations—nay, by 
the eternal law of God ; and I think, 
if it was so, there is no doubt but it 
would oblige us. And, therefore, 
to go to the bottom of the matter: 
that this or that man deserves pun- 
ishment is because he is guilty of a 
crime, let his crime be made evident 
in any way whatsoever ; for what- 
ever makes the truth evident is, and 
is accounted in all laws to be, evi- 
dence. 

“Now the rules for examining 
whether any person is guilty or not, 
and the.evidence that is allowed as 
sufficient, is different in all nations. 
No iwo nations agree in the same 
evidence for the trial of criminals, 
nor in the manner of giving the 
evidence against them. 

“ Your trials differ from those of 
all other nations ; not that you are 
tried by a jury which is particular 
to you, but that the witnesses are 
to be produced face to face before 
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the offender; and you have made 
laws that there shall be two witnesses 
in high treason; and herein you 
are the envy of all other nations, 
“Sir, the evidence that is to be 
given against criminals differs in 
the same nation, when the offence 
differs. ‘There is a difference be- 
tween the evidence that will convict 
aman of felony, and the evidence 
that is to convict a man of treason ; 
and the evidence to convict a man 
of the same crime hath been diffe- 
rent in the same nation at different 
times. No doubt, by the common 
law of England, that evidence was 
sufficient to convict a man of any 
crime which was sufficient to make 
the jury believe the person was 
guilty. Thus, before the statute of 
Edward VI., a man might be con- 
victed of treason by one witness. 
“If this case did shake the man- 
ner of trials in courts below, I 
should be very unwilling to do it ; 
but I do take it clearly that it can- 
not make the least alteration in the 
proceedings of any court; but, on 
the contrary, I think there is no 
stronger argument for your resorting 
to this extraordinary way than that 
of the care and caution with which 
your law hath provided for defence 
of the innocent. Your laws are 
made for ordinary trials, and for 
these things that happen usually, 
and there is no government we 
know of in the world where there is 
not resort to extraordinary power in 
cases that require it.. . . Thenext 
argument is from the precedent we 
are about to make. . If this 
precedent appear to posterity to be 
the precedent of an innocent man, 
or a person whose guilt was doubted, 
I do agree it would be an ill-prece- 
dent; but if the case be that this 
precedent will appear to posterity, 
upon the truth of the thing, to be a 
precedent made of a man notori- 
ously guilty, of a man that had de- 
served this extraordinary way of 
proceeding, and this general re- 
sentment of the nation; and that 
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nothing could have hindered this 
man from the common justice of the 
nation but his having endeavoured 
to elude it inthis manner. But if it 
appears that you would not be put 
off so, but that your indignation 
made an example of this man, [ 
shall not be sorry it shall appear to 
posterity ; but I believe that pos- 
terity will (as I think they ought to) 
thank you for it. 

“Sir, I say for myself that I 
should not, while innocent, think 
my life in danger, to be tried by 
four hundred English gentlemen, 
and the peerage of England, with 
the royal assent. 

“JT am convinced in my con- 
science that Sir John Fenwick is 
guilty of high treason, and that 
there are reasons so extraordinary 
to support this bill of attainder that 
I do not see how any person that is 
so convinced can refuse to give his 
affirmative to this bill.” 

The arguments having closed, the 
house divided, when it appeared 
that the third reading was carried 
by the small majority of seven. 
Forty-one lords entered a protest, 
couched in the strongest terms, 
against this decision —Sir George 
Fenwick was then brought to the 
scaffold. The ‘Chancellorship of 
Ireland had become vacant on the 
death of Sir Charles Porter, and 
Methuen’s course in relation to Fen- 
wick’s case gave him strong claims 
on the ruling powers. Vernon, Se- 
cretary of State, accordingly wrote 
on his behalf to the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, and secured for him the ap- 
pointment. At the same time, he 
took care to remind the Duke, that 
by bestowing the Irish Chancellor- 
ship on him the Government would 
then have another place in its gift— 
that of Ambassador at the Court 
of Lisbon. Methuen, however, not 
content with the Irish Chancellor- 
ship, obtained for his son, Paul Me- 
thuen, the Ambassadorship at the 
Portuguese Court, which he had 
himself just vacated. ‘To Vernon, 
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this conduct seemed gmasping in the 
extreme ; but the Prime Minister 
had no reason, nevertheless, to re- 
gret the appointment he had made. 
Some of the correspondence of Paul 
Methuen relative to the proposed 
treaty with the King of Portugal, at 
a time when England was drifting 
into a war with France, is still in 
existence.’ Later (on the 16th May, 
1703) he concluded, in his capacity 
of Ambassador-extraordinary of her 
Britannic Majesty, Queen Anne, a 
treaty offensive and defensive with 
Don Pedro. This treaty is signed 
by Paul Methuen,’ and was the last 
official act of his, at the Court of 
Lisbon, before bis removal to an 
other sphere. Meanwhile his father, 
John Methuen, entered on the duties 
of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and 
was sworn into office 31st May, 
1697,> gth William III. On the 
15th of June following he presided 
for the first time in the House of 
Lords, as appears from the following 
memorandum: “John Methuen, 
Esq., Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
and Speaker of this House, took 
the oaths aud subscribed the de- 
claration pursuant to the Act of 
Parliament made in England, en- 
titled: ‘An Act for abregating the 
oath of Supremacy in Ireland,’ and 
appointing other oaths, and then 
took his place on the woolsack.’* 
From that day, until the close of 
the session, the Chancellor was not 
even once absent from his post, 
On the 27th July, 1697, “the Lerds 
Justice made an excellent speech, 
delivered by the Marquis of Win- 
chester,” pressing on the House the 
necessity of encouraging Protestant 
strangers to settle in Ireland, espe- 
cially as they may contribute “to 
the increase of the linen manu- 
facture, which is the most beneficial 
trade that can be encouraged in 
Ireland.” ‘This speech was well 
received by both houses of the legis- 
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lature. On the following Saturday, 
21st July, the Chancellor reported 
that the House did wait on the 
Lords Justices “to thank them for 
their excellent speech.” It was then 
ordered by the House of Peers 
“that the Bill entitled ‘An Act 
suppressing all friaries, monasteries, 
nuuneries, and other Popish con- 
vents, and for banishing all the re- 
gulars of the Popish clergy out of 
the kingdom,’ be read for the first 
time.” A few days later, on the 
16th of August, the Commons hav- 
ing approached the bar of the House 
of Lords “ with three courtsies,” the 
Chancellor received from them an 
engrossed draft of an Act, entitled : 
An Act to prevent Protestants inter- 
marrying with Papists. The Par- 
liament was then prorogued; the 
Chancellor left for England ; Lords 
Meath, Longford, and Blessington 
having been sworn in as commis- 
sioners for the custody of the great 
seal. Returning shortly previous to 
the opening of Parliament, which 
took place on the 27th September, 
1698, he again presided day after 
day as speaker in the House of 
Lords. Dissolved on the 14th June, 
1699, parliament did not reassemble 
during the next five years. Methuen 
left Ireland again on the 2oth 
January, 1700—returned on the 
2oth July, 1701. In the month of 
Pecember following he went to 
England, and, conscious of his own 
deficiency, came back no more to 
his place in the Court of Chan- 
cery. Ignorant, at his arrival in 
Ireland, of the principles of equity, 
he does not appear to have turned 
his attention much to the judicial 
duties of his office. On the removal 
of his son, Paul Methuen, from the 
post of ambassador to the Court of 
Lisbon, in the autumn of 1703, Sir 
John Methuen was once more ap- 
pointed to that embassy, one of the 
first of his official acts being the 
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treaty signed on the 27th December, 
1703, with the signature, “ JoHN 
METHUEN.” This was entered into 
between her Majesty Queen Anne 
and Don Pedro, King of Portugal, 
whereby His Majesty agreed to ad- 
mit into Portugal the woollen manu- 
factures of England; while by the 
second article Queen Anne engaged 
to grant a differential duty in favour 
of the wines of Portugal, so that 
the duties on those wines should 
be always one-third less than 
on the wines of France.? By this 
treaty the wine trade of England 
for ene hnndred and fifty years has 
been governed.* Methuen was dili- 
gent at the embassy in Portugal 
until 1706, when he was seized with 
an apoplectic fit, and died almost 
immediately.‘ 

The loss of that able minister at 
a time that England was involved 
in a continental war is deplored 
by Bishop Burnet as a national 
calamity.’ Sir John Methuen was 
succeeded in his estate by his son 
Paul, then minister at one of the 
Italian courts, and afterwards Secre- 
tary of State for England,* and he, 
dying without issue in 1757, was 
succeeded by his cotsin, Paul Me- 
thuen, M.P. for Warwick, ancestor 
fourth in the ascending line of the 
present Baron Methuen.’ 

(97). A.D. 1703.—StR RICHARD 
Cox.—The family of Cox was for 
centuries resident in the south of 
England. Having come over to this 
country early in the seventeenth 
century, they settled near Kilworth, 
in the county Cork. The first of 
the family of whom we shall make 
especial mention, is Captain Rich- 
ard Cox, renowned for his great 
strength and courage. An adherent, 
in his early career, of Charles the 
First, he espoused in latter years the 
cause of the Parliament, which over- 
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threw theEstablishedChurch, brought 
the King to the scaffold, and de- 
stroyed the last vestige of Irish 
nationality. While thus engaged, 
he met a lady, whose name was 
Catherine Patten, the widow of 
a brother officer, and daughter of 
Captain Walter Bird, a gentleman 
of position residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clonakilty. Her hus- 
band had been captain in the Par- 
liamentary forces, and was killed 
at the seige of Dungarvan. Mrs. 
Patten is said to have felt his death 
bitterly. Captain Richard Cox was 
then quartered in the town where 
she lived. He essayed to console 
her, and she was consoled. Time 
and the gallant captain made good 
their ground against unavailing me- 
mories—at last the lady consented 
(the old, old story) to cast in her 
lot with his. But their happiness 
(for they were happy) was but short- 
lived. In the glow of youthful 
affection, they had parted in the 
morning ; in the evening of that day 
he was brought back a lifeless corpse ; 
the hand of the assassin had done 
its work. The widow lived a few 
months, then died of grief, leaving 
but one child, who bore his father’s 
name. The eldest brother, John 
Bird, took upon himself the charge, 
such as it was, of his sister’s son, 
and sent him to school at Clonakilty, 
in the county of Cork, but thefather’s 
and the mother’s care were gone, 
and the little boy was left with only 
one book to acquire knowledge and 
to prepare for the battle of life; and 
yet he did acquire knowledge, and 
he retained it wonderfully —for, as he 
had no books of his own, he was 
wont to occupy his time, when other 
children were at play, in transcribing 
his lessons from their books on 
scraps of broken paper. And thus 
it was that whatever he learned be- 
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came indelibly printed en _ his 
memory. In consequence of his 
uncle’s death, he was removed from 
school at the age of ten years. He 
had still another uncle, Captain 


Walter Bird, who was seneschal of 
several manorial courts in the county 
Cork, under whom he first acquired 
that love for legal pursuits which so 
marked his future fe. At sixteen 
years of age he was bound to an 
attorney, and before he was eighteen 
he commenced practising in his 
uncle’s court. Hesoon managed to 
lay aside £50 a year, and with his 
little savings, together with the sum 
of £150, which he received for some 
trifling property that had been be- 
queathed him by his godfather, 
and with an annual rental of £25, 
arising out of some small tenements 
in the county of Galway,’ which 
the Parliamentary government had 
awarded to-him, in consideration of 
his father’s services, he had the 
courage to cross over to England, 
enter his name at Gray’s Inn, and 
become a law student. 

Cox was now on the road to the 
bar. Friendless in the great city, 
he applied himself diligently to the 
study of the law. It so chanced 
that, one day, a lecturer of the Inn 
having been suddenly taken ill, Cox 
was called upon to fill his place ; 
which he did, and did so well, that 
he was admitted to the bar on the fol- 
lowing Monday, several years in an- 
ticipation of the ordinary time. Sir 
Francis Derwentwater, too, was so 
captivated by his address, that he 
invited him to settle near him in 
the north of England; an offer 
which, with much gratitude, he de- 
clined, and returned to Ireland in 
the same year. 

Cox was now two-and-twenty 
years of age, and unmarried ; and, 
as too often happens amongst men 
of his laborious profession, he look- 
ed on money as an essential in 
gredient of happiness. But those 
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whose only aim is wealth are often 
doomed to disappointment. He 
proposed for, and was accepted by, 
a young lady said to be entitled to 
a considerable fortune. ‘They were 
married ; and the lawyer found, 
when too late, that she was not in 
possession of literally one single far- 
thing. In despair, he fled from his 
profession, took a farm near Clona- 
kilty, and there remained for some 
years, entirely devoted to agricul- 
tural pursuits. At length, roused 
from his lethargy by an increasing 
family, he was forced to return to 
the bar, and was appointed Re 
corder of Kinsale in 1680, Edu- 
cated, from his earliest infancy, to 
abhor the doctrines and the prac- 
tices of the Catholic faith, he was 
ever foremost in the Puritan ranks, 
ever ready to join with those who 
were but too anxious to oppose 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
But allowances must be made, and 
it is only fair to make them, on ac- 
count of his early associations. In 
1687, he was compelled, by the 
great Catholic reaction of that year, 
to leave this country ; and taking up 
his abode in Bristol, he found his 
clients become even more nume- 
rous than they had been at home. 
Nevertheless, in the midst of busi- 
ness he could still find time to write 
a history of Ireland, which, though 
incorrect in many respects, and 
deeply imbued with religious fana- 
ticism, must ever be looked on as 
a labour of priceless value. 

The Prince of Orange, on his 
arrival in England, was at once 
joined by Mr. Cox, whose zeal for 
the revolution was unsurpassed. 
He was immediately offered the 
situation of secretary to the Duke of 
Schomberg, Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces of William in Ireland ; 
but not understanding the French 
language, he declined the offer. 
When the King, however, resolved 
to go in person to Ireland, he 
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cheerfully accepted the post of sec- 
retary to Sir Robert Southwell, prin- 
cipal Secretary of State, and took 
upon himself the whole care and 
burden of that office. 

When.the King marched to Dub- 
lin, after the battle of the Boyne, 
he was accompanied by the subject 
of this memoir. Encamping the 
first night at Finglas, the King 
issued the celebrated “ Declaration 
of Finglas,” which was drawn up 
by Cox, and of which (unaltered, 
even in a word, from the first draught) 
the King was pleased to say that 
“Mr. Cox had hit exactly on his 
own mind.” Pardon was thereby 
extended to all common people 
who had served in the armies of 
James II., provided they returned 
to their dwellings, and gave up their 
arms, before the 1st day of August, 
1690, After the surrender of Water- 
ford, Mr. Cox was immediately 
made recorder of that city ; and the 
King, sensible of his faithful ser- 
vices during the campaign, and 
willing to reward him to his satis- 
faction, commanded the Secretary of 
State to inquire what employment 
he would prefer. He, being at that 
time, by reason of the great fatigue 
he had lately undergone, disposed 
to rest from much labour, and to 
devote himself to literary pursuits, 
chose the place of Second Justice in 
the Common Pleas, and he was ac- 
cordingly sworn into office on the 
15th September, 1690. 

On the 5th May, 1691, Cox was 
appointed Governor of the County 
and City of Cork. One of his first 
acts was to issue a proclamation 
“forbidding Papists to be out of 
their dwellings from nine o’clock at 
night until five in the morning, or 
to be found two miles from their 
places of abode, except in a high- 
way or on market days.” His many 
services to the Protestant cause, 
and his merciless hatred to the 
Catholics, rendered him the idol of 
the party of the revolution. 
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On the 5th November, 1692, he 
was knighted with the sword of 
state, in the Castle of Dublin, by 
the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Sidney, 
who, during his government, gave 
him all the marks of favour aad 
esteem that were in his power, and 
afierwards, so long as his lord- 
ship lived, continued to him his 
friendship and good offices. 

In 1693—April 26th, at a meeting 
of the Philosophical Society, held at 
the Provost’s house, Trinity College, 
Sir Richard Cox read a paper on the 
Natural History of Ireland. In the 
month of February following, he was 
nominated one of the Commissioners 
for Forfeitures, at a salary of £400 a- 
year. This appointment had been 
secured for him, as we have seen, 
entirely through the interest of the 
Lord Chancellor, Sir Richard Porter, 
and it was owing to their joint in- 
fluence (for, spite of his bigotry, he 
was now, and continued to be for 
some years, a lover of justice) that 
the last shred of landed property was 
preserved to the remnant of the 
Old Catholic aristocracy. Sir Richard 
Cox hitherto, in every act of his life, 
was influenced by motives of impar- 
tiality. He was reared in the hotbed 
of prejudice,—he was prejudiced, 
but he was just, and he felt that it 
was but justice that his Catholic 
fellow - countrymen should receive 
the fullest protection insured to them 
by the articles of the treaty of 
Limerick ; and through good report, 
and through evil report, he gave his 
judgment to that effect. In the 
court, acting as a Commissioner of 
Forfeitures,’ “ he was an incessant 
stickler for the articles of Limerick 
and Galway ; and in the case of the 
Galway men he made so eloquent a 
speech, and insisted so strongly on 
the heinousness of breaking public 
faith, and on the ingratitude it would 
carry with it to the great deliverer, 
as well as to the good general, who 
had granted these conditions, that he 
brought the rest of the Commis- 
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sioners to his opinion, and saved 
the estates of the claimants.” 
Though strenuous in supporting 
the rights of the Catholic claim- 
ants, he was opposed to allowing 
any share in the government to be 
extended to those who refused to 
conform to the Church established 
by law. At length, his enemies, em- 
bittered by his upright conduct as 
Commissioner of Forfeited Estates, 
succeeded in obtaining his expulsion 
from the council-board. The death 
of his friend, Sir Charles Porter, too, 
was a shock to Sir Richard, who, 
from that time until 1701, held no 
public employment apart from his 
ordinary business of Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. He ac- 
cordingly turned his attention to the 
publication of books of some pre- 
tension, the first on the conversion 
of the Irish, in which he endea- 
voured to convince them of the errors 
of the Roman Church, and the se- 
cond entitled, “Some Thoughts on 
a Bill depending before the Right 
Honourable the House of Lords, for 
prohibiting the Exportation of Wool- 
len Manufactures in Ireland to 
Foreign Parts.” Sir Richard beheld 
with amazement the representatives 
of the Irish nation prepared to destroy 
the rising manufacture of woollen 
fabrics in their own country,—a 
manufacture which had flourished 
beyond all expectation since the 
introduction of the great factories in 
1685. How instructive and how 
amusing is it to read of its growth 
and development! how saddening 
to see the sons of the soil banish it 
themselves, to their utter ruin, from 
their own shores! When barbarians, 
in times of the remotest antiquity, 
were clad in the skins of wild beasts, 
the nations of the east were “ clothed 
in purple and fine linen.”’ Weaving 
has ever been the accomplishment 
and the employment of the matrons 
of eastern states. “ Guide the spindle 
and direct the loom’? were the last 
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words of the Trojan Hector to his 
sorrowing princess. The Phceni- 
cians taught this art to the natives 
of the west, where the distaff soon 
found its place, alike in the palaces 
of the rich, and in the cottages of the 
poor. In Ireland every family spun 
its own wool and wove its own 
cloth, and it was not until the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes that 
great public factories sprang into 
existence in this country. These by 
degrees undermined the very know- 
ledge of the art in private families, 
where the unmarried females, from 
their constant employment, had 
acquired the name of spinsters. The 
mechanical contrivances introduced 
by the unhappy French refugees 
were immediately applied to the 
machinery in the great factories ; 
and the people whom the cruel 
edict of Louis XIV. had driven from 
their own country, brought into this 
the appliances which soon raised the 
linen and woollen manufactures to 
such a height as to threaten utter 
destruction to the English workmen, 
who were undersold in their own 
country by the Irish traders, This was 
intolerable. Addresses were voted 
from the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons to the King, complaining of the 
oppression which was inflicted upon 
the industrious people of England by 
reason of the prosperous condition 
of the woollen trade in Ireland; 
prayed that His Majesty might be 
“* pleased, in the most public and ef- 
fectual way that may be, to declare to 
all your subjects of Ireland, that the 
growth and increase of the woollen 
manufactures there has been, and 
will be, ever looked upon with great 
jealousy by all your subjects of the 
kingdom ; and if not timely reme- 
died may occasion very strict laws 
totally to prohibit the same.” The 
King replied: that he “would do 
all that in him lay to discourage the 
woollen manufactures of Ireland” — 
and he kept his word. And now an 
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act of as base subserviency as could 
disgrace the annals of any civilised 
country was passed by the Irish 
puliament, imposing on their own 
woollen manufacturers such an op- 
pressive tax on exportation as ut- 
terly to shut it out from the markets 
of the world ; and it was a commen- 
tary on this deplorable legislation 
that Sir Richard Cox published in 
1698. ' 

The dull monotony of a junior 
judgeship in the Court of Common 
Pleas, was now, in 1701, about 
to close, and a brighter career to 
open on the subject of our memoir. 
We have already seen how the 
hardships of the circuits in early 
times bore heavily on the bench 
and on the bar,—Judges lost their 
lives in those laborious duties ; and 
now Chief-Justice Hely, of the 
Common Pleas, the going Judge of 
the Spring Assizes, died on the 
Munster circuit. The friends of the 
English connexion in Ireland im- 
mediately laid hold of this oppor- 
tunity for Sir Richard’s advancement. 
The Lord Lieutenant (the Earl of 
Rochester), and several other peers, 
made interest with the King to 
obtain for him the vacant Chief- 
Justiceship ; and he was accordingly, 
on the 16th May, sworn into office, 
and in a few days after was appoint- 
ed member of the Privy Council. 

In this situation he had acquired 
a high reputation, when, in 1702, the 
Duke of Ormond was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Atthe 
Spring Assizes of that year, Cox was 
one of the going judges of the Con- 
naught circuit, and found, on reach- 
ing Ballenrobe, then an assize-town 
of the county of Mayo, a summons 
from Queen Anne,' to repair forth- 
with to London, to advise Her 
Majesty on divers matters of great 
importance, especially in reference 
to the great question, whether it 
would be most for the interest of 
England to encourage the manufac- 
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ture of linen, or that of woollen 
fabrics in Ireland. The Chief-Justice 
at once left his circuit, and the 
assizes were continued by one of 
Her Majesty’s counsel, to whom the 
commission was directed. Having 
presented himself at court, he was 
most graciously received by Her 
Majesty. He told her plainly that 
he considered “the most impolitic 
step ever taken by England was that 
lately taken to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of woollen fabrics from Ireland : 
that the woollen trade was then 
destroyed.” His opinion was not 
followed, though it was shared in 
by many of the cabinet ; but yet they 
were borne down by public opinion 
in England. Nevertheless, the Queen 
presented him with a sum of £500, 
to defray the expenses of his jour- 
ney. 

During his stay in England the 
removal of Lord Chancellor Methuen 
was first mooted. In 1703, Sir 
Richard returned to Ireland, and 
Methuen, having been appointed 
ambassador at the court of Lisbon, 
immediately resigned the seals, Sir 
Richard Cox was appointed, by the 
Queen in council, as his successor. 
He was sworn into office on the 
6th August, and on the roth is- 
sued writs for a new parliament. 
From the time of his return to 
England, even before his being 
sworn into office, Her Majesty’s 
ministers corresponded with him 
about the draughts of bills sent over 
to England by the Irish Council, 
one of which was “A Bill to Recog- 
nise Queen Anne’s Right and Title to 
the Crown.” The Privy Council in 
England, in direct opposition to his 
expostulations, sent the Bill back, 
on the ground that the Irish govern- 
ment would not be permitted to 
pass an Act either approving or 
disapproving of the Queen’s title— 
inasmuch as to do so would be 
tantamount to a declaration that 
Ireland was an independent country.” 
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2 Ib. 221. 
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No Popery—then the cry in Eng- 
land— was taken up by the Protes- 
taats of Ireland ; and, to his disgrace 
be.it told, the Chancellor, who had 
hitherto acted with unswerving con- 
sistency in supporting the articles 
of the treaty of Limerick, was now 
ranged on the side of religious 
intolerance, and was active and fore- 
most in introducing the bill to pre- 
vent the further growth of Popery. 
The other judges of the Irish bench 
were not opposed to the forging of 
these fetters; and Sir Gilbert Dal- 
ben, one of the judges ofthe Court 
of Common Pleas, who was then in 
London, thus wrote of the proposed 
bill to the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, on the 2oth January, 1703 :— 

“My Lorp CHANCELLOR, — 
. . . That which hath been most 
in the thoughts of the ministry in 
England, on which they have spent 
more time than all the rest, is the 
bill to prevent the growth of Popery. 
It lay some time before the council 
here before it was referred to the At- 
torney and Solicitor-General. When 
they had duly considered it, instead 
of making a report upon it (as they 
usually do on bills referred to them), 
they represented to the Queen in 
council that it was a dif of very 
great moment, too big for them to 
determine upon, and therefore pray- 
ed that it might be referred to a 
committee of the council, which was 
ordered accordingly. This com- 
mittee took a great deal of pains in 
considering and adjusting it; but 
when their amendments were re- 
ported, the council disliked many 
of them ; so that it was recommitted 
to a committee who revised it with 
great care ; and notwithstanding 
the committee consisted of persons 
who were of different parties, yet the 
bill was at length settled with great 
unanimity, and the amendments were 
unanimously agreed to, this night, 
upon a report made of them in full 
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council. But the noblest amend- 
ment is, that all persons having any 
office, civil or military (which in- 
cludes offices in corporations), shall 
be obliged to take the oaths and to 
receive the sacrament according to 
the usage of the Church of Ireland ; 
and in default of so doing, the 
office to be void. And whosoever 
shall continue to act in his respec- 
tive office, after having neglected 
thus to qualify himself within the 
time limited bythe bill(as amended), 
shall incur such penalties and dis- 
abilities as are imposed by our 
Test Act.” 

In due time the bill was taken in 
charge by the Chancellor, and by 
him brought through its several 
stages in the House of Lords, 
where counsel, whose names will be 
ever memorable in _history,—Sir 
Stephen Rice, and Messrs. Theo- 
bald Butler and Malone, — were 
heard in opposition to the bill.’ But 
all their appeals were in vain; the 
speakers on behalf of the Crown re- 
plied, that “the Roman Catholics 
had nobody to blame but them- 
selves ; that all they had to do was 
to conform to the State religion.” 
The Chancellor made a report to 
the Government of what was urged 
by counsel at the bar; he then 
summed up all the arguments, and 
succeeded in carrying the bill, “dozng 
justice to all parties.”* By the pro- 
visions of this enactment (2 Anne 
ch. vi.),> it was made illegal for 
Catholic parents to send their 
children to schools in_ places 
beyond the seas, all places for 
Catholic education in Ireland being 
Children of Catholic pa- 
rents were encouraged to become 
Protestants. ‘The eldest son of a 
Catholic parent, becoming Protes- 
tant, might make his father tenant 
for life of such lands as he was pos- 
Papists could not be 
children could be taken 


closed. 


sessed of. 
guardians ; 


1 Curry’s Review ; Plowden’s Historical Review ; Taaffe’s Review. 


* Ware's Life of Sir Richard Cox. 


3 Trish Statutes, vol iv. p. 12. 
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from their Popish parents; and 
Papists were disabled from purchas- 
ing fee-simple estates. But these are 
only a few of the many enactments 
of that act, too long to give in de- 
tail, and- which it were better had 
they been long since forgotten. 
“The bill then passed without a 
dlissentient voice, without the oppo- 
sition or protest of a single indi- 
vidual”? member of that subservient 
House, which had, a short time be- 
fore, destroyed the woollen trade of 
their own country, in which the 
people employed were exclusively of 
the Protestant faith. The penal laws 
were now in full force—laws of 
which Montesquieu’ observed, that 
“they were so rigorous, though not 
professedly of the sanguinary kind, 
that they did all the hurt that pos- 
sibly could be done in cold blood.” 

In 1704, the Chancellor was 
sworn in as one of the Lords-Jus- 
tices. During their government a 


considerable number of troops were 


sent, as provided by Sir Paul Me- 
thuen’s treaty, to Portugal; in 
carrying out which proviso the 
Chancellor was so remarkably ac- 
tive that he received the thanks of 
the Karl of Galway, the commander 
of the forces in Portugal. Sir Richard 
presided in the Upper House after 
the return of the Lord Lieutenant, 
in November, 1704. As @ compen- 
sation for the loss of the woollen 
trade, the Chancellor suggested and 
obtained a law in England permit- 
ting the Irish to export their linens 
directly to the colonies. And to 
this enactment may be traced the 
success of the Irish linen trade 
during the early portion of the 
eighteenth century. In 1706 he 
was created a baronet, in reward 
for his services to the Crown. 

Sir Richard Cox had now, for 
several years, enjoyed the royal 
favour. But “favour is deceitful,” 
and fortune proverbially unsteady : 
the known dislike of Sir Richard 


! O’Connor’s History‘of the Irish Catholics, 169. 
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to the destruction of the woollen 
trade had procured for him many 
enemies at the Court of St. James’s. 
The Irish Government, too, was 
openly insulted by the ministry, 
a Chief Baron and a Commissioner 
of Revenue in Ireland being ap- 
pointed without the authority of the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

At length the Chancellor, on the 
30th June, 1707, was removed from 
office, and Richard Freeman, a bar- 
rister of some merit, was appointed 
in his stead. Cox’s old animosity 
to Popery, as the Catholic faith was 
then styled, manifested itself in the 
two works that he wrote in his 
*‘ hours of idleness ;” one entitled 4 
Address to those of the Roman Commu- 
nion of England ; and the other, An 
Inquiry into Religion, and the Use of 
Reason in reference to it, In 1710, 
he was recalled to public life, and 
accepted, without hesitation, the 
Chief-Justiceship of the Queen’s 
Bench,—a situation which, though 
lower in dignity than the woolsack, 
the ex-Chancellor, perhaps, pre- 
ferred, because it entailed upon him 
less of the cares and the turmoils of 
political strife. Besides, the weight 
of idleness was insupportable, and 
he was glad to return to his former 
associates. During the next four 
years his time was fully occupied in 
the Queen’s Bench, in the Privy 
Council, and as a Judge of Assize. 

Queen Anne died on the rst of 
August, 1714,—her death having 
been hastened by the Act excluding 
her brother from the right of succes- 
sion to the throne, and settling it on 
the Elector of Hanover, afterwards 
King by the title of George I. Im- 
mediately, the Chief Judges were 
dismissed from the Bench and Privy 
Council, and Sir Richard retired to 
his seat in the county of Cork, 
where he hoped, in the evening of 
his days, to take a little repose—a 
little rest—before he should enter on 
that rest that never ends. But in 


2 Montesquieu’s Esprit des Loix, book xix. chap. 27. 











































































































































































































































his hopes he was deceived; and 
on the 12th of November, 1715, 
was summoned from his retreat by 
the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, to give an account of some 
acts done by him as Chief-Justice.' 
It was hard to see the old man, then 
close on threescore-and-ten, once 
loaded with honours, set out from 
his home, in the depth of winter, to 
defend himself. from charges that 
had no other foundation than in the 
heated imagination of those who 
had supected that he, once the 
friend of the revolution, was now 
secretly a follower of the Pretender. 
To give in detail those several 
charges? concerning matters never 
of much interest, and, except by the 
learned, long forgotten, would be 
entirely out of place here. Suffice it 
to say that the accusation of having 
inclined to the cause of the Preten- 
der was quite without foundation. 
Deadly in his hatred to the Catholic 
faith, he saw, with unalloyed admira- 
,tion, the accession of King George ; 
and the following extract of the 
charge (the last delivered by him) 
which he made at the summer 
assizes of 1714 to the grand jury of 
the county of Kilkenny, will exhibit 
what his views, political and religious, 
were at that time :— 

“Gentlemen, you ought to ob- 
serve that this Popery, which is so 
dangerous and spiteful to you, is 
irreconcileable ; for the pretended 
infallibility will not suffer Papists to 
reform any error, how gross soever, 
or make one step towards you; so 
that there can be no peace with 
Rome without following all her su- 
perstitions and idolatries, and with- 
out believing that monstrous doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, which 
everybody knows to be false, as cer- 
tainly as he knows anything in the 
world to be true. 

‘And as for the Pretender, we 
all know that he has many Popish 
adherents here, and powerful con- 
federates elsewhere. We know that 


1 Commons Journals. 
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Irish regiments in France are at his 
devotion, and we see what industry 
is used to recruit them, and send 
over more to his service. We know 
that the consequence of his coming 
to the crown would be the destruc- 
tion of our most gracious Queen 
(whom God long preserve !) and the 
ruin of the Protestants. Our re- 
ligion, lives, liberties, and estates, 
would be a sacrifice to his bigotry 
and revenge ; and this island would 
be in all probability, the most miser- 
able heap of desolation in the world ; 
and, therefore, it is the duty of all 
Protestants in Ireland, of whatso- 
ever denomination, to unite in affec- 
tion, and in the proper measures to 
preserve the Government, the Esta- 
blished Church, and themselves, 
from the common enemy ; and the 
reason is, because all is little enough 
to compass our safety ; for the Pa- 
pists in this kingdom are more than 
double the number of the Protest- 
ants, and they are supported by a 
Pretender, and all those that are in 
his interest, or of their religion. 
And therefore it is absolutely neces- 
sary that all Protestants should unite 
for their common preservation, since 
there are no other means left to 
subdue those numerous, indefati- 
gable, and implacable enemies, and 
render ourselves safe and happy, but 
loyalty to the Queen, adherence to 
the Established Church, firmness to 
the Hanoverian succession, obedi- 
ence to the laws, and unity and 
good agreement amongst  our- 
selves.”® 

Principles more opposed to Jaco- 
bite leanings than those propounded 
in this charge can hardly be ima- 
gined. In 1716 he returned to his 
residence near Clonakilty, where he 
lived in retirement for the next 
seventeen years. But “the wine of 
life was on the lees ;” favours from 
the Crown he no longer sought ; 
and at length, surrounded by his 
children and his children’s children, 
we part from him whom first we met 





3 Ware’s Writers of Ireland, p. 250. 
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with on the road of life an orphan 
child. We have seen him, with his 
one book, friendless at school, bear- 
ing away the prizes from those 
whose books were according to their 
wants, and who had fathers and 
mothers to welcome them to their 
homes. How true is it that— 
‘*The day that to the shades the father 
sends, 


Robs the sad orphan of his father’s 
friends. ”! 


His father he had forgotten, but he 
remembered to have seen his mother 
cry, when, turning her gentle head 
towards him on her dying pillow, 
she commended him to the care of 
the Father of all. We have seen 
him again, in the fulness of his fame, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
chief amongst the judges of his 
land, the friend and the adviser 
of kings, risking the lofty position 
to which he had attained rather 
than betray the proscribed members 
of a creed he hated ; and if, in after 
times, he allowed himself to join 
the ranks of the persecutors, let us 
believe that, in his belief, a great 
political necessity required the 
change. It is not given to every 
man to rise above the prejudices 
of his time; and if Sir Richard 
Cox was carried away by those 
prejudices, we should still remem- 
ber that he never allowed them to 
lead him into intolerance, until he 
was led to indulge in the mad 
belief that, in consequence of the 
efforts of the Pretender and his 
party, the very existence of a Ca- 
tholic body was inconsistent with 
the safety of the dynasty and of the 
nation. From Sir Richard Cox are 
descended many families of good 
social position in the south of Ire- 
land, the chief of whom is the pre- 
sent baronet, Sir Hawtrey Cox, of 
Castletown, county of Kilkenny. 
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(98). A.D. 1707.—RICHARD FREE- 
MAN was born in 1646, at Battesford, 
in the county of Gloucester,? where 
his ancestors had resided for many 
centuries. Called to the bar from 
the Middle Temple, before he had 
completed his three-and-twentieth 
year, he applied himself with great 
assiduity to master the difficulties 
of the laborious profession he had 
chosen. Wasting his health by the 
midnight lamp, his only object was 
to rise to high eminence at the bar ; 
in the dream of fancy to the highest, 
and one day to place his family in 
that position of splendour in which 
he had seen other families placed 
by men of talent not superior to his 
own. Yet fortune frowned for long 
years on his endeavours. Connexions 
he had none; but following in the 
footsteps of other lawyers, he turned 
his undivided attention to the re- 
porting of cases in the courts. The 
notes he had taken by day, he was 
wont to transcribe by night into a 
heavy note-book, now in the hands 
of the legal profession, but which he 
did not live to see arranged, as it is 
at the present day, in the shape of 
Freeman’s Reports.* 

While legal reporting traces 
back to the latter days of the Em- 
pire of the East,‘ in England the 
earliest reports are to be found in 
the reign of Edward II. (a.p. 1327). 
Thenceforward taken “ by the scribes 
of the court,” they were published, 
at the expense of the nation, under 
the title of “The Year Books,” until 
the reign of Henry VIII., when, with 
other and more loved institutions of 
the country, they were swept away.® 
In the troubled times that followed 
the reformation, the reporting of 
cases had almost ceased, and was 
not revived until the later years of 
Lord Coke, when that great lawyer 
gave to the public those reports 





1 Homer’s Iliad, by Pope, book xxii. line 628. 
Collins’s Peerage, vol. ix. p. 184, n. 


2 

3 Vide Freeman’s Reports, 2 vols—Preface. : , 

4 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chapter xliv. 
5 4 Blackstone’s Commentaries, p. 71. 
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whose fame extends over the English- 
speaking world.’ In Ireland the art 
was unknown until close on the end 
of the 18th century, (if we except 
cne small volume of Sir John 
Davis’s, in the reign of James IJ.;) 
but we shall not follow this subject 
now, as we shall have occasion to 
notice several amongst the reporters 
of the courts when writing the lives 
of other Chancellors. 

Freeman, as a reporter, has been 
blamed by some and upheld by 
others. But his reports, or many of 
them, have been praised byesuch men 
as Lord Mansfield’ and Lord Redes- 
dale. The inaccuracy (and there 
are occasional inaccuracies) are due, 
it is said, to the fact that his note- 
book was stolen by his servant after 
his death, and published without the 
knowledge of his family. In 1707, 
Freeman was taken from the repor- 
ters’ bench, and appointed Chief- 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland, and the following year was 
elevated to the dignity of Lord 
Chancellor of this country.* Though 
a commoner, he presided as speak- 
er of the House of Lords, having 
taken the necessary oaths, on the 
ist of July, 1707. 

The animosities of the two great 
parties then in England were of the 
most virulent type. While the Whig 
andTory factions divided that nation, 
in Ireland the Protestant party were 
almost exclusively attached to the 
Whigs. The expression “Tory” 
was one of reproach, derived from 
the Irish word ¢hora, thora, equiva- 
lent to “give, give,” or “stand 
and deliver,” and was first em- 
ployed in the reign of Charles IT., 
in reference to certain bands of 
outlaws, who professed the Roman 


1 Vide Lord Coke’s Reports, in 7 vols. 
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Catholic faith and harassed the 
English Protestants: it’ was after- 
wards applied to the partisans of 
James II., and was, in fine, assum- 
ed by those who took high ground 
in defence of the Established Church 
and State.» The “ Whigs,” on the 
other hand, the origin of which 
name is referred by Bishop Burnet 
to the Scotch Covenanters, called 
“ Whig-gamores,” were the suppor- 
ters of the revolution, and the 
most deadly enemies of the Church 
of Rome. To which of these parties 
Freeman belonged it would be 
impossible now to tell. Bishop 
Burnet speaks of a Mr. Freeman, 
as one of the leaders of the great 
Tory party ;° but whether this Free- 
man was the subject of our me- 
moir, or not, it would be diffi- 
cult now to hazard an opinion. 
Appointed by the Whig ministry 
to be Chief-Baron in 1707, and 
Chancellor in 1708, he continued 
in office until his death in 1710.’ 
So that it would appear to be a 
plausible guess that Lord Chan- 
cellor Freeman did belong to the 
Whig party, although during their 
administration, the Queen con- 
tinued many Tories in her employ- 
ment. It appears from the Journal 
of the House of Lords, that in the 
month of April, 1709, the Chan- 
cellor was openly insulted by a 
person named Byrne, a man in a 
humble position in life, who was 
immediately arrested and brought 
tothe bar of the House, when he 
vas forced to apologise, and ‘‘ hum- 
bly kneeling on his knees”® to re- 
ceive public reprimand for his 
outrageous conduct. 

One of the last of this Chancellor’s 
official acts was to extend the 


In Cowper’s Reports, p. 15. 
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power of the benchers of the King’s 
Inns Society, by making it com- 
pulsory on every barrister and attor- 
ney admitted to practice at their 
professions, to gives bonds with 
sufficient sureties to the treasurer of 
that society to perform and observe 
their rules, orders, and directions." 
His exertions while in office were 
continually directed to softening 
the asperity of the law, and ame- 
liorating its statutable spirit. But 
he was now beginning to descend 
into the vale of years. His intellect 
was shattered before its time, and 
the mind whose decisions had been 
marked for clearness and perspicuity, 
was for several months previous to 
his death lost in an early dotage. 
He died on the 20th November, 
1710, having been twice married,— 
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first to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Anthony Kick, knight > by whom he 
left an only daughter, Mary, who 
was married to Walter Edwards of 
Hans, in the county of Surrey, 
whose son Thomas Edwards, took 
the name of Freeman, and was 
grandfather to Elizabeth, wife of 
the late Sir Thomas Heathcote, who 
was the fourth baronet of the name, 
and uncle of the present Sir William 
Heathcote, Bart., J.P., and D.L., of 
Hurseley Park, near Winchester, 
M.P. for the University of Oxford 
from 1854 to 1868.° By his second 
marriage with Anne, wife of Richard 
Marshal, Esq., the Chancellor left 
two children, Richard and Maria, 
both of whom died unmarried. 
O.iver J. BURKE. 


1 Du Higgs’ History of the Kings Inns, p. 262. 


2 Collins’s Peerage, vol ix. 184, n. 


3 Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. 
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Castigat Ridendo mores. Such was 
the inscription placed over the pro- 
scenium by Riccoboni when he con- 
ducted the Italian Theatre in Paris, 
And no other could have been 
more appropriate ; for whilst English 
drama at one period ranked first in 
philosophical depth, and in power 
of analytically delineating human 
nature—whil#t French tragedy justly 
served as a model for refined and 
classical writing, Italian comedy 
bore the palm in wit and humour, 
in fertility and imagination, in comic 
force, m inexhaustable drollery, and 
in good-natured satire on social 
foibles and vices. Few nations pos- 
sess the wit and humour inborn in 
Italians, who, even in the lower 
ranks, have an instinctive apprecia- 
tion of and keen zest for histrionic 
performances scareely found in other 
countries. What bull-fights are to 
Spain, comedy from the earliest 
times was to Italy; and anciently 
even the faction frays which dis- 
tracted that unhappy country were 
occasionally adjourned by both par- 
ties wishing to revel in the miracles 
of a Mystery, or to laugh at the 
squeaking voice and ludicrous trepi- 
dation of Pulcinella. 

The Italian stage has exercised 
far greater Influence over our stage 
than any other ; for during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth there was much 
intercourse between the two theatres 
and the two peoples. Shakespeare, 

3eaumont, and Fletcher, Massinger, 
and even Ben Jonson borrowed from 
the Italians many of their protago- 
nists and of their fables, and fre- 
quently laid in Italy the action of 
their plays. To that country we owe 
the simple heroism of an Othello, 
the artful pleadings of a Portia, the 
touching passion of a Juliet, the 
shrewish vagaries of a Katherine, 
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the soft tenderness of a Miranda ; 
whilst to the same land our children 
are beholders, year, for 
the misadventures of the unhappy 
pantaloon, for the magic wavings of 
the wonderful wand of the vivacious 
parti- coloured harlequin, for the 
graceful movements of the ever- 
tripping columbine. Let us there- 
fore endeavour to raise momentarily 
the curtain of the past, and to take 
a passing glance at Italian comedy, 
pausing briefly before the figure of 
Carlo Goldoni, one of its brightest 
luminaries. 

Among the earliest efforts of the 
Italian dramatists were the pastourals, 
combining tragedy and comedy, of 
Leon Battista Alberti and Poleziano, 
which, from their Latin originals, 
had been translated into the /ingua 
volgare, thence after known as the 
Italian language. 

In the early portion of the six- 
teenth century, the romantic school, 
which disregarded the unities, found 
an able representative in Agostino 
Ricchi, whilst the classical school 
obtained three powerful exponents 
in Ariosto, Bibbiena, and Macchi 
avelli. ‘The author of Orlando Fi 
rioso displayed his genius in the 
comedies of Za Lena, 11 Negro- 
mante, and La Scolastica, in which 
the poet, with keen yet covered 
satire, darted his shafts at the vari- 
ous members of the court of Fer- 
rara, at the same time as Bernardo 
Divizio da Bibbiena, secretary to 
Leo X., in La Calandria, drew a 
picture of the Roman clergy, the 
libel contained in which only found 
an apology in its truth. Finally, 
Macchiavelli more boldly 
sketched a represensation of glaring 
ecclesiastical vice in Za Mandragora, 
which, it is said, merely caused 
hearty laughter on the part of the 
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Pontiff, who openly trafficked in 
religious indulgences. No other 
nation then could match such 
writers ; but Aretino, a Florentine 
playwright, licentious as Congreve, 
and satirical as Dean Swift, arose, 
and founded a new school, which 
obtained many imitators. More- 
over, Giambattista Della Porta de- 
serves honourable mention ; for of 
this Neapolitan gentleman it can 
be said that it was difficult to name 
. pursuit in which he did not excel. 
Unlike Lord Brougham, of whom it 
has been stated, that had he known 
a little law, he would have known 
everything, Della Porta could de- 
liver a dissertation on the Pandects 
of Justinian, and then either plunge 
into researches in experimental phi- 
losopy worthy of a Galileo, or dash 
off a comedy with the ready wit of a 
Lope de Vega. His pieces, origi- 
nal and ingenious as they were, re- 
tained the stage until the Spanish 
drama began to exercise its sway in 
Italy. In opposition to the Come- 
dias de capa y espada of the Spaniards, 
full of hair-breadth escapes, duels, 
love-intrigues, and varied adventures, 
an eminent poet, Michael Angelo 
Buonarrotti the younger, a nephew 
of the great Michael Angelo, dis- 
daining to copy foreign models, 
wrote two plays in two different 
styles. In the one, Za Zancia, in 
which he adhered to the classical 
rules, he introduced peasants from 
several parts of the country, each 
speaking the dialect of his province. 
In the other, Za Fiera, casting off 
all trammels, he represented a series 
of events presumed to occur at a 
fair: and so many characters min- 
gled therein, and the incidents were 
so multifarious, that the whole work 
was divided into five parts of five 
acts each, occupying five different 
evenings. 

Classic pieces becoming doomed, 
they were succeeded by meledrama, 
invented by Ottavio Rinuccini, and 
known subsequently as opera per 
musica, or simply as opera; whilst 
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drama proper, being in a state of 
disorganisation, gave way to Com- 
medie dell’ Arte, or a Soggetto, which 
for a century ruled supreme in Italy. 
These consisted of mere outlines 
of theatrical representations, and 
were planned on papers called 
scenarj, hung up in the green-room, 
and distributing the parts to the 
actors, leaving the dialogue to be 
filled up by them, If not the origi- 
nator, Flamminio Scala, about the 
year 1660, brought this description 
of spectacle to a degree of perfec- 
tion we, in our cold, uninspiring 
clime, can scarcely fmagine. Only 
Italy, the land of improvvisatori, 
could have maintained a kind of 
performances requiring natural viva- 
city, quickness of perception, readi- 
ness of repartee, inexhaustible wit, 
and promptitude of expedient. It 
is true, Mr. Isaac d’Israeli relates 
that these séenar7 found their way 
to England in Elizabeth’s time, and 
he argues with plausibility that they 
were transformed into the so-called 
Platts, accidentally discovered at 
Dulwich, and described as “‘ myste- 
rious fragments of ancient stage di- 
rections ;’ and “ accounts of dra- 
matic entertainments of which no 
memorial is preserved in the annals 
of the English stage.” However, it 
would be foreign to our purpose to 
discuss the question here. Certain 
it is that if the tree was transplanted 
to this hardly genial soil, & did not 
flourish, and very soon perished. 

In Italy, a scenario was a kaleido- 
scope furnishing an endless variety 
of combinations, and so one comedy 
became fifty. Admirers of Commedie 
dell’ Arte vaunted the impressive- 
ness of actors of genius, who would 
speak as if the events which they 
represented had occurred in the 
larger stage in which we all are 
players, and descanted on thestriking 
effect of spontaneous, eloquent effu- 
sions, Their revilers, on the other 
hand, dwelt on the inevitable medi- 
ocrity of many of the histrions ; on 


their desire to converse all at the 
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same time: on their ignorance as 
to when to begin and when to cease ; 
on the feebleness of their jokes ; on 
the length of their monologues ; and 
on their small vanities, which often 
spoiled scenes and ruined pieces. 
However, at one period, all classes 
in Italy enjoyed with infinite relish 
these entertainments, and even took 
part in them. When Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague was residing near 
Brescia, the peasants begged per- 
mission to erect a stage in her villa, 
the stables having served for that 
purpose on former carnivals. She 
consented, and wrote: “She was 
surprised at the beauty of their 
scenes, though painted by a country 
painter. The performance was yet 
more surprising, the actors being all 
peasants. But the Italians have so 
natural a genius for comedy ; they 
acted as well as if they had been 
brought up to nothing else, particu- 
larly the Arlecchino, who far sur- 
passed any of our English, though 
only the tailor of our village, and, I 
am assured, never saw a play in any 
other place.” 

We must not omit to record that 
Louis Riccoboni, one of the most 
gifted of Italian actors, and Flam- 
minia, his wife,—a great actress and 
greater novellist,—had brought the 
art of reciting impromptu plays to 
so high a degree of refinement and 
elegance, when they conducted the 
Italian Theatre in Paris, that in 
spite of professional and national 
jealousies, they drew large audiences 
from the Théatre Frangais, in the 
most critical city in the world. 
Having been accused of duping the 
public, and of reciting comedies care- 
fully written and rehearsed before- 
hand, Riccoboni accepted the chal- 
lenge of a rival manager, who ten- 
dered the sketch of a five-act play 
on the morning of its performance, 
The scenario was placed in the 
green-room, and then inspected for 
the first time by the performers. 
Witticism after witticism, epigram- 
matic joke after joke, sparkling dia- 
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logue and humorous eloquence, fell 
from their lips on the rising of the 
curtain, until the numerous, and by 
no means well-disposed spectators, 
carried away by the effort of skill 
and talent before them, broke out 
into unbounded acclamations. Ric- 
coboni was the last of his race, and 
with him perished Commedie dell’ 
Arte, which had long before de- 
cayed in Italy, and which had been 
replaced by Goldoni’s comedies ; 
with these “ entertainments” also dis- 
appeared the masks of the Italian 
stage. 

Let us now say a few words on 
masks, so termed because they were 
characters performed with masked 
countenances. Old Italian drama- 
tists or those of them who could read 
Terence or Plautus, finding silly 
fathers, dissolute sons, mercenary 
maids, and roguish serving-men in 
the works of those authors, which 
they imitated, applied to the parts 
of Italy most likely to furnish them 
for the equivalent personages. It 
was Ruzzante, an actor and author 
who lived about the middle of the 
sixteen century, who first gave the 
Italian masks a local habitation and 
aname. ‘Thus, pantaloon was de- 
picted as an old merchant, because 
Venice was the emporium of trade, 
and would naturally supply the re- 
quisite type. He was attired in a 
black gown, woollen cap, small 
clothes and red hose, such having 
been the ancient garb of the inhabi- 
tants of the Republic. The doctor 
was a caricature on lawyers, and 
there being a celebrated university at 
Bologna, by a ready association of 
ideas, he was made a native of the 
city, and was dressed as a doctor of 
laws, the singular mask he wore 
originating from the wine-stained 
face of a professor. 

srighella, and harlequin, or zany. 
the one the emblem of low cunning, 
the other of artful simplicity, were 
drawn from Bergamo, that city 
alone being presumed to furnish 
those qualities. Brighella, as an 
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adroit, unscrupulous domestic, ap- 
peared in the apparel of the lower 
orders of his attributed birthplace, 
whilst Arlecchino, styled also Truf- 
faldino, Tracagnino, or Mezzettino, 
was clad in the well-known parti- 
coloured garment, presumed to be 
formed of patchwork on account of 
his poverty. Thispersonage gradually 
grew in importance, until his part 
became nearly the principal one, 
and could only be entrusted to 
actors of eminence. To compare 
our dumb mechanical harlequin, who 
for six weeks yearly skips and dan- 
ces on the stage with columbine, 
and whose greatest merit is the 
agility of his legs, to his whimsically- 
grotesque and innocently - satirical 
prototype, the delight of Italian 
audiences for a century and half, 
would be like saying that Mr. Dion 
Boucicault and William Shakes- 
peare are both dramatists. Arlec- 
chino became so essential that even 
in romantic dramas his presence 


was indispensable, and knights of 


chivalry and royal princes were 
introduced on the stage attended 
by him as squire or confidential 
minister. Sacchi was one of the 
most famous of Arlecchini, and was 
the foremost of his day—and the 
last in his generation. He possessed 
an extraordinary power of invention 
and a profound erudition, in addition 
to unusual talents for acting and 
mimicry. He had ransacked my- 
thology, ancient and modern phi- 
losophers and playwrights, and the 
maxims and dicta of Seneca, Cicero, 
and Montaigne, from the lips of 
harlequin, altered to suit the charac- 
ter, and brought in unexpectedly 
and yet appropriately, caused even the 
most learned and fastidious ofhearers 
to shake their sides with laughter. 
Moreover, there were other inferior 
masks to which we can only barely 
allude. Silvio Fiorillo invented 
Pulcinella, probably so designated 
from fulcino, a hen-chicken, because, 
with his nasal, squeaking speech, 
and his unvaliant bearing, he seemed 
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an excellent image of the chicken- 
hearted. Im our Punch, his descen- 
dant, therace is perpetuated ; with the 
hooked nose, the goggle eyes, the 
hump behind, and protuberance in 
front, and the peculiar voice, and 
his domestic differences with his 
spouse, Judy, stillafford considerable 
diversion to out street boys. Then 
Scaramuecta, originally a Spanish 
captain, an elder brother or uncle to 
ancient Pistol or Bobadil, after 
having thrashed everybody as, long 
as the Spaniards occupied Italy, on 
their expulsion became a ridiculous 
figure, a droll, fantastical, amusing 
creature, always in a state of chronic 
terror. Finally, Stentere//o, once the 
idol of the lower classes in Tuscany, 
still amuses the Florentines during 
Carnival with his pigtail, his cunning 
simplicity, and his peculiar accent. 
With time, however, the greatest 
actors died, and their successors did 
not inherit either their genius or their 
taste. The period was passed when 
the art of speaking by gesture was 
so perfect, that when Italian com- 
panies played in France, the French, 
without understanding one word of 
the language, perfectly comprehend- 
ed the action, from the excellent imi- 
tation of nature before them. Passion 
was no longer so powerfully depicted 
in the human ‘face as to move the 
hearts of the audience and enchain 
their attention without a syllable for 
several minutes. ‘The lazzi—a kind 
of pleasantries consisting of side- 
play not forming a part of the scene, 
and yet giving greater emphasis to 
it—were becoming mere buffoonery; 
trivialities, state jokes, and licentious 
scurrility, often replaced the humour, 
wit, and sentiment of former days. 
With the exception of such rare 
men as Sacchi and Riccoboni, the 
Italian stage owned few eminent 
artists ; and about the middle of last 
century, it was decidedly falling from 
its ancient position, when two men 
arose, the Abbé Metastasio and 
Carlo Goldoni, who rescued it from 
the degeneracy into which it was 
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gliding. 
musica, does not appear to have been 
thegz more refined or sensible than 
comedy. Gods, angels, and devils 
rose through trapdoors, met together, 
had violent quarrels, performed 
stage wonders, discussed with har- 
lequin, or with heroes of antiquity, 
political and moral questions, and 
delivered their opinions on many 
subjects, in totally inappropriate 
verse, accompanied by still more 
inappropriate music. Apostolo 
Zeno initiated the reform, by intro- 
ducing characters drawn from history, 
a connected plot, and intelligible 
words ; whilst Metastasio, poet to the 
Emperor of Germany, and a man of 
genius, perfected to the highest de- 
gree this class of compositions. An 
elegant, harmonious, and classical 
writer, Metastasio, one of the four 
great poets of Italy, and the author 
of numerous melodramas and still 
more numerous softand melodious 
Anacreontic odes and Pindaric 
sonnets, raised Italian Opera to 
be a model to other nations. Carlo 
Goldoni, his contemporary, made it 
his aim and ambition to reform the 
comic stage, as his illustrious com- 
patriot had done the lyric, to clear 
the mass of absurd folly and of in- 
cofigruous elements which well nigh 
smothered {t, and to substitute 
instead a rational, well-conducted 
drama, maintaining the unities, and 
not lacking the national qualities 
of wit and humour: and he succeeded 
admirably. Let us now who 
Goldoni was, and what he wrote ; 
for undoubtedly his works form a 
landmark in the history of the theatre 
of his country. 

Carlo Geldoni, born in 1707, was 
the elder of the two sons of a Vene- 
tian doctor. Carlo grew with an 
instinctive taste for plays; and he 


see 


could no more help being a play-, 


wright than a negro can avoid being 
black. At the age of eight he 
penned a comedy which, for his 
years, was considered a wonderful 
production ; and his mother alter- 
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nately scolded him for neglecting 
his lessons, and enthusiastically kiss 
ed him, declaring him to be an 
infant prodigy. What toys, presents, 
and sweetmeats were to other boys, 
the stage was to Carlino. Whenever 
he had the opportunity, he took 
female parts in amateur perform- 
ances, actresses not being then per- 
mitted on the stage in the Pontificial 
states, where the government enter- 
tained so much care for the morals 
of the people that it was the most 
profligate and uncivilised portion of 
the peninsula. After passing his 
Humanities in the Jesuit’s College 
at Perugia, and refusing the obliging 
offer of his teachers of joining their 
society, he pursued the study of 
philosophy in the Dominican Col 

lege at Rimini. The tutor’s logic 

did not much delight the future dra 
matist, who found his scholasticism 
dull and pedantic, and who neglected 
them for Plautus, Terence, and Aris 

tophanes. For the first time in his 
life he beheld a woman on the stage. 
He was enraptured; and having 
formed an acquaintance with the 
actresses, he escaped with them, 
travelling in the canal boat, and 
spending his time amidst mirth, 
music, cards, and good cheer. Hav 

ing found his way to his mother’s 
house, where he was received with 
reproaches mingled with caresses, 
and being forgiven for this boyish 
freak by his father, who was 
indulgent, he devoted himself to 
studying medicine. But walking th 
hospitals, feeling pulses, and examin 
ing tongues was not to 
He became low-spirited and moody ; 
and the departure of his histrionic 
friends rendered life unbearable until 


very 


his taste. 


he was allowed to exchange draughts, 
pills, and the doctor’s cane for parch- 
ments, the Roman code, and the 
legal gown. At Venice 
for the bar, and at 


he studied 
Padua he com 
pleted his University course. Hav 
ing, through private influence, re 
ceived a presentation to the Pope’s 
College at Padua, then much in 
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request, Carlo suddenly, from six- 
teen, found himself eighteen years 
old, such being the required age. 
He produced certificates of good 
conduct, and of being possessed of 
sufficient property in case he entered 
the church; and submitting to the 
tonsure, he was admitted into that 
celebrated college. The stage was 
ever before him day and night ; but 
he prosecuted his studées with more 
or less irregularity. The lighter ac- 
complishments of fencing, dancing, 
and music formed part of the course, 
and so, apparently, did card-playing, 
flirting, and dissipation. The gowns- 
men were not loved by the towns- 
men, who excluded the former from 
their houses, and prohibited their 
daughters from consorting with the 
seminarists under pain of perpetual 
maidenhood. So the fair damsels 


of Padua fled from the sight of 
the well-known embroidered mantle, 
and our author was persuaded to 
retaliate in a lampoon full of biting 


allusions. The authorship of the 
verses being discovered, a storm 
arose against him. His powerful 
friends protected him from imprison- 
ment and personal ill- usage, but 
could not save him from summary 
expulsion from college. 

Once more forgiven by an in- 
dulgent parent, Carlo accompanied 
his father on a professional visit to 
Udine. After wandering hither and 
thither, now being tricked out of a 
little cash and of a great deal of 
sentiment by an artful jade, then 
determining upon taking the cowl 
and becoming a Capuchin—our au- 
thor, forgetting his religious aspira- 
tions, eventually acc epted an honor- 
ary post ina criminal court. From 
honorary his post became a_ paid 
one ; his prospects brightened ; he 
gained the confidence of his supe- 
rior, and anticipated a successful 
magisterial career. But having won 
the affections of a lovely girl, and 
fearing her attractions might soon 
fade, unable to bear the idea of 
being united to a plain woman-—or, 
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rather, to a woman who might have 
become plain—he fled from his posi- 
tion, leaving poor Angelica to break 
her heart at leisure. Carlo Goldoni’s 
conduct in lave affairs was not always 
a noble one, it must be admitted ; 
but the moral tone of the age was 
not very lofty, and probably ae was 
not worse than other men—or wo 
men, too, for the matter of that. 

He returned to his birthplace in 
time to witness his father’s death ; 
and then, at the entreaty of his 
mother, he resumed the study of the 
law at Padua. He was duly crammed 
by a tutor, and presented himself 
to sustain his thesis. As it hap- 
pened, these proceedings, which had 
been almost nominal before, were 
now going to be strictly conducted, 
so as to form real tests of the can- 
didates’ knowledge. The new reign 
of severity had just been inaugurated, 
and Goldoni was advised to return 
to his reading for some months 
longer. But he insisted, though 
threatened with rejection ; and after 
spending a night at cards with his 
“‘ coach,” he stood unabashed before 
the grave professors of the Univer- 
sity. In answer to a syllogism of 
one of the councillors, he delivered 
a sensible, well-argued dissertation 
on Intestacy. Emboldened by ap- 
plause, he proceeded from civil to 
canon law. He repeated an essay 
on bigamy, including ancient and 
modern jurisprudence ; and creating 
a strong and favourable impression, 
he passed triumphantly. His head 
was decked with laurel-leaves ; and 
the future regenerator of the Italian 
drama had become a Doctor of 
Laws. 

It was not sufficient, however, to 
become an advocate; clients had 
to be found. Goldoni donned his 
gown and an immense wig, fre- 
quented the law-courts, scraped and 
bowed until his back ached, stared 
and was stared at, and saluted every- 
body. For a while briefs came not, 
or were such that no respectabl 
practitioner could accept ; but eve 
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tually, having been entrusted with a 
suit by an uncle, an attorney, and 
having gained it by an eloquent 
oration against a celebrated pleader, 
business began to pour in. But his 
prosperity did not last long. A 
woman brought the Moors into 
Spain, and a woman caused the 
Trojan war. ‘The sex that is said to 
be at the bottom of all mischief 
nearly ruined Goldoni in this in- 
stance ; for having entangled him- 
self with two ladies related to each 
other, and being unable to wed them 
both, he wedded neither, and resort- 
ing to the better part of valour, 
toek refuge in flight. 

At Milan, whither he had pro- 
ceeded, Goldoni first commenced 
his dramatic experiences, as he read 
the libretto he had composed of an 
opera before the assembled com- 
pany —or, rather, attempted to read 
it; for the stars lounged about the 
apartment disdainfully, in a noisy 
manner. The title was carped at, 
the nomenclature of the characters 
criticised, the arrangement of the 
first scene found defective, and the 
tenor, unable to lose his precious 
time, approached the harpsichord 
and rehearsed an air. As, more- 
over, Goldoni’s friends privately in- 
formed him that he had not followed 
the orthodox rules as to the number 
of solos, duets, and airs allotted to 
each artist, he was much chagrined, 
and, returning to his hotel, he con- 
signed his MS. to the flames. 

Out of evil comes good ; for, on 
presenting himself before the Vene- 
tian minister, to whom he had letters 
of recommendation, Goldoni was 
retained in his service, first as one 
of his gentlemen, and then as 
private secretary. During this pe- 
riod our author wrote a tragedy 
entitled Belisarius. He was vic- 
timised by beauty, whom he tried, 
and found sadly wanting. He pro- 
cured a position in ‘the minister's 
establishment for his brother, who 
was a rolling stone that gathered no 
Moss ; and finally, owing to a mis- 
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understanding with his superior, he 
resigned his own post. War had 
broken out at that time between 
France and Sardinia on the one 
side, and Austria on the other; and 
Goldoni, on his way to join his 
mother at Modena, witnessed a 
hardly-contested battle, in which the 
allies routed the Austrians. After 
encountering several adventures and 
running some risk, our author reach- 
ed Verona, where, as usual, he re- 
paired at once to the theatre. There, 
to his unspeakable delight, he re- 
cognised in the leading actor an ac- 
quaintance who had bespoken his 
tragedy. Goldoni was introduced 
behind the scenes, and read his Be- 
“isarius, which was enthusiastically 
accepted. Managers in Italy did 
not resemble ours, who believe that 
the mediocre men who surround 
them have monopolised the whole 
available talent of the country, to 
the exclusion of all others ; neither 
did they consider it a recommenda- 
tion for a play to be an indifferent 
version of an effective piece pro- 
duced in another country and in 
another language. And so Goldoni 
joined the troop,—lived with them, 
laughed with them, travelled with 
them, and wrote for them. 

The sorrows of Belisarius inte- 
rested the audience greatly, and, 
amidst loud plaudits, the author was 
called before the scenes—a most 
unusual proceeding in Italy—and a 
repetition of the performance for the 
following night loudly demanded. 
Thus a theatrical career opened be- 
fore our author without struggles, 
without difficulties, without heart- 
rending delays. Would our English 
writers could say the same! With 
his usual admiration for the fair sex 
in general, and soudbrettes in particu- 
lar, having devoted his attentions to 
the lady representing those parts, 
and having twice been placed in the 
position of Dofia Julia’s husband, 
Goldoni avenged himself by ex- 
posing her conduct before the pub- 
lic, placing in her lips, in his play of 
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Don Giovanni, the identical words 
with which she had tricked him. 
In vain the jade fretted and fumed. 
Expulsion or assent being her only al- 
ternatives, she chose the latter. The 
adventure, becoming well known, im- 
parted additional zest to the action, 
and the piece met with great success. 

On visiting Genoa, Goldoni again 
formed an attachment; but this 
time it was a solid wedding-cake, 
banns-publishing, and church-going 
sort of affection. The damsel whose 
charms had created so serious an 
impression was a neighbour, and 
the daughter of a notary with whom 
he ingratiated himself; and in due 
course he wooed, won, and wedded 
the lady, who proved an excellent 
wife. Unfortunately, his nuptial 
couch proved his sick bed, and he 
spent his honeymoon in the malig- 
nant grasp of a confluent small-pox. 
His bride did not forsake him, and 
bravely tended him day and night 
whilst battling for life, until, after a 
long struggle with the disease, he 
rose cured, though his countenance, 
never handsome, bore ever after 
the stamp of the disorder. 

It was at this period, and in 
Venice, where Goldoni had returned, 
that at the head of a well-schooled 
troop of histrions he determined to 
carry out hislong-entertained plan for 
the reformation of the stage. After 
producing several tragi - comedies 
and librettos of operas, he inaugu- 
rated his system in a comedy in 
Venetian dialect, soon after followed 
by another, Za Bancarotta, both of 
which were fully written out, and 
both were very well received. 

Goldoni at this time had been ap- 
pointed Genoese consul at Venice, 
and he exchanged MS. copy for 
official protocols, and the green- 
room for diplomatic receptions. 
Holding an honourable office, ac- 
quiring literary renown, becoming 
financially prosperous, and owning 
an attractive wife, he possessed all 
that a man need covet in this world. 
But his happiness did not last long, 


and a series of reverses arose soon. 
He ascertained with dismay that his 
office, if honourable, was also hono- 
rary. He was wrongfully accused 
of misappropriating monies belong- 
ing to his government, and though 
armed with proper vouchers, he ex- 
perienced much vexation from this 
source. War breaking out afresh 
between the allies and Austria, the 
Duke of Modena, who commanded 
the allied forces, and in whose secu- 
rities Goldoni’s family property was 
invested, suspended cash payments. 
Then our author’s brother, who had 
in high dudgeon thrown up his com- 
mission in the ducal army, quartered 
himself on his relative, and intro- 
duced an adventurer, who, with a 
plausible story, persuaded Goldoni 
to advance him 6000 ducats, with 
which sum he absconded, leaving 
the credulous diplomatist on the 
verge of ruin. His efforts to extri- 
cate himself from his critical position 
at first were unavailing. His appli- 
cation to the authorities at Genoa 
for compensation, brought him back 
a complimentary letter, pleading 
want of means, assuring him of their 
good wishes, and begging him to 
take the will for the deed. His 
visit, accompanied by his wife, to 
the head-quarters of the Duke, at 
Rimini, obtained no other result 
than an audience from his high- 
ness, who received him cordially 
and affably until he humbly inquired 
as to the payment of his dividend, 
when his highness, probably dis- 
gusted at an allusion to so mean a 
subject, changed his tone, and briefly 
dismissed him. 

Goldoni, as a last resource, fell 
back on his pen, which proved his 
friend in need, for at Bologna he 
embodied his last misadventure at 
Venice in a three-act comedy, en- 
titled the /mfostore, realising there- 
by sufficient funds to prosecute his 
journey. In endeavouring to keep 
up with the Spanish camp, where 
the Duke of Modena commanded, 
Goldoni, unable to find means of 
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conveyanc., was constrained, with 
his wife, to trudge for miles on foot, 
losing their personal effects, and the 
Austrians only restored the missing 
property on discovering that he was 
the celebrated author of Ae/isarius. 
Persuaded by a friend he encoun- 
tered, he remained with his captors, 
and he entered German Rimini, and 
there pursued his avocation as pro 
fitably and pleasantly as when it had 
been Spanish Rimini. For some 
time he directed the theatre there, 
and the composition of several 
pieces, well stocking his purse, he 
pursued his journey to Tuscany, a 
province he had long wished to 
visit. 

At Pisa, he resumed his profession 
of the law with much and increasing 
success, for not only he obtained 
clients, but, what is more, he gained 
their causes. But a Mephistopheles, 
in the shape of a gigantic and hu- 
morous pantaloon, broke into his 
solitude, filled his snuff-box with 
sequins as earnest- money, and 
tempted Goldoni to write for him. 
Our author visited the company at 
Leghorn, was cordially received by 
the manager, dined with him, con- 
versed with his wife, a pretty, intel 
ligent actress, witnessed with delight 
their excellent rendering of his Don- 
na di Garbo, and, like a2 battle-horse, 
sniffing the sound of war from afar, 
he longed to plunge into the fray. 
After a short struggle, Goldoni wa 
induced by Medebac, the artful 
manager, to throw up the lucrative 
and extensive practice at the bar he 
had acquired during the four years 
he had resided at Pisa, to abandon 
all his prospects, and to enter into 
an agreement ior five years 


with him, 


the manager, as poet to the com 
pany. The ruling passion conquered ; 
the forum was exchanged for the 
lage—living clientS were «c¢ rted 
for imaginary hero nad the 


plaust of th pit courted in tead of 


that of the tribunal 
On his return to Venice with the 
manager, who treated him liberally, 
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the comedy he had penned for the 
colossal pantaloon having proved a 
failure, a series of three-act pieces 
followed each other with the rapidity 
of squibs, astonishing and bewilder- 
ing the public, and illustrating and 
criticising various phases of the 
society of the day. His successes, 
like those of all other men, brought 
him a number of enemies, and one 
of his plays, La Vedova Scaltra—per- 
formed in London some years ago 
by Madame Ristori—having been 
parodied and travestied at another 
house, he dashed off a hasty defence, 
so much to the purpose that the 
spurious production was suppressed. 
Thus the Artful Widow ruled with- 
out a rival. The rede Fortunata 
meeting with an unfortunate fate, 
Goldoni promised to the public for 
the ensuing year sixteen new come 
dies, and he fulfilled his engagement. 
This unexampled feat, which not 
even a Eugene Scribe could have 
carried out, and only a Lope de Vega 
have surpassed, broke his health for 
a time, and he was constrained to 
suspend his labours. 

When Goldoni, in due course, re- 
sumed his inexhaustible pen with the 
energy of a refreshed ‘Titan, it was 
for another theatre, that of San Luca, 
with the proprietor of which, an 
opulent nobleman, he had formed 
an advantageous arrangement. His 
compositions were paid for on de- 
livery without being perused, whilst 
the proceeds of the boxes were 
taken by the owner, and those of 
the pit were distributed amongst 
the company. But there are no 
roses without thorns, and one of his 


thorns was the leading lady who 
was verging on fifty. A heroine, of 
co young and beautiful, imper 


stout matron of the 


though respect 


ve Uunromantic, 

ble age, was an incongruity which 
much vexed Goldont. In vain 
Goldont offered her a pension to 
retire, having a young and promising 


ictress ready at hand to replace her. 


‘The husband of the former con 
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sidered it a personal insult that any 
one should be regarded as more 
youthful, and attractive than his 
wife, and declared he would rather 
be decapitated than yield. It was 
a long time before the tiresome 
couple could be prevailed upon to 
leave. 

After another trip to ‘Tuscany 
with his comedians, our author re- 
turned to delight the Venetians by 
his vivid portraiture of their manners; 
and his rival, Carlo Gozzi, an able 
but unprincipled man, who still 
devoted his inspirations to the old 
Commedie dell’ Arte, could not draw 
away his audience from him. It 
would be utterly impossible within 
the brief space at our disposal to 
impart an intelligible account of the 
180 pieces that owe the light to 
Goldoni, and we can only endeavour 
to point out some of their leading 
characteristics, Dividing roughly his 
productions into two sections, we 
may rank in the first his tragi-come- 
dies or plays in verse, such as 
Beltsario Rosmunda, La Sposa Per- 
stana, Ircana in Ispahan, Don Gio- 
vanni, and numerous others. Though 
these achieved great success in their 
day, when what are now designated 
dramas were little known in Italy, 
they are in no wise remarkable for 
excellence of execution, and they 
have sank into the obscurity that 
await, twenty years hence, the pieces 
now filling our own theatres.  Gol- 
doni’s genius was essentially comic ; 


and it is on the second section of 


his compositions,his comedies, which 
still delight his countrymen, that 
his fame rests. Some of them are 
in verse, others in some 
entirely in Italian, others in Vene- 
tian dialect, and many in mixed Ita- 
lianand Venetian ; Pantaloon, Har- 
lequin, and Brighella invariably 
emanate their humorous com- 
plaints, their sallies, their buffooner 
ies, their racy maxims, in the latter 
dialect. For it must be observed that 
Goldoni did not destroy the masks 
of the national stage entirely, but, 


prose, 
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retaining them, he rendered them 
amenable to the ordinary laws of 
dramatic writing, and abolished 
altogether the custom of acting with 
visored countenance. ‘To chastise 
social vices, to ridicule social preju- 
dices, to satirise social follies, to 
correct social manners, and_ to 
punish individual hollow preten- 
sions, vanity, silly ambition, mean- 
ness, and self-conceit, were the aim 
and object of Goldoni. 

For instance, in LeDouneCuriose he 
vividly depicts the ludicrous effects 
of exaggerated female curiosity ; in 
Le Donne FPuntiliose he aims 
well-deserved shafts at female 
punctilio, and amusingly demon- 
strates its mischievous consequences ; 
in /’Avvocato he gives a_ gra- 
phic sketch of the Venetian law- 
courts, and a faithful picture of the 
struggles between love and duty ; in 
fl Bugiardo he shows us the 
laughable vagaries of a natural liar; 
in La finta Ammalata he good- 
humoredly caricatures the manager’s 
wife, who continually believed her- 
self on the point of death; in 
?’Avaro Geloso he endeavours to 
display in one individual the ravages 
committed by avarice and by 
jealousy ; in Za Villeggiatura, and 
in the two comedies forming its 
sequel and conclusion, he portrays 
in powerful colours the ruinous con 
sequences of aping richerneighbours, 
and of squandering in watering 
places the money that ought to be 
paid to creditors; in Zedinda and 
Lindero, and its sequels, he intro 
duces two lovers whose temper and 
unhappy jealous dispositions bring 
everlasting misery ; and in Ze Baruffe 
Chiossotte, he delights the lower 
orders of the Venetians by reprodu 
cing in their own vernacular the 
squabbles of the gondoliers and of 
the fisherman of Chiozza. 

On the other hand, when Gold 
in his later years, droy 
the masks from his 
ventured to describe 
ners and customs, he fell mto the 


ped uilovelnel 
med) 
comedies, an 


foreign man 
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most absurd blunders ; and his Fé/o- 
sofo /nglese is a remarkable instance 
of his ignorance in all that did not 
appertain to his country. The idea 
was inspired by an Italian transla- 
lation of the Sfectator; but the 
names he bestowed on his dramatis 
persone would certainly not be dis- 
covered in any British Directory, 
whilst the descriptions of our na- 
tional characteristics resemble as 
much the reality as the grotesque, 
grinning, dancing parodies of human 
nature, we behold on the stage in 
our so-called burlesques, are like 
the sentient, reasoning beings of 
real life. As for the remaining 
writings of Goldoni, which cannot 
properly be included in the above 
categories, and consisting of farces, 
operatic librettos, or medleys and 
allegorical pieces, most of them are 
lost, and those that are preserved 
call for no special notice. To sum 
up, we may say that Carlo Goldoni 
was not constrained to have re- 
eourse to hidden crimes, mysteries, 
and carpenters’ scenes, to awaken 
the attention of spectators. He 
trusts to natural, to simple but well- 
conceived plots, to vivid delinea- 
tions of character and humorous 
dialogue, rather than to intricacy of 
action, to unrevealed villany, and 
to startling effects. Some of his 
types of character are unsurpassed, 
and several of his comedies are 
models of composition. But he is, 
indeed, far from faultless. He has 
no idea of local colouring ; and his 
personages, whether in Venice, Bo- 
logna, England, America, or Persia, 
are similar in act, speech, or thought. 
His style is not always elegant or 
lofty, his diction is frequently vulgar, 
and his expressions occasionally 
mean and trivial, and at times even 
indelicate, though he never trans- 
gresses the bounds of decency. _If, 
however, the men and women he 
portrays are not invariably refined 
or estimable, he wrote what he saw, 
and depicted manners and events as 
they were, and not as they ought to 
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have been. Though Goldoni cannot 
claim the wit of Congreve and 
Wycherly, the sparkling brilliancy 
of Sheridan, the romantic and varied 
multiplicity of action of Calderon 
de la Barca, the philosophical depth 
of Molitre, and the polished inge- 
nuity of Scribe, nevertheless his 
original and creative genius, the fer- 
tility and versatility of his mind, his 
acute observation of mankind, and 
the profoundness and geniality of 
his humour, entitle him to rank with 
the first comic dramatists of any age 
or country. While still in Venice, 
his merits were freely canvassed by 
many of his compatriots. Such men 
as Abate Roberti, Count Verri, and 
many other learned Italians, partici- 
pated in the controversy, and ac- 
knowledged the benefits he had 
conferred on the Italian stage; 
whilst several writers of the old 
school, prominent among whom was 
Gozzi, violently attacked him. 
Goldoni having been engaged at 
Rome to conduct the Tordinona 
Theatre, discovered, to his dismay, 
that the company was led by Pul- 
cinella @ la Napolitaine, and that 
Commedie dell’ Arte were still there 
recited. He wished to return home ; 
but not being permitted to do so, 
he endeavoured to extricate himself 
from his embarassment by teach- 
ing the company his new method, 
through a piece expressly written. 
His efforts were fruitless : he might 
as well have expected an elephant 
to waltz. The female parts were 
represented by boys, and the men 
acted with the vivacity of wooden 
blocks. In vain he remonstrated 
and expostulated. ‘ People have 
different ways of doing the same 
thing, and this our way,” exclaimed 
Punch one day, with an injured 
tone. The new comedy proving 
naturally a failure, our author re- 
solved to allow Punch to delight the 
Romans in the Neapolitan dialect, 
and even sketched some farces for 
them ; whilst, at the same time, he 
penned a regular comedy for the 
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actors of the Capranica Theatre. 
After being admitted to the honour 
of kissing the toes of his Holiness, 
and heartily enjoying the carnival 
festivities, he returned to Venice, 
where he again successfully produced 
several pieces. But his rival, Gozzi, 
was not asleep. He regaled the 
Venetians to a novel description of 
spectacle, in which the masks of the 
old Italian theatre were combined 
with fairies, magicians, and stage 
wonders; and the fickle public 
flocked to see the sublime and the 
ridiculous, whilst legitimate comedy 
was performed before scanty au- 
diences. Whereupon Goldoni, an- 
noyed at his compatriot’s want of 
taste, and his friends being unable 
to obtain for him any lucrative and 
honourable post, accepted the offer 
he received from the French resident 
Minister, to proceed to Paris on a 
professional engagement to the Court 
The British public would have been 
somewhat surprised, we apprehend, 


if Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, Lord 
Harris, or Colonel Phipps had ap- 
plied, through Lord Cowley, to en- 
list the services in favour of the 
British stage of Eugene Scribe, Vic- 
torien Sardou, Octave Feuillet, or 


Emile Augier. True it is, however, 
that in our case the proceeding would 
have been perfectly superfluous—the 
works of these and other Gallic 
writers having already been explored, 
ransacked, and adapted by those 
who supply our theatres with new 
and original pieces, without the for- 
mality of asking the permission of 
their authors. 

So it happened that Goldoni, at 
the age of fifty-three, abandoned his 
birth-place never to revisit it, ac- 
companied by his faithful wife, they 
being childless. In Paris he at- 
tempted to instruct the Italian com- 
pany in his method ; but the actors 
preferring to adhere to their own 
system, Goldoni, who was not made 
of the stuff of heroes, sacrificed prin- 
ciple to expediency ; and, dreading 
to abandon the Paris he was growing 
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to love so well, consented to write 
for them Commedie dell’ Arte, of 
which he penned twenty. It must 
be stated, however, that this was the 
company of that Riccoboni of whom 
we spoke in the commencement of 
this paper as excelling in their pecu- 
liar art. Goldoni, at the same time, 
was a delighted frequenter of the 
Théatre Frangais, and he greatly 
admired the exquisite natural play- 
ing of Mdlle. Dumenil, the artisti- 
cally-finished performance of Mdlle. 
Clairon, the elevated and refined 
action of Madame Preville, the grace- 
ful naivete of Mdlle. Oligni, the great 
versatility of Kain, the tenderness 
and passion of Molé and the genius 
of Preville, whom he ranked with 
Garrick in England and Sacchi in 
Italy, as the greatest trio of come- 
dians of the age. 

At the expiration of his engage- 
ment, Goldoni, unable to tear him- 
self away from his beloved Paris, 
accepted the post of Italian instruc- 
tor to the Princesses of France. 
At court he was much liked; and 
he would back at lansquenet in the 
Royal apartments, the hand of that 
most fortunate of players, King 
Louis XV., or humbly applaud the 
performances on the violin of the 
Princess Adelaide, and the singing 
of the Dauphin, accompanied by the 
Dauphine on the harpsichord; or 
he would converse with M. De Vol- 
taire, M. d’Argental, M. de Florian, 
and other eminent men. Unfortu- 
nately, he lost the sight of one of 
his eyes, and, moreover, he found 
himself in the position of Gil Blas 
when secretary to the Duke of 
Lerma, for no salary had been 
awarded to him: his _profession- 
al earnings, though considerable, 
had all been spent, and he only 
possessed a very small income, de- 
rivable from his own property. In 
time the horizon brightened. An 
adequate provision for him was 
made from the civil list. ‘lhe Vene- 
tians appreciated at last his works, 
and clamoured for more comedies. 
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He refused from a London manager 
an offer to proceed to that city, for 
it did not come directly from the 
King ; and his play in French of 
Le Bourres Bienfaisant was received 
at the Théatre Frangais in the most 
flattering manner, and procured him 
much honour and more profit. 

So glided the evening of Goldoni’s 
in peace al d and at the 
ge of eighty he still enjoyed his 
newspaper and his game at cards. 
He had witnessed the espousals of 
the Dauphin, and of Maria Theresa 
of Austria; he had contemplated 
with proper awe the unsurpassed 
splendour of the ceremonials, and 
had read with due veneration the 
chronicles written in golden letters 
by the Jenkinses of the day, and 
recording, in glowing accents, the 
joy of the nation at the auspicious 
event. And yet he lived to hear 
the names of the royal pair exe- 
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crated and coupled with the vilest 
epithets by the lips of thousands, 
and nearly to witness the objects of 
his utmost reverence dragged to an 
ignominious scaffold. 

‘The heroes of the Revolution 
stopped the pension of the poor old 
man, who was tottering on the verge 
of the grave ; and for a twelve month 
he struggled silently with decrepitude 
and privation. On the motion of 
Chenier, the convention ordered his 
annuity to be resumed. But it was 
too late. On the following day, the 
8th of January, 1793, the dramatist, 
with scarcely a sigh, closed his eyes 
for evermore in the arms of his 
trembling, aged wife, and the spirit 
fled to where there are no harle- 
quins, no pantaloons, no spectators ; 
but where authors, players, and au- 
diences will all alike appear in dread 
to receive the Last Judgment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A RESOLVE, 


THE Reverend Charles Viking sat 
in his library, and thought and 
thought. 

His sermon lay before him; a 
sermon upon the construction of 
which he had bestowed much time 
and labour; a sermon which he in- 
tended to be worthy of that Christ- 
mas Day, and of the unusually nu- 
merous congregation that would at- 
tend the little church. It set forth, 
in all their divine splendour, the 
virtues of charity and love. It 
showed how baseless were many of 
our most cherished and deepest pre 
judices ; how, by the merest chance 
in the world, they spring into being, 
or found themselves existent without 
cause ; how, when pre-eminent, they 
lowered the high standard of the 
mind, and spread through all its 
sphere a spirit of littleness. It ex- 
patiated at length, with lofty elo- 
quence and glowing imagery, upon 
the blessings which ever attended 
true love; upon the manner in 
which that passion grew—here rapid 
as the arrow’s flight, there slow and 
almost imperceptible, like the spread 
of some sweet essence through the 
air ; upon the mysterious facility with 


which it often replaced feeling of 
I] g 


indifference, and even aversion. It 


proclaimed the grand necessity of 


Nature—the social intercommunion 
by which alone the human faculties 
are developed to their full extent, 
by which alone our souls are rend- 
ered complete. 


This, and much more, it taught. 
But, to judge from its reverend au- 
thor’s countenance, little he reeked 
of such things just at that moment. 
A bitter smile, a look of suffering, 
and an expression of nervous resolu- 
tion, all sate together upon his fea- 
tures ; and, as he idly toyed with 
the pen before him, it was evident 
that a subject of great importance 
occupied his mind. 

Presently he raised his head, and 
gazing vacantly through the window 
to where a path led from the parson- 
age to the churchyard, he said to 
himself in a Jow tone: “I must 
lose no time, Each day, I can see, 
lessens my chance, and it 1s neces- 
sary to speak ere the thought of me 
is entirely supplanted. My debts 
are over a thousand pounds, and I 
shall want four thousand more to 
obtain the Helmerary living. Her 
mother’s property, and the Arcles 
legacy, must amount to over five 
thousand pounds. And then the 
girl herself. I must and will have 
her, though the fiend oppose me, 
I cannot —fail. By Heaven !” 

This latter exclamation was caused 
by seeing Lily walk across the gar- 
den on her way to the avenue. Im- 
mediately a hot flush mounted 
over Mr. Viking’s countenance, and 
striking his fist upon the table, 
he said, with clenched teeth and 
firm voice, ‘It sha// be done.” He 
then rose and hastily quitted the 
room, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ENCORE UNE FOIS, PERDRIX. 


Mr. JEREMY BOLSTER was very 
proud of his beadleship, very fond of 
Christmastide, and very stout—three 
excellent reasons for his being in the 
vestry betimes on the morning of 
which I am speaking. Perhaps the 
logic of this will not at first be quite 
apparent; if so, let me perpend. 
Mr. Bolster’s pride of office, then, 
led him to attend punctually at the 
church, in order that he might have 
everything in readiness for the par- 
son’s arrival, and in order that the 
first-comers might have a longer op- 
portunity of gazing admiringly at the 
portly ease with which he discharged 
his functions. His love of Christ- 
mas, again, made him come early, 
in order to give a last glance and 
finishing touch to the evergreens with 
which the church was decorated. 
And, finally, his corpulence rendered 
it necessary that he should allow 
himself a liberal measure of time for 
carrying his designs into execution. 
Wherefore, in virtue of the above- 
recited premises, Mr. Jeremy Bolster 
was standing betimes in the Ricker- 
ston vestry on the Christmas morn- 
ing which Lily found so beautiful. 
Q.E.D. 

The sexton, who usually made up 
the fires, had not yet arrived, but 
Mr. Bolster was warm with walking, 
and stood by the vestry window 
looking placidly out into the church- 
yard. Perhaps the poetry of winter 
was powerful enough to penetrate 
the fleshy covering of his heart: per- 
haps the quiet sanctity of the place, 
and its absence from the toil and 
turmoil of the world, raised him for 
awhile above both the beadledom 
and Rickerston Blossom levels. - Or 
was it that little snow-covered heap 
which his eye singled out from 
among the other white-roofed tene- 
ments of the village churchyard, 
that made him turn away from the 


view and quickly pass the back of 
his hand across his face? Then 
sitting down in the parson’s arm- 
chair, he took a little box from his 
waistcoat pocket, and opening it, 
said after a pause. “ It’s more’n ten 
years ago sin’ she said on that 
beautiful Christmas morning when 
she put this in my hand—‘ Here’s 
a present for you, Daddy. I got 
mother to cut’it off last night, so 
that I might give it to you myself. 
Goodbye !’—And then she shut her 
eyes so softly, and then I wouldn’t 
believe she was dead, and then wife 
brought good old parson Blake to 
cheer me up a bit. Ah, me! it was 
very hard to bear: poor little Nanny, 
so wiselike, and so good! Howshe 
used to ask me to hold her up to 
look at the snow, and how she used 
to wonder whether ‘there was any 
snow in heaven! I never see it now 
without thinking of her.—Well, well, 
perhaps it was better she should die 
and wait for us up above, rather than 
live maybe a life of sorrow in 
Rickerston. Poor deary, she was 
never made to fight the battle of life 
which parson Viking so often tells 
us about. Ha! what’s them voices, 
just in the porch? I shouldn't 
wonder if it’s some of them boys on 
fora game! No: J won't have that. 
It’s bad enough for them to pelt each 
other down in the village with the 
snow that my Nan liked so much ; 
but they shan’t do it near her grave, 
or I’ll know the reason why! Hullo! 
they’re a coming inside the church ; 
so I'll just quietly listen and then 
catch ’em nicely.” 

So saying, Mr. Bolster ensconced 
himself behind the vestry door, in 
the hope of a successful skirmish 
with the hereditary foes of his office. 

It is necessary that I should here 
return to the Rev. Charles Viking, 
who, it will be remembered, I left just 
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as he rushed out of his library. A 
minute afterwards he entered the 
parsonage garden, with his hat and 
coat on, and passing through the 
wicket, he hastened on towards that 
part of the churchyard where the 
avenue terminated. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had he reached the lichgate, 
when he saw something which 
caused him abruptly to halt and 
place himself in such a position:that 
he could look into the avenue with- 
out any danger of being suddenly 
discovered. The object of his atten- 
tion was Lily Trevor, who stood still, 
and pensively gazed upon the beauti- 
ful vista which lay stretched out in 
front. 

For some minutes she thus remain- 
ed, and during that time manifold 
were the phases which Mr. Viking’s 
thoughts assumed. Anger, envy, 
jealousy, ambition, revenge, and love, 
invaded his breast by turns ; com- 
mingled, however, at all times with 
a deep feeling of admiration for the 
lovely girl before him, and with that 
mysterious sense of a harmony too 
sacred to be disturbed, which the 
spectacle of a soul breathing forth its 
cadences of beauty in unison with 
Nature never fails to impart. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, as he marked the 
ineffable charm which the present 
spirits of poetry and of love lent to 
her features, he seemed to shrink 
inwardly from some meditated pur- 
pose, and to be on the point of turn- 
ing away, ,sorrowfully it might be, 
but with a sorrow that was tempered 
by magnanimity and rectitude. But 
ever as such a design entered his 
soul it was succeeded by a thought 
whose gall of disappointed ambition 
and love overpowered all other feel- 
ings. 

At length he noticed Lily sud- 
denly start, and after looking 
about her for a moment, walk 
slowly down the avenue. Upon 
this a dark look flitted rapidly across 
his features, and then with com- 
pressed lips and firm steps he fol- 
lowed in the direction taken by his 
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cousin. His feet fell silently upon 
the snow-covered ground, and he 
approached Lily sufficiently near to 
hear that she was speaking without 
her having become aware of his 
proximity. At first he involuntarily 
stretched his head forward as if to 
listen to her words, but immediately 
drawing himself up with a haughty 
gesture, he made his presence known 
by coughing loudly. It was this 
sound which I mentioned as having 
disturbed Lily’s reflections. 

Poor Lily ! Woful was the change 
which the current of her thoughts 
underwent as she became conscious 
of her cousin’s presence. The wintry 
cold of the outside world seemed at 
once to lay its icy hand upon het 
soul, and to freeze into dead stillness 
those pleasant emotions which had 
but so lately dwelt there. Silent she 
stood while a flush of impatience, 
perhaps of anger, lent a charming 
animation to her features. 

Now the Rev. Charles had fully 


made up his mind to speak somewhat 
seriously to Lily, and it was with that 
intention that he had followed her 


down the avenue. When, however, 
she thus suddenly confronted him 
in all the mingled dignity and grace 
of her beauty, he felt so much em- 
barrassed as to forego the immediate 
execution of his design ; and there- 
fore he merely accosted the maiden 
with a slight bow, and said :— 

“ Your presence, dear cousin, lends 
an additional charm to the beauty 
of this scene. I trust I have not 
intruded upon your meditations, in 
thus venturing to enjoy the pleasure 
of your company.” 

This he uttered with so singular 
an air of mingled deference and 
bitterness, that Lily knew not how 
to reply. 

“ Are you going to the village ?” 
he inquired, after a pause, during 
which he had kept his eyes fixed on 
her face. 

“No,” replied Lily ; “in fact, I 
was about to return to the par- 
sonage when you arrived. I sup- 
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pose it must be very nearly church- 
time.” 

“We have three quarters of an 
hour yet. But, come: as you are 
going to return, let me accom- 
pany you, and on our way back 
I will show you my quaint little 
church, You have not seen it 
yet, and I imagine it will interest 
you,” 

So saying, he offered Lily his arm, 
which she accepted with as near an 
approach to ill-humour as her dis- 
position would allow ; and walking 
silently together, they soon reached 
their destination. 

They found the door closed, but 
not fastened, so pushing it open they 
stepped into the church. It was a 
building of small dimensions, vener- 
able from its age, and picturesque 
from the curious character of 1is 
architecture. It consisted simply of 
a nave and two side-aisles, the for- 
mer with a somewhat lofty roof, the 
latter with somewhat low ones. On 
one side of the chancel, however, 
there was a deep recess, which might 
almost be dignified with the title of 
a cross aisle, and which led to the 
vestry. There was also a small 
gallery at the end of the building, 
opposite to the chancel, and devoted 
to the organ and the charity-school 
of the parish. This was supported 
by massive oak pillars, covered with 
rude carvings representing the prin- 
cipal events narrated in the Bible 
wherein the devil appears as an 
actor ; while its front was composed 
of oak panels, emblazoned with the 
names of the various benefactors of 
the parish, together with an inscrip- 
tion reminding the reader that they 
were thus placed over the devil, as 
a record of the manner in which they 
had worthily discomfited him. The 
side-aisles were separated from the 
nave by two rows of columns, which 
sustained the walls of the roof, and 
these presented a surprising diversity 
of aspect, both as regarded their own 
forms, and those of the arches be- 
tween them. It had evidently been 
the aim of the builder to make no 
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two alike, and this fantasy he had 
also displayed with respect to the 
windows. Here was around column, 
there a square one ; here were flut- 
ings, there all was plain, here the 
style was Norman, there Gothic ; 
here was an oval window, there a 
circular one ; and farther on, again, 
one presenting a marvellous interla- 
cing of scroll-work and ogives. But 
the masterpiece of the whole build- 
ing was the chancel, where it was 
evident that the utmost ingenuity 
and skill of the architect had been 
exerted. It was lighted by a window 
in the shape of a cross, but so ela- 
borately mullioved, and so richly 
decorated with stained glass of the 
most exquisite description, that the 
eye scarce perceived any definite 
form, and merely received a general 
sense of a glorious flood of harmoni- 
ous colour pouring in through some 
strangely-graceful opening. ‘This 
window was, in fact, a noble triumph 
of architectonic art, and the wall 
around and below being covered 
with a mass of carving, executed 
with much taste and skill, the effect 
was very admirable. A quaintly-de- 
vised railing separated this place 
from the rest of the church, and 
conferred upon it a by no means in- 
appropriate finish. 

Lily was much pleased by the 
appearance of the church, the more 
sO as it was then freshly decorated 
with the evergreens of Christmastide. 
Wreaths of holly and laurel were 
twined round the pillars, and fes- 
toons hung gracefully against the 
walls, the redness of the berries and 
the greenness of the leaves harmo- 
nising excellently well with the black 
oak, and grey stone. Here and 
there, too, texts suitable to the 
season had been formed with holly 
berries upon a groundwork of laurel- 
leaves, and added much to the 
effect. Conspicuous amongst these 
was one which ran thus, “ God is 
Love ;” and Lily as it arrested her 
attention upon first entering the 
church, felt an inexplicable sensa- 
tion of coming evil. 
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After standing for a few moments 
under the gallery, in order to allow 
his fair visitant an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the gene- 
ral features of the building, Charles 
said :— - 

“Well, Lily, what do you think 
of ecclesiastical architecture as exist- 
ing at Rickerston ?” 

“T am delighted with it !” she re- 
plied, in a voice so sweetly frank, 
that it fell upon her cousin’s ears 
like the glad carolling of birds in 
surnmer. Her short-lived anger had 
all evaporated, and her soul over- 
flowed with peace and good-will. 
Perhaps she wished to make amends 
for her petulant reserve,—perhaps 
she wished to avoid the appearance 
of any deep pre-occupation. 

However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that Charles was well enough 
pleased to hear Lily speak so kindly 
and brightly. His heart, less bitter 
than before, commenced to mark 
time in a very agreeable manner, 
and really it seemed as though the 
atmosphere of the little church con- 
tained something in it that was an 
excellent promoier of happiness. 

I have said that Lily, upon ob- 
serving the Christmas decorations, 
had caught sight of the text, “ God 
is Love,” and had started slightly as 
it brought to her mind the remem- 
brance of her meditations in the 
avenue, together with an uneasy 
feeling of something in the future— 
undefined, indeed, but ominous. 
This look and this start had not 
passed unobserved by Charles, and 
attributing them to a cause very 
diferent from the real one, he 
smiled quietly, and said— 

“ How like you our decorations, 
Lily ?” 

“Very much, indeed,” returned 
she. “ Did you arrange them ?” 

“Partly I did; the rest was de- 
signed and fixed by Mrs. Bolster, a 
woman of unusual good taste, and 
I may even say refinement, in spite 
of her being the wife of the parish 
beadle ?” 
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If Charles’s attention had not 
been so occupied with a pleasanter 
subject, it is probable that he would 
at that moment have heard a slight 
noise in the vestry. 

“‘T often wonder,” observed Lily, 
as they paced slowly up the nave, 
“why it is that one’s thoughts in 
churches, and in woods or forests, 
are so much alike. In both we 
seem to be impressed by a sense of 
beauty which is solemn and sacred, 
—a beauty the contemplation of 
which elevates our souls at the same 
time that it pleases them. Is this 
because, in both cases, we find our- 
selves alone, as it were, in the pre- 
sence of some mighty Principle,—in 
the one case, Nature ; in the other, 
God ?” 

“The question is an interesting 
one,” returned her companion, “ and 
as difficult as interesting. The cause 
of the phenomenon you mention is, 
in all probability, closely connected 
with the reason of our being able to 
endure but one kind of music in the 
forest or in the church. All that 
is not grand and deep-reaching jars 
upon our ears.” 

They had now reached the chan- 
cel, and were standing before the 
quaint little railing of which I have 
spoken. Lily glanced up at the 
window, and exclaimed— 

“How beautifully those colours 
are arranged! One might almost 
say we have there the very poetry 
of light !” 

“Yes,” said Charles, “they are 
indeed very splendid and aptly 
chosen.” Then, looking upon Lily’s 
upturned countenance, which, bathed 
in the glorious irridescence, seemed 
of more than earthly beauty, a 
glance of ardent admiration flashed 
from his eyes, and quickly seizing 
her hand, he exclaimed—* You have 
mentioned the poetry of light, Lily 
—it is doubtless very glorious ; but 
have you ever reflected that there is 
another kind of poetry which far 
excels that of mere material na- 
ture ?” 
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The nature of the conversation in 
which th@y had been engaged, and 
of the place in which they were, had 
insensibly attuned Lily’s thoughts 
to a mould of high calm.and enjoy- 
ment. Her fancy was busily at 
work when Charles made this ob- 
servation in a tone of unusual warmth 
and enthusiasm, and she did not at 
first awake to the reality of her po- 
sition. 

Allowing him to retain her hand, 
quietly she turned her face to his, 
and said simply— 

“What can be more beautiful, 
Charles, than the poetry, the music 
of nature ?” 

A wild light played over the 
minister’s countenance as he re- 
plied— 

“The poetry, the music of exist- 
ance! ‘This it is in which beauty 
must for ever culminate. Oh, Lily, 
Lily ! can you be ignorant of what 
is wanted to complete the harmony, 
the symneetry of human life? Nay, 
not merely does it perfect humanity, 
it is essenflal to the existence of the 
very Godhead! Regard the utter- 
ance of the Eternal !” 

Prompted by his curiosity, Mr. 
Bolster ventured to steal a glance 
from behing the vestry-door. He 
saw a strange sight. Before the 
communion-rail stood Charles Vi- 
king, his tall form drawn up to its 
utmost height, his head thrown 
proudly back, and one hand out- 
stretched, as if indicating the pre- 
sence of something. The other 
hand grasped that of a lovely girl 
who stood gracefully beside him, 
and gazed wonderingly in the direc- 
tion pointed out. 

Mr. Bplster looked, too, but saw 
nothing beyond the pillars and walls 
of the church, except, indeed, some 
of those Christmas decorations to 
which he had just put a finishing 
touch, Among those that weré visi- 
ble in the quarter towards which he 
looked was the text, “God is 
Love.” 

Discerning naught unusual, and 
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afraid of being detected, Mr. Bolster 
drew back his head. 

Lily discerned nothing more than 
Mr. Bolster did, but the effect of 
what she saw was very different. 
Quick fled the airy visions of her 
imagination; her look of simple 
wonderment was rapidly succeeded 
by an expression of terror; and, 
without daring to glance at her 
cousin, she sought to withdraw her 
hand from his. This movement re- 
called him in his turn to the facts of 
the moment, and urged by a feeling 
too strong to be resisted, he turned 
suddenly round, and falling on one 
knee, he covered Lily’s hand with 
kisses, exclaiming, — 

“Yes, sweet girl, it is indeed 
true that the wide world, from one 
end to the other, that the whole 
universe, from the great Creator to 
the meanest of his handiwork, is 
swayed and governed by Love. Long 
have I felt, Lily, a secret passion 
growing silently, but irresistibly, in 
my bosom, and of this you, you 
alone, are the object. Ihave watched 
the development of your many 
charms and noble mind, with the 
liveliest sensations of happiness, for 
to love such an incomparable being 
is surely the most exquisite bliss 
which this earth can afford. Nay, 
I am wrong; it is mof the most ex- 
quisite, for it may be excelled. To 
be loved by that being would surely 
surpass all other joys, and it is that 
for which I now plead. Say, dearest, 
that I am not altogether indifferent 
to you, and my existence will indeed 
be a blessing.” 

This declaration was so wholly 
unexpected, and was so foreign to 
Charles’s usual manner, that Lily felt 
quite bewildered. And when he 
ceased speaking, remaining the while 
at her feet and awaiting the answer, 
she could only stammer forth— 

“Oh, Charles! How cruel of 
you! Please, let me go!——” 

These words, however, fell like 
a thunderbolt upon the minister’s 
ear. He sprang instantaneously to 
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his feet, and seemed for a moment 
as though he were about to do some 
desperate act. But with a violent 
effort he restrained himself, and said, 
in a low tone, not altogether un- 
mingled‘with sadness— 

“You cannot mean, Lily, that 
there is no hope for me ?” 

Lily was now recovering her pre- 
sence of mind,and somewhat touched 
by his grief, answered gently— 

“T am, indeed, sorry for you, 
Charles ; but what you ask is impos- 
sible for me to grant. It would be 
wrong of me, and heartless to you, 
to permit you to hope.” 

“‘But why is this?” pleaded the 
minister ; “ have we not always been 
together? Have you not had ample 
opportunity of observing me? Have 
I ever swerved from my affection for 
you ?” 

“That may be very true; but I 
have never given you any reason 
to suppose that I loved you other- 
wise than as a cousin.” 

“ But will you not in the future ? 
My life shall be modelled according 
to your wishes ; I will act in every 
respect as you desire. My whole 
study, the one great care of my ex- 
istence, shall be to promote your 
happiness. Say, then, that I may 
in time win a place in your affections ; 
that I may trust to see you at length 
smile on me?” 

“It is impossible.” 

“ Do you, then, hate me ?” 

_ “No, indeed, Charles ; far from 
it,” 

“ Why, then, is it impossible for 
you to love me ?” 

“ Because I—I mean— _Itis un- 
kind of you, Charles, to perplex me 
so.” 

“Perplex you!—and unkind !— 
Zounds, Lily! It is /—J, who am 
being harshly, nay ungenerously, 
treated. But I see through the 
mystery. Alas, that I should have 
been the sport, the dupe, of my 
tender emotions. Your mind, Lily, 
is filled with the image of another, 
and that is why you thus repulse me.” 
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Lily stood still, nervously playing 
with her muff, and made no answer. 

“Yes,” he continued—“ there is, 
it seems, a royal road to love as to 
other things. Fortune will render 
the object of one’s wishes attainable. 
He who cannot offer the enjoyment 
of an ample estate—such as the 
Arcles property, for instance—is cut 
off from all prospect of attaining the 
realisation of his wishes. What do 
you reckon the estate I have men- 
tioned to be worth, Lily ?” 

This was said in a tone of super- 
ficial calmness, under which, how- 
ever, there ran such a current of 
concentrated anger and hate that 
Lily trembled as she listened. At 
the same time, though, it was not 
without indignation that she heard 
her cousin’s inuendoes ; and when 
he had ceased speaking, she sud- 
denly raised her head, and looking 
full in his face, with an expression 
of scorn upon her features, she an- 
swered, 

“* You, Charles, can best appre- 
ciate the motives which urge you to 
assail me with remarks so unmanly 
and untrte.” 

“Then you are not disposed to 
name any amount of fortune as that 
which would suffice to give me an 
equal chance with my at present 
wealthier rival ?” 

Lily’s only reply was to turn 
haughtily round, and to walk away 
Ere, however, she had taken more 
than one step, she felt her arm 
rudely grasped, and in another mo- 
ment Charles confronted her, with 
his hitherto suppressed passion 
flaming from his eyes and trembling 
on his lips. 

“Look you!” he exclaimed, in 
furious tones—“I have done this 
day that of which I deemed myself 
incapable. I have knelt at the feet 
of a woman to pitifully plead for 
happiness, and I have been re- 
pulsed—in favour of whom? Ofa 
boy whose sole merit consists in his 
being tricked out with fmery and 
gewgaws that I cannot command, 
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But, think not that Charles Viking 
will submit to this unworthy treat- 
ment. As certainly as he but just 
now knelt before you will he attain 
the summit of his desires! As cer- 
tainly as you have refused him will 
you hereafter accept him! Man 
has never yet thwarted me, and it is 
not in,the power of woman to do so! 
Go, madam—go! and let your 
mind be occupied with the reflection 
that, from this day forward, I will 
devote myself to the task of aveng- 
ing my humiliation, and will never 
cease “until either victory or death 
unites us !” 
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This said, he walked hastily off 
into the vestry, where he arrived 
just as Mr. Bolster had succeeded 
in ensconcing himself in the some- 
what strait recesses of a cupboard, 
where asupply of coal and firewood 
was stored. 

Lily remained, for a few moments, 
standing, in deep thought. Presently 
a tear sprang to her eye, and she 
said, sofily—*‘ Oh, that dear mamma 
were still alive!” Then, with a 
tender sigh of resignation, she 
quietly left the church. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN THE MATTER OF FUGUES: 


4 COMPETITION BETWEEN MESSRS. 


LITTLEMORE AND BOLSTER. 


THE congregation was fully assem- 
bled. Fully assembled, do I say? 
No ; there were two notable vacan- 
cies. One, which occasioned no 
small disappointment in the breasts 
of several young farmers, was caused 
by the non-appearance of Lily, 
whose reputation for beauty had 
made some stir in the ranks of tlie 
Rickerston gossips, ; the other, which 
gave Mr. Vespers much uneasiness, 
and the juvenile portion of the popu- 
lation much pleasure, was owing to 
the absence of Mr. Jeremy Bolster, 
who could nowhere be found. Ru- 
mours of all sorts were in circula- 
tion, and the general anxiety was 
heightened, when the fact became 
known of the sexton having told 
Mr. Vespers that he had gone to 


the vestry and found the minister 
itting at the table, with his head 
buried in his hands, looking so 


moody and ill-at-ease that he (the 
sexton) did not venture even to 
speak, much less to light the fire. 

and Mrs. Viking and Clara 
served also to occupy the attention 
congregation, ‘The young 
lady, by no means unconscious of 
her good looks, had decked herself 
out very becomingly, and made up, 
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in some degree, for Lily’s absence. 
In fact, she created a very serious 
impression upon many a heart there 
present. 

The church-bells,.had now ceased 
ringing, and Mr. Littlemore, who 
officiated as organist, received a 
signal from Mr. Vespers to com- 
mence the voluntary which ushers 
in the service. 

He had chosen for his perform- 
ance a composition which was very 
different from those simple tunes 
to which his hearers had always 
been accustomed. It was a glorious 
fugue, whose theme, as it revealed 
itself in the first few notes, hushed 


all into rapt attention with its 
melody, falling softly upon the ears 
of the congregation like the far- 


distant bre athing of some heavenly 
choir. Then the music grew louder, 
and the theme began to pursue its 
course through the various keys, at- 
tended as it went by a strange, wild 
counterpoint, which seemed to lead 
the mind away from the present 
world, and to plunge it in a region 
where all was inexplicable and mys- 
terious, save a dreamy but ever-ex 
isting consciousness of beauty. And 
when the lower nétes were reached, 
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the current of the harmony became 
slower, and by imperceptible grada- 
tions the theme and counterpoint 
both varied, until a solemn but in- 
expressibly sweet symphony was 
evolved, filling the souls of the con- 
gregation with emotions of rever- 
ence and of gratitude to the great 
Being whom they had assembled to 
worship. Next was heard a gradual 
resumption of the original theme, 
the swells being employed sparely 
at first, and then with greater free- 
dom ; and then, as the melody be- 
came more frank and buoyant, a 
glad feeling spread over the audi- 
ence, until when, with the full power 
of the instrument, there rolled 
through the church peal after peal 
of the most lofty and inspiring 
strains, each soul felt that it was in 
the presence of the Infinite. And 
then, with rapid variations, the theme 
fell back again to its first key, flew 
to and fro through all the succeed- 
ing changes,—now wild, now so- 


lemn, now jubilant,—until finally, 
with a mournful warbling of the 


most subtle and _heart-subduing 
strains, it died away into silence. 

Verily, all were astonished and 
charmed. A sigh of pleasure ex- 
haled from the breast of each one, 
and the triumph of Mr. Littlemore 
seemed pre-eminent. 

Mr. Vespers had gone to the 
vestry previously to the commence- 
ment of the fugue, but had been 
requested by Charles to retire. He 
now sat at his desk, absorbed by 
the harmony to which he had just 
listened, and evidently forgetting 
that it was time to usher in Charles. 
When, however, all had remained 
in the most profound silence for the 
space of a minute, and people were 
beginning to look at one another in 
surprise, he suddenly remembered 
his duties, and was upon the point 
of rising to perform them, when he 
was interrupted by a sudden sound 
which proceeded from the vestry, 
and was heard distjnctly through the 
church. 
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Mr. Bolster had, as I have said, 
taken refuge in the cupboard which 
contained the materials for the ves- 
try fire. It was with no small pains 
that he contrived to fix his rotund 
frame in a receptacle of such scant 
dimensions ; but a guilty conscious- 
ness of eavesdropping, begun in 
innocence and continued in wilful- 
ness, together with an affrighted re- 
membrance of that Sunday morning 
when he had watched Mr, Viking 
through the window of the parsonage 
library, aided him materially in his 
efforts at physical compression. 
When, therefore, the minister rushed 
into the vestry, and seated himself 
at the table, Mr. Bolster’s guardian 
angel, on instituting a search for its 
protegée, found that gentleman peace- 
fully but somewhat uneasily recum- 
bent on his hands and knees, in- 
haling an atmosphere strongly re- 
dolent of bark and coal-dust. 

At first Mr. Bolster imagined that 
the parson would merely remain in 
the vestry for a few minutes ; but as 
time rolled on without Charles’s de- 
parture taking place, he began to 
feel uneasy. Nor was this anxiety 
diminished upon hearing some steps 
approaching up the nave of the 
church ; for as he distinguished the 
peculiar walk of the sexton, he knew 
full well that the time was drawing 
near when the vestry fire would be 
lighted, and when he himself would 
infallibly be discovered. Accord- 
ingly, a cold perspiration began to 
replace that of a warmer description, 
which the too close, and, I may say, 
painful proximity of the sides and 
top of the cupboard had occasioned ; 
and with many an inward groan at 
the cruel perversity of fate, he en- 
deavoured, with the best spirits avail- 
able under the circumstances, to 
steel his nerves for the approaching 
catastrophe. When, therefore, he 
heard the sexton reach the vestry 
fire, and stop on beholding the par- 
son, he almost felt disappointed at 
the delay. 

For a moment there was no fur- 
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ther sound ; and during this time a 
varied current of thought rushed 
through the unhappy beadle’s soul. 
He wondered what would be done 
with him—whether he would be 
sent to gaol, whether Charles would 
order the fire to be lighted with 
him, or whether justice would con- 
sent to be appeased by inflicting a 
ducking in the horsepond, followed 
by a day in the stocks. Then he 
thought how cold it would be, sit- 
ting there, and—horrid anticipation ! 
—how, in all probability, the village 
boys would assemble and pelt him 
with snowballs—with dear Nanny’s 
snow! Ah! it was well that she 
had never lived to witness such an 
indignity. Nay, this suspense was 
becoming intolerable: he could no 
longer endure it: he would rush 
boldly out, and, by a frank con- 
fession, endeavour to avert any such 
terrible consequences as his imagi- 
nation pictured forth. 

His resolution being thus formed, 
he was upon the point of opening 
the cupboard door previously to 
moving his body, when he heard 
the sexton, tnstead of entering the 
vestry, turn suddenly round and 
walk away. 

Mr. Bolster was well-nigh undone 
by so unexpected a reprieve. His 
body, freed from the tension in 
which it had been held by mental 
anxiety, collapsed in as loose a 
fashion as was possible under the 
circumstances; and had he not 
been revived a little by his drooping 
face coming in contact with the 
coals, he would inevitably have be- 
trayed himself by rolling over against 
the side of the cupboard. This mis- 
fortune, however, he escaped at the 
price of a little excoriation as re- 
garded his visage, and he was very 
well satisfied with his bargain. 

Time rolled on, but no signs of 
motion on Charles’s part were au- 
dible. Once Mr. Bolster succeeded 


in cautiously peering through a cre- 
vice, and discerned the minister sit- 
ting as we have described ; but the 
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ominous character of his appearance 
only served to heighten the poor 
beadle’s fear. Then, too, he heard 
the sound of the congregation arriv- 
ing, and ever and anon he could 
distinguish the whispering and laugh- 
ing of boys, emboldened by his wel- 
come absence. This was a hard 
trial for him, and was only exceeded 
by his ears receiving the words of 
Mr. Vespers, who once exclaimed 
—most probably to the sexton— 
“Where can that lazy fathead of a 
Bolster be?” — words which were 
never effaced from his remembrance. 
Shortly afterwards he heard Mr. 
Vespers come to the vestry - door, 
and ask Charles if he should assist 
him in putting on his surplice ; 
whereat the minister replied, in 
angry tones: “ You need not trouble 
your head about me, Mr. Vespers ;” 
and as the returning footsteps of 
that gentleman invaded the silence 
of the cupboard, our Jeremy expe- 
rienced a fierce delight in imagining 
the wry face of the clerk at being so 
unmistakably snubbed. 

And then Mr. Littlemore com- 
menced his fugue. The rich flood 
of melody rushed in from the church 
and inundated the vestry throughout 
its whole extent, surging sweetly 
against the walls of Mr. Bolster’s 
retreat, until the pleasant ripples 
found an entrance and stole in, 
breaking softly upon his soul in all 
their mystic beauty. Lulled by this 
syren’s voice, the beadle forgot the 
perplexities of his situation, and re- 
mained for awhile in the enjoyment 
of peaceful calm and happiness. 
When, however, the music ceased, 
his condition forced itself upon his 
notice in a most unmistakeable and 
dolorous fashion, His back ached 
woundily ; his hands were sore from 
resting so long upon the angular 
lumps of coal; and an extensive 
assortment of “pins and needles” 
had taken up their abode in his legs 
and feet. Every moment added to 
his pains and difficulties ; and it was 
only the knowledge of the service 
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being about to commence, and of the 
consequent necessity for Charles’s 
exit, that enabled him to endure his 
martyrdom. Judge, then, of his dis- 
may when, just as the last note of 
the fugue struck upon his ear, he 
found all his endurance on the point 
of being rendered useless by an 
event as unlooked for as it was un- 
welcome. He felt that a sneeze was 
approaching. 

The moment that now elapsed 
was indeed an age of terror and suf- 
fering. No art availed to lull the 
tickling sensation of his nostrils, 
He held his breath, he buried his 
face amongst the coals, he tweaked 
his nose unmercifully, but still the 
dreaded sensation held on its way 
unalleviated, unchecked. At length 
a horrid pang of disappointment and 
fright shot rapidly through Mr. Bol- 
ster’s heart, and in an ecstasy of 
despair he gave vent to his sup- 
pressed emotions by a prodigious 
sneeze. 

The congregation, who were wait- 
ing with some anxiety for the appear- 
ance of Charles, heard it, but little 
suspected the mystery of its origin. 
They even attached no importance 
to it at first, and sat calmly watching 
Mr. Vespers as he descended from 
his desk. Immediately, however, 
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that the sonorous reverberations of 
the beadle’s sneeze had ceased to 
echo from the walls, a sound of 
ominous import proceeded from the 
vestry. Each one held his breath 
and listened. A crackling of wood, 
a shout of rage, a pitiful and inarti- 
culate appeal for mercy, a noise of 
much scuffling successively were dis- 
cerned ; and then the vestry-door 
flew widely open, and a huge form, 
issuing thence with incredible velo- 
city, rushed full into the arms of Mr. 
Vespers, who was approaching, and 
immediately levelled him with the 
floor. A chorus of shouts from the 
men, and screams from the women, 
at once spread far and wide; but 
ere those who had risen from their 
seats could move a step to render 
any assistance, the mysterious form, 
springing hastily to its feet, cast one 
terrified glance in the direction of 
the vestry, and then ran with full 
speed down the nave, and through 
the church-door, revealing, as it did 
so, features which, in spite of their 
being smeared with black and red, 
were recognised as those of Mr. 
Jeremy Bolster. 

Certes, the fugue of that gentle- 
man eclipsed the remembrance of 
Mr. Littlemore’s. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A SPRAINED ANCLE AND A MIND OUT OF JOINT. 


Mr. VESPERS was more frightened 


than hurt. As some members of 
the congregation rushed to his assist- 
ance, he sat up, and rubbing his 
limbs to ascertain that no bones 
were broken, he soon made shift to 
once more assume an erect attitude. 
He then, with his friends, hastened 
to the vestry, where a further sur- 
prise awaited them. The Reverend 
Charles Viking lay stretched upon 
the floor, motionless and pale, and 
his father, who was one of the com- 
pany, seeing this, cried out in terri- 
fied tones, “ He is dead! he is mur- 


dered !” and rushed forward togascer- 
tain if his suspicions were correct. 
This exclamation reached the ears 
of Mrs. Viking and Clara, who had 
remained in their pew, and plunged 
them into an extremity of fright and 
distress. With a violent and heart- 
piercing scream both at once fainted, 
so that a fresh employment was pro- 
vided for those who were on the out- 
skirts of the crowd assembled round 
the vestry-door. 

The dismay of the congregation 
was now at its height. What with 
the original disappearance of Mr. 
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Bolster, his sudden reappearance all 
covered with coal-dust and blood, 
the overthrow of Mr. Vespers, the 
flight of the beadle, the discovery of 
Charles’s body in the vestry, the cry 
of “ Murder !” and then the faint- 
ing of the two strange ladies, ample 
materials were afforded for a very 
pretty collection of surmises and re- 
ports. One would have it believed 
that Mr. Bolster had turned Jesuit, 
and thought to render himself 
worthy of heaven by a little heretic- 
exterminating. Another strongly af- 
firmed that the beadle had gone 
mad in consequence of his having 
recently passed the avenue at mid- 

.night. A third suggested that Bol- 
ster had hidden himself with sinis- 
ter designs upon the church-plate, 
and that when Charles had dis- 
covered him, he preferred commit- 
ting murder to being caught. 

While, however, these and the 
like reports were being whispered 
about in the church, things were 
brightening in the vestry. Charles 
was found to be but momentarily 
stunned, in consequence of the back 
of his head striking the floor when 
he fell. When, however, he re- 
vived, and attempted to stand up- 
right, it was discovered that his 
right ankle had been so severely 
sprained as to prevent him from set- 
ting his foot to the ground. To all 
inquiries his only answer was, that 
he felt too unwell to describe what 
had happened, and that he must 
ask his friends to carry him to the 
parsonage, as it would be useless for 
him to attempt to proceed with the 
service. No cause could therefore 
be assigned for the sprained ankle 
and fall, the only thing which seemed 
tolerably certain being that Mr. 
Bolster had some share in it. To 
the truth of this supposition the 
beadle’s subjective self-conscious: 
ness, for some weeks to come, 
bore a silent and unobserved wit- 
ness. 

By the time all was ready for 
starting, Mrs. and Miss Viking had 
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returned to their senses, thanks to 
thejasstduous attention of the Ricker- 
ston gallants; and, overjoyed to 
find Charles still in the land of the 
living, they declared themselves 
perfectly well able to walk beside 
him, as he was carried to the par- 
sonage. 

Upon reaching there, the minis- 
ter’s injury was speedily attended 
to, and by fomentations and ban- 
daging, he was put in a fair way for 
recovery. This being done, he re- 
quested to be carried to the library, 
where, as he said, he wished to be 
left alone, in order that he might 
consider some matters of import- 
ance. His wishes were complied 
with, and in a few minutes he was 
closeted with his reflections. 

These scarcely proved agreeable. 
In spite of his threats to Lily, and 
of his assumed confidence in his 
ultimate triumph, the road, as yet, 
appeared singularly impracticable ; 
and, cogitate as he might, no method 
offered itself of smoothing the as- 
perities. Disappointed ambition and 
love both stared him in the face ; 
nor did a lengthened observation 
serve to render their features pre- 
possessing. At times, indeed, he 
well-nigh gave way to despair, and 
sought for some means of revenge 
which might involve both himself, 
Lily, and his rival, in one common 
ruin, But ever, as such thoughts 
arose, he strove to gather together 
his choicest and most subtle powers, 
with the view of obviating so black 
a necessity, and of educing from the 
chaos of principles and events a 
clue which might lead him through 
the labyrinth which enclosed him, to 
a siation from whence he might 
look down in triumph upon the con- 
fusion of those whom he considered 
his enemies. 

In the midst of these turbulent 
thoughts, the door of the library 
opened, and Tom Littlemore ap- 
peared, with an amused but bewil- 
dered look upon his features. 
“Why, Charlie, my dear fellow !” 
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he exclaimed, as he advanced and 
took a seat near the minister— 
“what is all this about? A myste- 
rious confab in the vestry ; a levant- 
ing behemoth ; a parson half-mur- 
dered ; his relations in fits ; and, in 
fine, the very devil to pay !” 

Charles looked fixedly at his friend 
for a moment, and then, with the 
air of one who takes a sudden reso- 
lution, he said— 

“Tom, I judge you to be my 
friend.” 

“Then you judge rightly,” re- 
turned the other. 

“TI can, of course, depend upon 
what I am now about to tell you 
proceeding no further ?” 

“You can; but surely you are 
not going to load my innocent 
shoulders with anything of a very 
grave nature ?” 

“You shall hear. 
place, I am jilted.” 

“Hm! Remediable. Fish in the 
sea as good, &c.” 

“ In the second place, Iam bank- 
rupt !” 

““Whew! Money’s more serious 
than love.—Not lost altogether, 
though. You must get appointed 
to some fat living,” 

“Tn the third place, the means 
upon which I depended for obtain- 
ing a fat living have failed me.” 

“The devil! Your fun grows 
fast and furious. We must perpend. 
What says the poet ? 


In the first 


***Tn lack of open road to wealth, 

Needs must that we get in by stealth.’ 
But, come; let me hear how all 
these extraordinary circumstances 
have been brought about, and then 
we'll endeavour to contrive some 
means of escaping from your most 
melancholy trilemma.” 

“Listen! A fortnight ago, I re- 
solved upon a course somewhat un- 
usual for me. I looked into my 
affairs, and awoke to the uncomfor- 
table conviction that my means 
were negative rather than positive ; 
that, in fact, my liabilities exceeded 
my assets to the tune of a thousand 
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pounds. What rendered the matter 
more annoying was, that by a sure 
channel I had been previously in- 
formed that the present incumbent 
of Helmeray was tn extremis, and 
that owing to the necessities of 
the patron, the reversion might 
be secured for as small a sum 
as four thousand pounds. Here, 
then, was a fair prospect, for Hel- 
meray is worth at least a thousand a 
year, and by a little tact cannot fail 
to lead to a canonry in Leighbury 
Cathedral, a position which might 
be made the stepping-stone for any 
degree of advancement. My cursed 
impecuniosity alone stood in my way, 
and it therefore behoved me to cast 
about for some means of removing 
that impediment.” 

Here the reverend gentleman 
paused for a moment, and a hot 
flush passed rapidly across his face. 
Mr. Littlemore waited with some 
anxiety for him to resume. 

“IT now come to a subject of a 
different nature,” he continued. 
‘- For some months past I have been 
conscious of emotions of a novel 
character. My soul rebelled against 
the tyrannywhich they exercised, but 
in vain. In examining their character 
I became their slave—in a word, 
I found myself subdued by Love. I 

ee by your looks that you are not 
surprised to hear this confession : [ 
therefore presume that you can guess 
the object of my affections. Yes, 
my cousin, Lily Trevor, I adored 
with the whole strength of my mind 
and heart. At times, I thought, too, 
that I was not altogether indifferent 
to her, but of late—from the time, 
indeed, that Dick Arcles returned— 
I have seen a sensible diminution in 
the favour with which she regarded 
me. When, therefore, I investigated 
my affairs of the pocket, as I have 
already mentioned, I looked also at 
my affairs of the heart, and came to 
the conclusion that unless I speedily 
adopted some definite course of 
action, my chances of success would 
certainly evaporate into thin air. 
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Thinking of Lily in this manner 

naturally led me to the consideration 
of her pecuniary position. Her 
fortune, which my father holds in 
trust, amounts, I know, to about five 
thousand pounds, and would of 
course fall into my hands if I married 
her. Now, as you have seen, this 
would just suffice to free me from 
my encumbrances, and would pro- 
cure for me the Helmeray living. 
Consequently, the satisfaction of my 
love, and the extinction of my impe- 
cuniosity, both combined in point- 
ing out a road to follow : both coun- 
selled a marriage with Lily. _Little 
remains for me to tell—little, but 
bitter is it. I met Lily this morning 
near the church, before service com- 
menced. I showed her over the 
building, and, the opportunity seem- 
ing favourable, I proposed to her.— 
She refused me !” 

He ceased, and placing his elbows 
on the table, buried his face in his 
hands. Littlemore regarded him 
for a few moments with a pitying 
look. Perhaps he pictured to him- 
self what his own feelings would have 
been, if the meeting at the Devil’s 
Tryst had eventuated differently. 
Then he said— 

“But how about Behemoth, and 
your sprained ancle ?” 

“T was standing in the chancel 
when I proposed. I retired into 
the vestry after I was jilted, and 
remained there until about to quit it 
for the pulpit. Then I heard a sneeze 
in one of the cupboards, and opening 
it discovered Bolster, or, as you call 
him, Behemoth, eavesdropping. An 
energetic application of my foot to 
his body, caused him to march, and 
me to halt.” 

“Did he hear your proposal to 
Miss Trevor ?” 

“Tcan’t say. But it matters little. 
He may make the whole neighbour- 
hood ring with the story if it so 
please him, for I shall speedily be 
far away.” 

“ How is that ?” 
“Merely that, come what may, I 
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shall quit this place, even if I cannot 
effect an exchange, and am therefore 
forced to resign my living.” 

“Come, come ! don’t do anything 
rash. Look you, my exchequer is, 
like your own, in a condition ab- 
horred by nature. Happily, however, 
I have of late been successful at the 
bar, and by dint of some judicious 
repayments have reinstated my 
credit. It is at your service, and 
it will go hard if I cannot raise the 
four thousand you require. You 
shall soon find that it is not the 
whim of a girl that can keep you 
from Helmeray.” 

Charles grasped the hand of Lit 
tlemore, and shaking it warmly, he 
said :— 

“T thank you, Tom, from the 
bottom of my heart. But—and here 
a sinister light gleamed in his eyes— 
Helmeray is now the least of the 
objects upon whichI have set my 
desires. Ambition may be sweet, 
but revenge is sweeter.” 

“Which pays best, though? Re- 
venge is a double-edged tool, and 
is dangerous to handle.” 

“T care not, though it utterly undo 
me, provided only that Ae is involved 
in my ruin.” 

“To whom do you allude ? 

“To Dick Arcles, who first de- 
prived me of fortune, and now of 
happiness !” 

“Oho! Then Dick, I presume, is 
your successful rival in the affections 
of Miss Trevor ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Hm! So you wish to ruin 
him ?” 

“ Precisely : and now you see why 
your offer is unavailable for the pur- 
poses I have in view.” 

Littlemore remained silent for a 
minute, and seemed as though he 
were engaged in the solution of a 
knotty problem. Then he suddenly 
raised his head and said :— 

“What was that you once told 
me respecting your expectations as 
regarded the Rumbleton Hall estate? 
Didn’t I hear something about a 
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will by which the property was left 
to you !” 

Charles took a bunch of keys from 
his pocket, and, selecting one, gave 
it to Littlemore, saying, 

“Open. the top drawer in that 
escritoire, and you will find there 
the very document of which you are 
speaking. 

Littlemore did as he was directed, 
and bringing the will to the table, 
rapidly cast his eye over its provi- 
sions.” 

“How comes it,” said he, “that 
this will is in your possession, seeing 
that a different one was proved ?” 

“T got it from Mr. Druitt, my 
uncle’s lawyer,” returned Charles, 
with a slight shade of embarrassment 
in his voice. 

“When was the will that was 
proved made ?” 

“On my uncle's death-bed.” 

“ He died from an injury to the 
head, did he not ?” 

“Te” 


“And had for some time pre- 
viously been peculiar in his habits 
and mode of living ?” 

“ Ye-es.” 

“ Who were the witnesses to this 
later will ?” 

“ Mr. Druitt and Martin Dawes.” 


“‘ What, the father of Elsie! He 
was one of the legatees, was he not ?” 

“Yes” 

“And Mr. Druitt dead! By 
Jove, Charlie, we can dispute the 
validity of the will. We have two 
pleas : first, zon compos, and second- 
ly, the informality of Martin’s attes- 
tation, seeing that he was both a 
creditor and legatee. Add to this, 
Mr. Druitt’s death and his interest 
in establishing the will, and I think 
we can pull the case through. Its 
a fine prize to contend for, and is 
worth atrial. I'll undertake it for 
you.” 

“ But do you feel sure of suc- 
cess P” 

Well, I’m not altogether certain, 
of course. The on compos is, in- 
deed, very doubtful ; but the techni- 
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cal plea must, I think, succeed. If 
now we only had some groundwork 
upon which to base a plea of forgery, 
we could go boldly and fearlessly to 
work. A doubt as to your uncle’s 
signature, for instance; but, of 
course, that’s out of all question ?” 

“Yes,” replied Charles, and re- 
mained silent for a few moments. 
Then quickly raising his head, he 
said, in a tone of great interest— 

“Tom, what is done with wills 
after they are proven? Are they 
given back to the executors ?” 

“Oh, no! That would never do. 
See what a facility that would give 
for destroying them and then dis- 
puting their validity. They are 
carefully deposited in the registries 
of the ecclesiastical courts. I say 
carefully, but, from what I have 
heard, I fancy their condition is very 
insecure. No precaution, for in- 
stance, is taken against fire.” 

A perplexed look had for some 
time obscured the features of Mr. 
Viking. It now passed off as he 
said, almost gaily, 

“Tom, I have an idea |” 

“ What is it ?” 

“This :—reconsidering the mat- 
ter, I feel strongly inclined to sus- 
pect that the document which was 
proved as my uncle’s later will was 
a forgery.” 

“Bravo! But will you be able to 
prove it? If you can do that, no 
matter whether it is really so or not, 
our object is gained.” 

“T think I shall be able to doso; 
but I must ask you to remain satis- 
fied with the information, without 
at the present time seeking for fur- 
ther particulars,” 

“When will you be certain about 
it?” 

“As soon as my ancle is well 
the question shall be settled one 
way or the other. But look in that 
cupboard : you will find there a mag- 
num of claret and some glasses. We 
will drink prosperity to our enter- 
prise, and confusion to Dick !” 

( To be continued. ) 











































































































































































































Ir we are about to take a stroll from 
home along country lanes, or across 
pleasant meadows, or up the nearest 
hill, there is an additional zest im- 
parted to the walk provided we have 
some definite pursuit before us, over 
and above the mere general enjoy- 
ment of fresh air and country scenes. 
If we have opportunity for more dis- 
tant journies, and explore tracts 
hitherto by our feet untrodden, and 
gaze on prospects hitherto by our 
eyes unseen, we gain an increase of 
pleasure if we have any one special 
object of study, or one clear line of 
observation which we wish to foliow. 
We also feel deeper interest in ex- 
ploring any unknown district if we 
have followed up to some extent the 
main features of the natural history 
of our own, whereby we may insti- 
tute a comparison in the separate 
characteristics in matters of geology, 
botany, or zoology. When leisurely 
moments are ours, we may thus have 
resources wherewith pleasantly and 
profitably to spend them ; and the 
odds and ends of time, often lost, 
may be filled up in a way to sharpen 
our quickness of observation, widen 
the horizon of our knowledge, and 
make us more cheerful and useful 
members of society. 

Over other branches of science 
Botany has this advantage: that in 
almost everv condition of life we 
are brought face to face with its 
objects for study. Very few can at 
all adequately study the grand sci- 
ence of Astronomy, for it needs 
a great amount of time, as night- 
watching necessitates rest in the 
day, and good instruments are ex- 
pensive. Not many have the time 
or the space of operations needed 
to gain much knowledge in geology. 
Zoology has more votaries, as its ob- 
jects are nearer and within our 
doors ; though here, too, we often 
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lack closeness to a variety of species. 
Botany, however, is within the reach 
of all, as its specimens are at the 
hand of nearly all of us, and that in 
great variety ; not that the science 
is to be mastered without a close 
and life-long study; but some 
branches may be taken in hand, and 
certain tribes of plants be examined, 
by men of little leisure, and without 
going far from home. Thus, one 
particular class of plants may be 
taken up for study without the need 
of much wider range, and such as 
comes within a person’s reach, be 
his occupation in life what it may. 
Moreover, by selecting out one 
branch of a science, and pursuing 
that for years as occasion offers, a 
deeper insight is afforded into the 
inner processes of nature, while at 
the same time fresh light is thrown 
upon kindred subjects outside the 
immediate object of research. The 
special features of beauty or useful- 
ness often, in the first instance, lead 
one to examine plants more closely, 
which in the end may cause a long 
and intimate study. 

I propose to dwell for a few 
pages on some of the Homes of my 
Ferns now growing in my garden 
among the rockwork, or otherwise 
encased as dried and pressed speci- 
mens: ferns drawn from divers 
localities and spots widely distinct 
in many ways: from grimy spots 
bordering on the region of smoke 
near a large manufacturing district ; 
from craggy homes where clouds 
trail along precipices, and where the 
air is pure: from little pools near 
home; from the shores of some 
wild mountain tarn; from narrow 
dells near at hand; and from ro- 
mantic glens sunk among the hills. 
I will take some of the nearer spots 
first, those that lie around this in- 
land town ; and it is surprising the 
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amount of pretty scenery and pleas- 
ing combinations of glade, tree, and 
water, may, with seeking, be un- 
earthed about the commonest town. 
I lived at this place for a year or 
two before discovering Hodge Din- 
gle and its leaping waterfall, clothed 
with drooping foliage and fringed 
with countless ferns, as well as over- 
canopied by tall and stately forest- 
trees. I remember it was during a 
long, solitary ramble, when most ‘of 
my days and evenings were lonely, 
that, wandering down a long, nar- 
row wood, and trespassing some 
distance away from all paths, sud- 
denly I found the stream plunge 
into a deep, narrow cleft, down 
which the eye could not follow it 
far, so dense the foliage. By forcing 
a passage along the banks, I man- 
aged to get below the fall, and at 
last obtained a peep of the white 
waters, flashing, with pleasant mur- 
mur, in the thick wood. It was 
quite a discovery. I had often 
gone within a mile or two of this 
spot—now and then, much nearer— 
but without dreaming of the pretty 
nook lying hid there among the 
trees. A friend, who had lived in 
the neighbourhood many years longer 
than myself, had never seen this fall 
in Hodge Dingle. Once found, 
you may depend upon it I went 
again, and discovered a more proper 
approach from the lower end, with- 
out incurring the danger of irascible 
farmers. This dingle, more than 
any other spot, inspired me with a 
love of Ferns, so beautifully are 
they there placed all along the 
banks, gracing the windings of the 
stream with their spreading, feathery 
fronds, and in several places form- 
ing a soft and lovely green framing 
to the stream vistas seen beyond. 
At the turnings of the stream they 
rise on the sloping spurs of land, 
and may be seen overtopping the 
ridges, thus coming into strong re- 
lief against the trees or sky beyond. 
Few objects in nature are more 
lovely than ferns so placed. I was 
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once enjoying the beauty of the 
spot, in company with a lady at 
that time staying at our house, when 
we found ourselves rather at a strait 
how to escape the mud usually pre- 
valent at the usual exit from the 
dingle, without having to trace our 
steps back again the whole way we 
had come. Suddenly the landlord 
of territory thereabouts presented 
himself in a field just without ; and 
as we were ¢respassers, 1 was doubt- 
ful of our reception. However, I 
put a cool on face on it, and in- 
quired the best and cleanest way 
out, remarking upon the fineness of 
the evening! ‘Thanks to my lady 
companion, this gentleman courte- 
teously put us in the best way of 
escaping the dirt and getting free 
from the brambles, without a word 
upon our depredations i in the matter 
of ferns. So much for gallantry 
versus the interests of a landlord. 
The limit of growth of a certain 
class or species of plants is often 
very remarkable ; you shall, in one 
locality, find a prevalence of some 
plants, whereas, at a little distance, 
and without any change of soil or 
air that appears sufficient to cause 
it, you may search in vain for a 
single specimen. Now it happens 
that in this neighbourhood the 
Hart’s Tongue fern (Sco/opendrium 
vulgare) is p articularly scarce, though 
so common in many places. Within 
a radius of four miles, I and a 
friend or two have only found it in 
two or three places. The main 
habitat is, or rather was, a certain 
creek or side-valley to this dingle, 
where we came upon a nest of 
Hart’s Tongues flourishing luxuri- 
antly under the brambles ; but within 
the main dingle itself, in spots quite 
as likely, and over a far larger ex- 
tent of surface, we have looked for 
them in vain. In that one narrow 
spot only we found them, and there 
they may have grown and multiplied 
for a vast period, without extend- 
ing down into the greater dingle. 
Another notable feature at this 
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Hodge Dingle is the abundance of 
the Soft Prickly Shield fern (Po/y- 
stichum angulare), which thrives un- 
commonly, and attaius four feet or 
more in height, and is, perhaps, the 
most plentiful fern there growing : 
this is rather remarkable, since the 
Common Prickly Shield fern (Pody- 
stichum aculeatum) does not grow 
there at all: for after many a long 
search, we find it nowhere in the 
dingle. This struck my attention, 
inasmuch as this valley is formed on 
the confines of the coal measures, 
probably on a fauét or rift at the set- 
ting-in of these rocks; yet, in a 
valley very similar, and only three 
miles away, we found some fine 
specimens of acudeotum in the same 
kind of soil. 

In the dingle under notice we 
found, likewise, good examples of 
the Buckler ferns, viz., Lastrea Felix- 
mas and dilatata, both growing most 
luxuriantly, and found with several 
varieties. There, also, is a quantity 
of the Lady fern (Athyrium Feliz- 
Jemina), flourishing in grand style, 
with a very few cases of Hard fern 
(Blechnum spicant), discovered hid- 
den away under tangled foliage ; 
also, on drier banks, that most com- 
mon of British ferns, the Bracken 
(Pteris aquilina), Thus, we have 
nine species of ferns from this din- 
gle, which lies only a slight distance 
away from our town, and sadly too 
near the smoky atmosphere of a 
vast manufacturing district. Such a 
dingle has formed a vast storehouse 
of common ferns, whence to remove 
a host of plants for several persons 
living near, when desiring to lay the 
foundation-work fora garden-fernery. 
Many the pleasant times spent 
there, in dewy summer mornings, to 
accompaniment of songs of thrush 
and blackbird ; or when sunset shot 
ruby gleams across the upper foliage, 
bringing into better relief some 
spray or tree-stem, or striking to 
beautify some stern bit of grey sand- 
stone rack. Once we passed a 
jolly afternoon there—myself, wife, 
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an artist friend and Ais wife—when 
rambling, fern-gathering, and sketch- 
ing were the order of the day. The 
best point of view lying in the bed 
of the stream, where banks were 
steepest, just below the waterfall, 
we had to extemporise seats and 
easels in the watery course, with 
trifling mishaps and no little fun. 
When settled to work, there was a 
degree c, satisfaction in reflecting 
that in the same stream the flask 
was cooling ! 

To the next fern home I wish to 
lead you, you must take a leap 
through mid-air of six miles, over 
to the opposite side of our town. 
There a striking ridge of New Red 
Sandstone rears itself for a space of 
about three miles; rising on one 
side rather gradually, but on the 
other dropping off quite abruptly, 
with a fall of several hundred feet, 
thus forming a grand promenade, 
and affording good views over a 
wide extent of country. Below this 
Edge, as it is called, is a tract of 
common land overgrown with hea- 
ther, until its general tone of colour 
is a russet brown, out of which rise, 
singly or in groups, many lovely 
birch-trees, light and pendulous, 
forming in spring a most telling bit 
of colour. I had often been up 
there admiring the view, and, of 
course, observed the many ferns of 
the commonest kinds growing about 
the rocks ; but when studying ferns 
more closely, I resolved to find out 
if any rarer rock kinds were to be 
had. After rambling up and down 
the steep cliffs a considerable time, 
I found one cleft in an almost perpen- 
dicular descent, where grew a few 
specimens of Spleenworts, namely, 
Asplenium Adtantum-nigrum and 
Trichomanes, both common ferns, 
but comparatively rare in our neigh- 
bourhood, for I have found speci- 
mens only in two other places. As 
rather peculiar, I discovered one 
solitary specimen of Mountain Buck- 
ler fern (Zastrea montana) in an ex- 
posed place along this ridge—a true 
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example, told by its balsamic fra- 
grance, as well as other features— 
a fern of which I have only found 
one other specimen ever within walk- 
ing distance from home. Many a 
time and oft have I strolled along 
this Edge, enjoying the bracing air 
and wide view across an open 
country, taking in the wavy outline 
of the Malvern Hills breaking the 
far horizon,:and the blue Clees of 
South Shropshire, hills well known 
of old. But the Edge and scenery 
of heather and wood below formed 
a picture in itself, with its bold head- 
land starting ° forth defiantly, as 
though about to crush some houses 
picturesquely placed about the rocks 
below, and even formed like caves 
within the rocks ; also with the long 
tract of rough, undulated land below, 
covered, as I said, with heather, and 
graced with drooping birches and 
more sombre firs. It is pleasant 
anywhere to look down upon the 
tops of tall trees from some crag or 
hill above, and watch the foliage 
swayed by the wind. Several good 
sunsets have I watched off this lofty 
ground, in company with friends I 
see no longer. Pause I must not 
longer regarding the pleasant fea- 
tures of this long ridge, or space 
may fail me before telling of other 
and nobler homes of my ferns. 
There is one spot I must men- 
tion, a varied, open, and tree-dotted 
common, interspersed with glades 
wide and fenceless, abounding in 
heather (and some kinds nearly white 
in the flower), with a great quantity 
of bracken, which turns such a rich, 
uniform brown in the autumn, and 
having single trees of pine rising 
here and there out of the brown 
carpet of heather, and giving very 
good effect of colour and form. On 
this common grow capriciously a few 
groups of ferns of less common kind, 
little fern islands amid the heather 
and gorse, probably occupying spots 
where a little spring renders the 
ground moist. At one of the spots 
I found several specimens of a va- 
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riety of the Narrow Prickly-toothed 
Buckler fern, namely, Zastrea cristata 
spinulosa, well marked out by their 
upright growth, and pale green, al- 
most yellow colour. This fern I 
have met with but sparingly about 
home, though I once found a tuft 
or two ina dingle near Apley Park, 
Bridgnorth, associated with many 
species of common ferns. On this 
common such ferns were growing 
fully exposed to the sunlight, which 
they sustained wonderfully, as did 
Lastrea dilatata, there also found. 
I have some capital tufts of the 
cristata spinulosa, flourishing well, 
brought from this common, and 
doing well after three years. Many 
a time I and friends have gone out 
there, for a contrast to town-life, and 
enjoyed the almost entire silence and 
loneliness, or faint whispers of the 
breeze through the dark and knotted 
pines. It is a spot fit for a gipsy 


party, or a more moderate pic-nic, 
having retired glades of profound 
peace, broken but by wood-dove’s 


contented song, or happy trill of 
blackbird in spring. 

Ferns have strange predilections 
and antipathies, often found where 
one would least expect them, and 
absent at spots which appear favour- 
able. Running through this town, 
near which I live, are a few narrow 
passages, ‘short cuts” from one 
part to another. In one of these I 
long ago found Rue-leaved Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium Ruta - muraria), 
growing in the crevices of an old 
wall, where one would think the 
smoke of the place would kill the 
plants. Of these I moved several, 
drawing them out with all the fibrous 
roots I could, and planted them with 
a mixture of soil, brick-dust, and 
mortar ; as much as possible to re- 
semble their home in the old wall. 
But after surviving a few months 
most of the plants slowly died. This 
fern I also found grown in very great 
quantity on the north side of a wall 
in a pretty village a mile or two 
away, associated with about three 
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ibove en icre I verily now believe 
cary from ( 1y brightest hours were 
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spent, in the golden light of child- 
hood, with many companions, about 
the banky fields above the winding 
trout-stream. But I thought noi so 
then, when first returning after the 
rare holidays, when home-leaving was 
all my sorrow: although on the re- 
turn journey things wore a different 
aspect, when the girls wore frocks 
of white, and we lads were decked 
out in our best; what time the 
lumbering wagon conveyed us, a 
right merry prattling lot of young- 
sters, through most miry lanes up to 
Wenlock aforesaid. But I must cut 
short this reminiscence. Long after, 
possibly even twenty years after, 
(how time flies !) I again found my- 
self in old Wenlock town, rambling 
about the ruins of its once very fine 
Abbey, exploring the ancient streets, 
scarcely changed in a century, or 
estending our walk along Wenlock 
Edge, and greatly enjoying the 


goodly prospect thence obtained. I 


say our, for my wife accompanied 
me on that occasion, Now to the 
subject on hand: in the wall cracks 
and between the stones of a terrace 
wall around the Abbey enclosure, 
ve found a great quantity of Com- 
mon and Black Maidenhair Spleen- 
worts, (Asplenium Trichomanes, and 
Adiantum-nigrum.) \ndeed,so nu- 
merous were these, and the wall-rue, 
they almost gave the walls a green 
appearance here and there. ‘The 
pure, elevated atmosphere and old 
time have contributed to this natural 
fernery. Again, under the hedges on 
one side of a lane leading out of the 
town, we found the 7Zrichomanes 
growing in the soil: a rarer locality. 
Of the view off the Wenlock Edge, 
I must not stay to say more than 
that it includes most of its own long 
ridge for more than ten miles, and 
a capital view in front of all the 
Church Stretton Hiils. 

It during any pilgrimage you come 
to spots where ferns, and m« 
and lichens grow vigorously and 
plentifully, put down those as places 
most healthy for human residence. 
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Such plants love a pure atmosphere 
and the free breezes of heaven, and 
clear rains, and dews untainted with 
aught of towns. They like the 
lonely glens where herons come to 
feed, and thrive on ledges of rock, 
damp with fresh spring-water, tar 
from all human dwellings. I come 
now to speak of those Stretton Hills 
just mentioned, among whose valleys 
are many spots full of beauty, and 
some even touched with grandeur. 
Compmenively small, they have long, 
lonely glens, and broad, breezy up- 
lands, where you might wander for 
along summer’s day without meet- 
ing a single soul. Some of the sepa- 
rate hills, too, as the Caradoc, have 
noble features of rock, standing well 
away from the rest, and taking, from 
many points of view, forms very 
pleasing to the eye. Many a time 
have | rambled among them, or 
taken the lines of their broad shoul- 
ders, vastly enjoying the scenery and 
the freedom, and, not least, the 
pleasant company of old friends. 
One day we determined to explore 
a less-known valley of the Long 
Mynd, the entrance to which lay 
about three miles from my friend’s 
house. So we agreed to devote a 
day to the excursion, and started off 
betimes. Passing the quiet old 
village of Church Stretton, with its 
grey church near the hills, we con- 
tinued our walk to Little Stretton, 
near which hamlet we struck off into 
the Long Mynd, that long range of 
hills well-known to geologist s, and 
after some hesitation and spec ulation 
found the mouth of the valley we 
sought, called Ashes Hollow, though 
named apparently on the /ucus-a-non- 
ducevndo principle, as it is almost 
destitute of trees. But we found as 
we advanced the valley assumed 
grander features, penetrating far into 
the wild lonely reaches of the Long 
Mynd; its mostly grassy slopes 
going up away from us to a great 
height, we advanced for 
two or three miles, while the bed of 
the mountain streain wound pictu- 
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1 peculiar charm as a contrast to 
town life; in their wildness and 
freedom, their finer air and fenceless 
expansion, their separation and 
voiceless solitude, their rare plants 
1 shy animals. At one spot, 
while leisurely enjoying the com- 
bin fect of rock, glade, heather, 
1m, we came upon a few 

Butterwort (£7; 
with its circular 
peculiarly clammy 
purple flowers, 
n a long upright 
by no means common 
Striking up 
ollow, we passed 
near to the top of the Long Mynd, 
und wended our way home in the 
with that goodly 
he Caradoc and his 
across the Stretton 
alley before us, and _ extensive 

views on either hand. 
There is another valley near Stret- 
1 


ton, where a very pretty fall gives 


name of Lightspout to the spot, 


where I have found some remark- 
ably good specimens of the Oak fern 
(Polypodium Dryopteris), growing 
among the fallen fragments of rocks 
detached into sloping masses by the 
frosts of a thousand winters. Some 
of these ferns I have now growing 
in my fernery, and a few fine fronds 
dried as specimens of the plant. It 
is a sweetly se juestered spot, this 
Lightspout valley, with prattling 
atercourse fringed with ferns, and 
l-sides clothed with heather, up to 
all itself, coming down 

pool in a charming way, 

the higher parts of the moun- 

in. On the lower slopes of the 
ulley sides, where springs percolate 
ugh the mossy herbage and 

: into the stream, may be found 
plenty the Mountain Buckler 
(Lastrea montana), showing its 
reen fronds, and standing well 

s out a balsamic fragrance 

pressed by the hand. In this 

spot I first came across this fern, and 
and removed several plants by cut- 


oi the 
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ting out the turf with the root intact 
and then planting them in myfernery, 
where, by freely watering, they lived 
a considerable time, but gave up at 
last, probably disliking what smoke 
was in the atmos} here. Being truly 
a mountain iu its removal into 
culture mostly ends in disap} oint- 
ment, since the pure air and passing 

moisture of its proper home can 
rarely be successfully secured under 
cultivation. ‘Those I removed have 
long since been resolved into their 
elements, but a few fronds mounted 
for specimens yet retain much of 
their original colour, and’ something 
of their fragrance. 

There is one fern which, i n 
remarkable peculiarities, differs from 
all other British ferns, namely, 
Scale fern ( Ceterach officinarum), with 
its singular brown scales on the 
under-side of the fronds: of this I 
once found a specimen growing 77 
situ, and once only, though it is not 
altogether a rare plant, being fre- 
quent in some localities. Where 
this plant grew, the surroundings 
were very picturesque in detail and 
in combination. Come with me : 
moment—I will not detain you long. 
Imagine yourself standing on a long 
grey old bridge, spanning a clea 
river just expanding into a noble 
estuary, which for ten miles winds 
down to the sea in the most beauti- 
ful series of reaches among wooded 
hills. In front are a few level green 
meadows where the river goes ; near 
your left, low hills clad with verdure ; 
at your back, across the valley, some 
noble mountains rising into far in- 
distinctness, while nearly in the same 
direction you gaze up one of the 
most strikingly beautiful river val 
leys it is possible to see, where fold 
behind fold, the spurs of great hills 
come down in charming v 
form and shades of colour, that gra- 
dually fade into 
distance. In another direction th 
eye is arrested by a sublime eleva- 
tion, a very wad/ of mountain, which 
you are lucky when you see in all 


yale blue in the 
I 
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preserved a peor frond 

or two for reference and association. 

That was a grand home for such 
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dour of scenery. 
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time at Dolgelly, and tak« 
road out of the town, leading 
Towyn, you will find yourself 
and bye close to the shore of < 
mountain tarn, called Llyn Gwern 
lying under a high bank that 
partly round the pool, a place h 
ed by fishermen in spring I 
About a mile from this, strike 
up the hillside on your left, 
will be on road to Cad 
Idris, leaving the vale lower 
lower, while a grand array of 
mountains 
your view as you 
fine estuary 
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twisting about where ascent is steep- 
est, leave the track now and then, 
and go toa wall you will see run 
up the mountain on your right hand, 
and search among the stones rudely 
raised asafence. Possibly you at 
first find nothing to take the eye. 
Go farther: what is that? Only 
a little tuft of fern growing up among 
the stones. Yes, but what 

You may do worse than carefully 
remove a root or two to transplant 
into your fernery, and press a frond 
or two between blotting paper ; for 
this is the Brittle Bladder fern a 
topteris fragilis), found plentifully u 

mountain regions of North Britain, 
but more rarely in the south, and 
generally, as in this instance, grow- 
ing in the fissures of rocks or ma- 
sonry, and for the most part in al 
pine or subalpine situations, ‘This 
fern mostly has grand situations for 
its home, disdaining lowlands as 
a rule, and delighting in the cloudy 
remoteness of rocky ledges, far from 
the dwellings of men. 

Now, in imagination, cross this 
grand Cader Ldris, and drop down 
with me into the narrow, secluded 
valley of Tal-y-llyn, sunk under the 
south-east precipices of the moun- 
tain, and the steep, craggy side of 
Craig goch, with Llyn Mwyngil ex- 
panding for more than a mile along 
its course. Let us sit on the little 
bridge a moment or two, spanning 
the clear, swift stream just leaving 
that charming lake, and say if the 
scenery be not good. In front lies 
the full length of the lake, flanked 
on either hand by tall precipices, 
considerably along towards the head, 
where a few meadows afford pastu 
rage to the cattle of the hamlet; 
beyond which a grand pass closes 
the valley with p roje cting 
rugged rock coming 
heights of noble mountains, 
far from the bridge they are 
with a lovely shade of purple. 
us wait and leisurely 
scene, that its power 
the mipd. 


fern? 


spurs of 
down from the 
and sO 
veiled 

Let 
survey the 
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probably have the addition of a cloud 
or two trailing across the far, high 
cliffs, and adding dignity to the 
Listening to the faint, con- 
tinuous murmur of the stream, and 
dreamily taking in the effect of the 
whole, say if the scene be not fair. 
Now, come up the little hill at the 
outl to the tiny white 
the position com- 
charming valley of 
Tal-y-llyn. But observe on the walls 
of the church, among the stones 
placed there by hands now probably 
at rest beneath the graveyard, three 
or four kinds of ferns, chiefly species 
of Sysconwort, luxuriating in the pure 
air of this grand mountain home of 
theirs. When there, a year or two 
ago, I took a few fronds for drying 
and rving, as a reminiscence 
when far away. 

Nearly four years ago, it came to 
pass one morning that I awoke and 
found myself at Llanberis. ‘The 
hotel being full, I had to content 
myself the night before with a bed 
close to the skylights, like some 
cucumber. However, the place had 
this advantage, I could lift my sky- 
light and stand half way out into the 
sky, where the prospect was a trifle 
more extended than the superficies 
of my bedroom. Next morning, 
there was no inducement to linger, 
so I got up briskly and pushed off 
along the shore of Llyn Peris, until 
I came to the slate-quarries on the 
south-west shores of that lake: there 
| passed, up and on, until I came 
out to some old deserted quarries, 
where I found several kinds of ferns, 
and among them many luxuriant 
masses of the Parsley fern (Allosorus 
crispus), growing on and among the 
refuse of the slates. At sucha spot 
a sense of dl apt to come 
over one for a moment, when seeing 
the great profusion of choice plants 
growing without care or any tending, 
and knowing difficulty, with 
every appliance, to persus them 
to live under cultivation. However, 
that I had small time tor 
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>t of the lake, 
church there: 
mands all this 
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this or any sentiment, but had quick- _ ing leaf — 1 have di my led 
ly to take up some roots as entirely face of the water; an 
as I could, and get pots for them in preme serenity 
the village. P res ently, at the hotel, 
an old guide brought me a Holly cannot ‘ofter 
fern( Poly vtichen n Lonchitis), obtained are hus! 
from a wild tract of Snowden, as time 
faileth me for the search after this 
kind, since I had to take the coach 
to Llanrwst at 10.30, when I care 
fully nursed my parsley fern for the 
twenty miles, or thereabouts, of that 
grand ride. In the Pass of Llanberis, 
this parsley fern seems to attain its 
greatest size, as you see young ur- { 
chins racing after the coach with rude fence 
tufts of unusual length. On this road, some delicate 
occasion 1 remember the tops of the growing on long st 
cliffs were here and there shrouded their way out into the li 
in cloud, which now and then would are the beech ferns ab: 
sweep across in a manner more satis- to, which like a pure 
factory to my ferns thanto us, But and delight in plenty of 
the view at the top of the Pass re- being often found in 
paid us for any sprinkling of the shady waterfalls an 
heavens: on one side Snowdon and _ tains, though, as in t 
his fellows were swathed in dark they will freely grow in 
rolling cloud, while below us, in all The plants I moved 
its loveliness, lay the Vale of Gwy- I fear, from want of the 
nant, reposing in golden sunshine. cloudy moisture, and c 
It was a marvellous scene: sublimity of their old home 
and beauty side by side: fear, the Tegid. 
fascination of the one—love, the Have any of my re: 
attraction of the other. Gwynant of the pictures jue, and 
is ever attractive ; but we passedon money, and incli 
relentlessly to Capel Curig. yet been to Ffe 

I had for some time growing in would recommend 
my garden a little quantity of Beech on your next 
fern (Polypodium Phegopteris), which grand in sci 
did well for a while, then slowly Ffestiniog cl 
diminished, probably not approving _ startling, 
of the admixture of smoke in the air. first time, s 
Whence came that fern? I would vast the gre 
take my reader for a moment to the across the valle 
shore of a wide sheet of water that Dwyryd urges ut 
in calm reflects long wooded banks plentiful folias 
and the cone of a lofty mountain der, are imposi: 


beyond. When the air is breathless, shapes and n 

and all nature pauses for enjoyment, sea itself opens gr: 
this lake and its surroundings form ‘Traeth cr estuary, its h 
one sweet picture of repose, whereof with larch and « a 

the extreme stiliness and beauty you as you 

shall enter again into your soul, long or better sull or 

after its image has faded from the just beyond. But I mu 


eye. Once I saw it so, when a fall- I was surprised 
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exploring the Falls of the Cynfael, 
to see the common polypody grow- 
ing abundantly up on the tree-stems, 
twenty feet or more above the soil! 
They must live on air and moisture 
only. When leaving Ffestiniog for 
Beddgelert, on the way I picked out 
a basketful of nice plants from the 
walls along the route, particularly 
about half-way, near to the spot 
where you get such a striking view 
of Cnicht, cleaving the air like a 
wedge. Certain of these ferns are 
now growing on my rockery, where 
I hope they may long remind us of 
their pleasant home. 

It is well to have some agreeable 
association connected with anything : 
we look upon it with very different 
feelings. Thus it was that about 
a year ago I gathered a2 common 
fern-frond growing about some tree- 
stems in a little garden in Wales, at 
the back of a pleasantly situated 
homestead placed above a deep 
valley, where flows the little river 
Alyn, near to the imposing Moel 
Fammau, the highest part of the 
Clwyddian range, which reared itself 
in rich colours of brown and green, 
only a mile or two away. The day 
was fair, and the country quite fresh 
to myself and one companion, while 
the third, who made up our party, 
had long known that house and 
garden, that fretful river and cloudy 
mountain, as his cherished home. 


“ 


In life’s morning march, when his spirit 
was young.” 


And now that the snows of life 
had gathered on his head, he had 
come, with us his companions, once 
more to see the old place, which he 
knew better, a good lot, than the 
woman now living there. Be my 
days few or many, that occasion 
will live in my memory as a sunny 
spot, bright with companionship. of 
two held dearest on e: and full 
of pleasant interest ir 


associated. ld 


Life cannot hold 


many 
occasions more abounding in plea- 
sant combinations, or more replete 
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with happiness unreproached, or 
leaving less to regret in the retro- 
spect. Very seldom have I experi- 
enced more enjoyabie surroundings 
than when we three sat on the mossy 
side of old Moel Fammau, resting 
on our return from the monument, 
ind looking down a long and deep 
holl mountain to where 


NOUOW f the 
afar lay the fruitful fields and plea- 
sant pastures of the Vale of Clwyd. 
I think of that when I look on my 
fern-frond labelled, “ Llyn-y-Pandu : 
April, 1870.” 

Once on rocky Penmaenmawr, I 
found myself at liberty to ramble. 
The day was hot, and my pathway 
steep ; but then the sea was one 
vast tone of clear purple, the sky 
most intensely blue, while the Great 
Orme’s Head shot forward in grey 
defiance of waves, and the far land- 
scape of mountain towards the 
south, with Anglesea and the Straits 
in front, lay under a great power of 
sun. The long line of white breakers 
on the shore far below sent up a 
pleasant murmur, as I took time 
thoroughly to enjoy the prospect. 
Iam speaking of this because, in 
the cwms or mountain hollows 
thereabout, are some good ferns to 
be found ; among them the Beech 
fern, above-mentioned ; and on rocks 
by the sea, not far from Penmaen- 
mawr, the Sea Spleenwort (4sf/e- 
nium marinum). Of these I brought 
away specimens for drying ; and it so 
happened that, on returning home, 
I met at the station a local gatherer, 
with a great basket full of choice 
plants, from whom | got fronds of 
the rare Forked Spleenwort (Aspi 
nium septentrionale), said by him to 
have been obtained from rocks close 
to .Llyn Idwal, in Nant Frangon, 
though many miles distant; and 
also of the Hay-scented Buckler 
fern (Zastrea emula), noted for its 
peculiar and very definite fragrance. 
Thes imens aré l 
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There is one home of my ferns I 
must not omit to mention, though I 
brought away little except some 
dried Parsley fern before mentioned, 
—for this is one of the noblest 
haunts of ferns it has ever been my 
lot to see: a spot remarkable as a 
combination of beauty and gran- 
deur, the one blending almost im- 
perceptibly into the other: I mean 
wondrous Borrowdale, in Cumber- 
land. The day we went there from 
Keswick was of supreme spring 
freshness, with young foliage touched 
into life by the sun, as we first 
visited the two Waterfalls near the 
entrance of the Pass. What can 
surpass blue Derwentwater, smiling 
through bright green leaves, on a 
fresh spring morning? No wonder 
we felt elated at the sight, and 
owned the merit of praise passed on 
the scene by thousands of tourists. 
As we advanced, Cat Bells rose all 
in light, fringed with wood at the 
water-side, while the heights on our 
left assumed ever-changing features, 
both contrasting well with the nar- 
rowing glades where Derwenthastens, 
retaining some of its fierceness from 
the upper rapids of the Dale. By 
and bye, the views become grander 
and grander, until great Glaramara 
showed his huge flanks, scarred by 
frosts of a thousand years. ‘This 
upper portion of Borrowdale it was 
wherein I picked up my ferns, amid 
scenery of majestic proportions. 
The contrast of narrow glade below, 
with seamed precipices of many 
colours, often swept by cloud, is 
something to remember ; while the 
rough torrent of pure mountain 
water (pure when we saw those fine 
trout basking under Seathwaite 
Bridge) urges its way over stones 
worth regarding for shades of colour. 
As you ascend, so do the mountains 
assume nobler proportions, until you 
think no valley can be grander, and 
wonder how your road gets out over 
the steep cliffs, that seem effec 
tually to bar all further progress. 
To be up kere on these high roads, 
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—or, better still, on some prominent 
summit,—and watch the sunset 
colouring the mountain-tops, is some- 
thing worth striving to attain. Such 
an effect we saw the same evening, 
on our return journey, after a day 
at wild and lovely Wastwater. 

It is pleasant to look upon a 
plant, growing in one’s own common- 
place garden, remember—that 
came from Dolgelly. I have a good 
plant of the royal fern (Osmunda 
regalis), which at present thrives well, 
and so reminds me of that quaint 
old town so romantically placed on 
the swift Wnion beneath the cloudy 
height of Cader Idris: a town most 
suitable for a week’s or a month’s 
residence, in which time to find out 
some of the beauties of the district. 
That Royal fern reminds me of one 
early morning when I stood on the 
ridge over against Llanelltyd, whence 
you look down into both valleys, 
and recall the early mist, the chorus 
of birds, and the cloudy peaks of 
Cader; as well as the sense of 
liberty, and a feeling of calm exul- 
tation at the glories of the land : for 
that vale, those birds-notes, that 
soaring Cader, I felt g/ad:—were 
they not gifts, all ? 

But I must draw my paper to a 
close, or the MS. may be consigned 
to the Balaam box, or reservoir of 
rejected contributions, if this last be 
not an Irishman’s expression. Dur- 
ing my fern-hunting, I have ever 
found health and instruction, ac- 
companied with a livelier interest in 
all natural phenomena. ‘There per- 
tains, - so, a well-marked er Oran, 
and ¢ one, in regarding 
ane healthy live plants, (such as 
the beautiful fern tribe,) brought 
from distant spots, and now growing 
in one’s own garden : also a certain 
pleasure in studying the dried speci- 
mens put up for examination and 
association. The sciences of Botany 
and Geology especially recommend 
themselves to people obliged to pass 
much time indoors, as giving further 
inducement for fresh-air peregrina- 
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sions whenever opportunity offers. 
The first also has this contingency, 
that its study generally leads to 
further Aome adornment. Both claim 
commendation as giving additional 
zest to holidays spent in fresh places. 
As their objects lie at our doors, 
close to our hands, these two great 
sciences are perhaps the most readily 
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of all taken up by men of limited 
leisure and no very great means ; 
while they share with other sciences 
the good arising from increased 
knowledge, and the benefits they 
may additionally enable us to con 
fer, directly or indirectly, upon our 
fellow-men. 


F.G.S. 


TO THE MOON. 


GLIDE on, oh, beautiful queen of night! 
Spanning the wave with an arch of light ; 
Bathing the hills in thy liquid beams, 
Laving thy face in the winter streams. 


Art thou not weary—oh, wandering star !— 

Of treading all silent thy pathway afar ? 

Thus ever traversing the star-sprinkled sea, 

While none but the night-wave holds converse with thee ? 


I love thy face, for each look again 

Recalls some lost link of friendship’s chain : 

Loved eyes I may never again behold, 

Though they, perhaps, gaze on thy rays of gold. 

Go tell them this fond heart, though parted wide, 
Beats true as the ebb and flow of yon tide ; 

And oh! when thou comest once more from the sea, 
Bring back but the same welcome tidings to me. 


T. CEALLAIGH, 
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Ir Vitruvius,’ Strabo, Pliny, Taci- 
tus, Dion Cassius, and Herodian, 
who professedly or incidentally treat 
of the domestication of the Irish in 
their several ages, record nothing 
but traits of barbarism, incivility, 
and total want of architecture, where 
could the Irish acquire ideas of the 
Egyptian? and Grecian styles of 
building? There must be either 
a strange conspiracy among ancient 
writers to misrepresent the truth and 
deceive mankind, or what is de- 
livered by St ukeley and Irish anti- 
quaries of the wonderful profic lency 
of the Druids in the arts and scien- 
ces is destitute of reality. The latter 
had absurd systems to support, the 
former stated matters of fact and 
notoriety. Impartiality and truth 
are ever found among those who 
have no inducement to swerve from 
them. 

O’Conor grants our buildings -in 
the sixth century were mean, and 
yet he speaks of magnificent ones 
many ages before, without conde- 
scending to explain the occult causes 
of this degradation and at length 
final extinction of architecture among 
us. But this omission is not more 
remarkable than those on every sub- 
ject touched on in his dissertations, 
where a copious flow of words sup- 
plies the place of information, and 
the Leavar Gabbala and Codex Le- 
canus mislead the reader with a show 
of authority. 

Lynch* thinks we had stone 
houses very early, because Teamor, 
or the palace of Tarah, is derived 
from ‘Tea, a house, and mor, a 


1 Vitruv. Archit rhc 4 
39; Herod. 1. 7. c. 4. 

2 Archdall’s + Hib. p. 771. 

® Cambrens. Eve. p. 117. Kow 
Mur, import an inclosed place, p. 29 
an Irish queen, is wild and romantic. 
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wall. Had any but an Irish scholar 
and seanachie ac so foolish 
an etymology, how loudly would his 
ignorance of the Iberno-Celtic be 
proclaimed! ‘Teamor is obviously 
the great house or palace. But if 
Lynch’s authority is to be de- 
pended on, Ireland was but slenderly 
inhabited before the incarnation ; 
for he records it of Irialus, as a 
memorable public act, that he clear- 
ed sixteen plains covered with wood ; 
and that Eochad Fibherglas and 
Oengus Olmucad performed similar 
important services: the inference is 
easy and certain, that such a country 
and its inhabitants must be in the 
rudest state, and that it had more of 
the ferine than the human species 
possessing it. 

In the eyes of reason and learn- 
ing, then, how weak and unfounded 
are the assertions of our natural 
historians! They boast of exten- 
sive buildings and high degrees of 
civilisation above two thousand 
years ago. “The construction of 
Eamania,” says O’Conor, “ forms a 
remarkable epoch.” Not in his- 
tory, we are bold to say, but in Irish 
romance; for this was three hun- 
dred and fifty years before our era, 
when the Roman state was in its 
infancy, and Europe was but thinly 
peopled by wandering Celts. To 
find, at this period and in this cor- 
ner of the world, a nation flourish- 
ing in all the arts of peace and 
settled society, is a tale not to be 
listened to, much less believed. If 
the magnificence and splendour of 
the palace of Tarah were such as 
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described by Keating and his blind 
followers,—if they continued from 
its erection to throw a lustre on the 
taste and opulence of Irish monarchy 
to the year of our Lord 427,— 
any reason be assigned for the 
silence of geographers and _histori- 
ans On so curious and interesting a 
subject, or on such unusual power 
wealth, and civilisation ? Would the 
Romans—a people intelligent and 
curious, and who held the dominion 
of Britain for four hundred and 
seventy-six years—have been stran- 
gers to such a nation? It must in- 
stantly be decided that they would 
not. 

The Celts wer 











1eir name 
intimates, Wood In forests 
they found Scienaee food, and se- 


curity. Occupied in the chase, and 
supported by the spontaneous pro- 
duce of the earth, and, above all, 
living, as hunters ever do, in fami- 
lies, and these widely dispersed, 
they never dreamed of stone edifices 
or felt the want of them. The Fir- 
bolgs, or Belgic colonies, who suc- 
ceeded them, were a very different 
and more civilised people. Like 
their brethren in Germany, they 
dwelt a great part of the year in 
natural sowferreins, or artificial caves ; 
and the number of these discovered 
in Ireland evinces that they prac- 
tised the same here, and that they 
knew very well how to form cham- 
bers with dry stones, and arch them 
over with long, projecting flags. 
The first Christian missionaries en- 
deavoured to estrange the minds of 
the natives from their old idolatry 
by building wooden churches. Thus 
Palladius, it is founded, in 
431, three wooden oratories. The 
year after, St. Patrick erected 

church of Saul, in the county of 
Down. It was called Sgibol Pha- 
druig, or Patrick’s Barn ; a name at 
once conveying to us its shape and 
materials. Concubran, describing 
the old chapel of Monenna, at Kil- 
slieve, in the county of Armagh, 
A.D. 630, tells us it was mace of 
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smoothed timber, according to the 
Irish fashion, for they had no stone 


fabrics. About 635, Finian, an 
Trishman, and Bishop of Lindis fern, 
built a church in that isle f + his 
episcopal see ; it was made of ‘split 
oak and covered with reeds. Ead- 
bert, his successor, ordered the 
thatch to be taken off, and both the 
roof and the walls to be sheeted 
with lead. Bede says, Finian’s 


church was after the Irish fashion, 
being of wood, whereas the Roman 
was of stone. In 684, Cuthbert, an 
Irishman, and also Bishop of Lin 
, caer an edifice, of 
which Be le gives this description : 
—The building was round, four or 
five ] wah wide between wall and 
wall, The wall on the outside was 
the height of a man, on the inside 
higher, so made by sinking of a 
huge rock, which was done to pre- 
vent the thoughts from rambling, 
by restraining the sight. The wall 
was neither of squared stone or 
brick, or cemented with mortar, but 
of rough, unpolished stone, with 
turf dug up in the middle of ‘the 
place, and banked on both sides of 
the stone all round. Some of the 
stones were so big that four men 
could hardly lift one. Within the 
walls he constructed two houses and 
a chapel, together with a room for 
common uses. The roofs he made 
of unhewn timber, and _ thatched 
them. Without the walls was a 
large house to receive strangers, 
and near it a fountain of water. 

The paroxysm of zeal for the 
monastic profession alternately pos- 
sessed the eastern and western 
world. Egypt, about the end of 
the fourteenth century, boasted of 
76, 200 —— and 21,000 nuns. In 
this island, in the seventh century,— 
the age we are speaking of,—St. 
Nathalus and St. Maidoc separately 
.e hundred and fifty monks 
Manchene and St. Monenna, 
as many nuns. ‘Three hundred 
monks obeyed St. Tehan ; a thou- 
sand and seventy six, St. Carthag ; « 
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thousand, St. Goban ; a thousand 
five hundred, St. Laserian; three 
hundred, St. Brendan; three thou- 
sand, St. Finian ; as many, St. Con- 
gel and St. Gerald ; so that Bishop 
Nicholson might well say, the secu- 
lar and regular clergy were almost 
as numerous as men of every other 
denomination. In the little isle of 
Bute were twelve churches or cha- 
pels, and thirty hermitages ; and in 
Unst and the other Hebrides, 
religious phrensy equally extending 
her reign. Hence the Irish acquired 
a fondness for, and a propensity to 
monachism, which remarkably dis- 
tinguished them through every age. 
Though the number of monks and 
nuns now recited is by no means to 
be depended on, yet it suggested to 
their presidents the necessity of 
stone inclosures, or closes ; those in 
the east were called Mandra. The 
word originallyimported a sheep-fold, 
and was applied to those monastic 
buildings wherein the Archimand- 
rite presided over his disciples, as the 
shepherd superintended his flock in 
the fold. ‘There are many of these 
Mandre dispersed over this kingdom 
hitherto unnoticed ; one remarkable 
is Dun Aingus. This is in the greater 
isle of Arran, on the coast of Galway, 
situated on a high cliff over the sea, 
and is a circle of monstrous stones, 
without cement, and capable of con- 
taining 200 cows. ‘The tradition 
relative to it is, that A%ngus, king 
of Cashel, about 490, granted this 
isle, called Arran Naomh, or Arran 
of the Saints, to St. Enna or Endeus, 
to build ten churches on. 

The seventh and eighth centuries 
were brilliant in the history of Irish 
literature. It is therefore surprising, 
amid such a superiority, not to find 
other useful branches of human 
knowledge cultivated in this isle. 
However, other people were similarly 
circumstanced. Dr. Johnson, re 
marks, “that he knew not whether 
it was peculiar to the Scots to have 
attained the liberal without the 
manual arts, to have excelled in 


ornamental knowledge, and to have 
wanted not only the elegancies but 
the conveniencies of common life. 
Yet men thus ingenious and inquisi- 
tive are content to live in total 
ignorance of the trades by which the 
human wants are supplied, and to 
supply them by the grossest means.” 
To the same purpose, Woodward, 
from Diodorus Siculus, observes it 
as a mighty paradox, that the 
Egyptians should take little care of 
the structure of their houses, when 
they wasted so much time, labour, 
and expense in adorning their sepul- 
chres. But the solution of these 
paradoxical appearances is not so 
difficult. The climate has some 
influence on the architecture of a 
country, but its political constitution 
the greatest. Where this is unfavour- 
able to industry, to commerce, to arts 
and manufactures, there we are not 
to look for neatness or convenience 
in apparel, in building, or any other 
instance of civil improvement. 
From every evidence supplied by 
antiquity, it is certain the Irish had 
neither domestic edifices norreligious 
structures of lime and stone antece- 
dent to the great northern invasion 
in the ninth century. Some years 
before the birth of Christ, Drusus 
erected fifty castles or forts along 
the Rhine, so that the calcination of 
stone and the preparation of mortar 
could not be unknown to the natives, 
and yet, a hundred years after, 
Tacitus assures us, the Germans did 
not use cement or mortar. A cen- 
tury later Herodian and Dion Cassius 
declare the same. ‘Tacitus does not 
say, the Germans were ignorant of 
mortar and its composition,—that 
would have been impossible, from 
their intercourse with the Romans— 
he only denies them the use of it. 
Their riches, as the writer observes, 
were their flocks and herds, their 
life was pastoral ; a state of society 
wherein no one expects to find dur- 
able structures. And yet they had 
skill enough to form subterranean 
granaries and antrile chambers to, 
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secure their corn, and soften the 
severity of the winter’s cold. Such 
was exactly the case with the Irish. 
Whatever change Christianity opera- 
ted in the religious sentiments of the 
latter, it made no alteration in the 
politicalconstitution of the country— 
of course, things remained in their 
ancient state as to the arts of civil 
life. But the doctrine and discipline 
of the Irish Church were averse to 
stones fabrics. Celsus, the bitter 
enemy of Christianity, objects to the 
first believers, that they had no Ge- 
dications or consecrations of altars, 
statues, or churches. Four centuries 
had almost elapsed before the usage 
here noticed began. In this inter- 
val, the Gospel was propagated in 
this isle by missionaries or 
their disciples. It was in the sixth 
age, goer were anointed with 
chrism, and in 787, reliques were 
placed in ase, and they then as- 
sumed the name of some patron 
saint or martyr. While corrup- 
tions were creeping into religion 
on the Continent, ours was pure and 
primitive. Retentive of the faith 
delivered to us, and precluded from 
access to Rome by the convulsions 
of the empire, we were strangers to 
the innovations of foreign Churches ; 
when time discovered them to us, 
we beheld them with horror and de- 
testation. Such is the tenour of our 
ecclesiastical history. Lanfranc com- 
plains, in 1074, that we did not 
use chrism in baptism ; and we may 
conclude that it was not applied in 
inferior sacred offices, as consecra 
ting a church or altar. By Arch 
bishop Comyn’s canons, made in 
1186, it ap pears that our altars were 
of wood, and therefore in« a] able of 
chrismation ; for the councils of 
Adge, in 506, and of Epaon, in 517 

forbid the holy oil to be applied | ut 
to structures of stone. Here are 
proofs of our churches being gene 
rally of wood, even in the twelfth 
century, and that their 
was sole: y by prayer, a 
the custom Of the purest 
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The Britons, who symbolised with 
the Irish in religious tenets, had 
only wattled and wooden churches. 
The ancient chapel at Glastonbury, 
preserved in Spelman, and that of 
Greested in the county of Essex, 
exhibit specimens of the old Irish 
and British style. On the contrary, 
the Anglo-Saxon Church, founded 
by an eleve of Rome, early adopted 
litanies, sing- 
pilgrimages, and other 

practices, flowing in 
a full tide from that imperial city, 
and with these that mode of building 
peculiarly suited to them. 

The Irish Ostmen being 
in the ninth century, embraced the 
faith of their countrymen in England. 
We find them in subsequent ages 
corresponding with Lanfranc, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and sending 
to the metropolitans of that see their 
bishops for consecration. ‘This pre- 
dilection might be reasonably ex- 
pected among people issuing from 
the same country, and connected by 
affinity and language. Accordingly, 
the first structures of the Ostmen in 
Ireland, and the first buildings with 
mortar, were stone-roofed chapels 
for relics. We shall only add one 
very remarkable circumstance, and 
that is the close imitation of British 
crypts in ‘tures by our 
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Irish architects. Let the learned 
reader compare the scu)ptured orna- 
ments of the undercroft at Canter- 
bury with those in some of our 


and he will be convinced 
of the truth of what is here advanced. 
As our over-ground cryptical chapels 
hav hitherto little noticed by 
juaries, and as they are 
tremely curious, we shall 
communicate what authentic 
information has occurred to us con- 
cerning them. 

Near the cathedral of Killaloe is 
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a stone-roofed chapel ; in it were pro 
bably deposited tl relics of St. 
Flannan, though after translated to 
the cathedral rhis patron saint is 
said to have been dis ( ple of dt 
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Molua, the founder of this chapel, 
which from him was called Kil da 
Lua, and the patron himself, Mo- 
Lua, or My Molua, a pronoun added 
by way of endearment. This childish 
analysis is as contemptible as the 
other elucidations of hagiographers. 
St. Molua is an ideal personage, and 
may be added to the saints of ima- 
gination. Kil-le-lua is literally the 
church upon or near the water, the 
water here is the Shannon: a ra- 
tional and obvious origin of the 
name. ‘This place, being but eleven 
miles from the great Ostman settle- 
ment at Limerick, was perhaps as 
early built as any other in the isle. 
The church of St. Doulach, situ- 
ated about four miles to the east of 
Dublin, on the road to Malahide, is 
a curious structure. Itis forty-eight 
feet long, by eighteen wide. There 
is a double roof, the external which 
covers the building, and that which 
divides the lower from the upper 
story. You enter this crypt through 
a small door to the south. Just as 
you enter, the tomb of St. Doulach 
presents itself. ‘The tomb projects 
so far into the room, that together 
with the stairs of the tower and legs 
of the arches, it can contain but few 
people: it seems designed for no 
other use but the separate admis- 
sion of those who came to make 
their prayers and offerings to the 
saint. From this room, by stooping, 
you pass a narrow way and enter 
the chapel. ‘his is twenty-two feet 
by twelve, and lighted by three 
windows, one at the east, and two 
at the south; the arches pointed, 
and decorations Gothic ; these, with 
the tower, are later additions. ‘The 
roof is of stone, and carried up like 
a wedge. The stones which cover 
it are not large, but so well bedded 
in mortar that after many centuries 
this roof transmits neither light nor 
water. There is a well in an octagon 
enclosure, with some emblematic 
fresco-paintings, and a bath supplied 
from the well. The cryptical sepul- 
chres and oratories in Gregory of 


Tours and Bede are the exact arche- 
types of ours. These were secured 
from vulgar approach by doors and 
chancels; the supplicant was _per- 
mitted only to put his head into 
a little window, and there invoke 
the saint, and take with his fingers 
a pinch of the sacred dust. Under 
the ancient church of Rippon, 
founded by Wilfrid, a.D. 660, is an 
arched chapel, ten feet six inches 
long, seven feet six inches broad, 
nine feet high. ‘There are nine steps 
down to it, and there is a little hole, 
called St. Wilfrid’s needle, through 
which people are drawn into the 
chapel. In all these instances there 
is aremarkable uniformity, proving 
that they sprang from one common 
origin. 

The crenellated square tower at 
St. Doulach’s, if not a later addition, 
must have been constructed by some 
of the Fingallian or Dublin Ostmen 
princes of the eleventh century; 
and this we conclude as well from 
the building as from the name of 
the saint to whom it was dedicated. 
St. Tullach, or St. Doulach, is a 
corruption of St. Olave. Now St. 
Olave was born A.D. 993, and died 
at the age of thirty-five, so that this 
chapel could not be older than the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 
About 1038, Sihtric, the Ostman 
king of Dublin, built the church of 
the Holy Trinity, or Christ Church, 
in that city ; and his bishop, Donat, 
was animated with not less zeal, for 
he founded the chapels of St. Mi- 
chael and St. Nicholas. Tulloch’s, 
or Olave’s Lane, probably received 
its name at this time; it ran from 
the end of Fishamble Street to the 
Wood Quay, and, as was usual in 
those ages, had a cross, a well, or 
oratory, dedicated to this saint. It 
might well be expected that the 
northerns would particularly vene- 
rate a saint of their own country, 
and endeavour to procure some of 
his relics. St. Doulach’s chapel is 
an existing monument of this fact, 
as well as of their superstition. 
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St. Doulach’s well was the bap- 
tistery ; it is at a small distance 
from the chapel. All the old bap- 
tismal fonts were octagonal. There 
was something mystical in the num- 
ber eight. Among Christians, the 
idea of this figure seems to have 
been taken from the eighth or bap- 
tismal day. Thus St. Ambrose :— 


** Octachorum 
usus, 
Octagonus fons est munere dignu 
Hoc 1 


anctos templum su 


numero decuit baptismatis 
aulam 


Surgere, quo populis vera solu 


The emblematic fresco-paintings 
with which this baptistery is adorned 
were directly copied from a Roman 
original. ‘Thus Prudentius speaks 
of the Vatican font :— 


**Omnicolor vitreas pictura superne tingit 
undas. 
Musci relucent et virescit aurum. 
Cyaneusque latex umbram trahit immin- 
entis ostri, 
Credas moveri fluctibus lacunar.” 


As a supplement to what has 
been said of St. Doulach and his 
chapel, we take leave to add an ac- 
count of both from an anonymous 
though well-informed author, who, 
in 1747, published a concise survey 
of the ecclesiastical state of Dublin 
and its diocese :— 

“In Bove Street, now called Fish- 
amble Street, stood formerly a 
chapel-of-ease to St. John’s Church, 
dedicated to St. Doulach, an 
choret whose feast is celebrated on 
the rst of August; on which day, 
and during its octave, is visited a 
famous well in Fingal, between Bel 
griffin and Kinsaly, about five miles 
from Dublin, contiguous to a church 
sacred to the memory of this vene 
able solitary, whose life was for 
merly preserved at Malahide, but 
now not to be met with. The build 
ing of the hermitage is still covered, 
and in it is an-altar, which sore 


look upon to have been the tomb of 


that holy recluse ; near which is a 
hole, where many put in their heads 
to get nd of the headache. Up two 
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pair of stone stairs is shown his 
bed, not much larger than a small 
oven, scarce sufficient to contain a 
person of a moderate size. It is 
held in great repute by women in 
pregnancy, who turn thrice in said 
bed, hoping thereby they may not 
die in child-bed. The steeple is 
still up, as is also the church, which 
is now much smaller than formerly. 
Divine service is performed there 
once a fortnight, and the tithes be- 
long to the chapter of Christ Church, 
Near this church is a well of most 
lucid and delightful water, enclosed 
and arched over, and formerly em- 
bellished at the expense of Peter 
Fagan, brother of John Fagan, of 
Feltrim, Esq., with the decorations 
of gilding and painting. The descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the apostles 
was represented on the top; the 
effigies of St. Patrick, St. Columba, 
and St. Bridget, much after the 
manner they are engraved in Mes- 
singham’s title-page to his /7/orile- 


gium Sanctorum Hibernia, as also of 


St. Doulach in a hermit’s habit. On 
the walls was the following inscrip- 
tion, engraved on a marble stone :-— 
‘* Piscinze Solymis clarze decus efferat alter, 
Et medicas populus jactet Hebrzus 
aquas. 
Grata Deo patrium celebrat Fingallia 
fontem, 
Doulachi precibu 
Morbos ille fugat 


ponit, 


s munera nacta piis. 
pror us, viresque re- 


habet. 
s Doulachus in 


t ille suum. 


» Si te negleximus 
> 


mov 


t super astra tuum. 


1 pool 
| pool, 


virtues how 


let others tell 
her waters 


, shall Fingallia claim, 
rateful for her blissful 


ted up to 


o thy well the mighty power is 
given 
To drive the fiery fever far away, 


Strength to replace, and rescue from de- 


In every malady to life a stay. 
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The cherub won’drous moves his wat’ry 
sphere, 

The saint behold who stirs the fountain 

here. 

lovely font, if long unsung thy 

name, 

It hence shall rise above the starry frame.” 


Hail! 


“Doctor Patrick Russel, arch- 
bishop (titular) of Dublin, granted 
forty days indulgence to those who 
would say devoutly, on their bare 
knees, at St. Doulach’s well, five 
times the Lord’s prayer, and at the 
end of the said prayer the Apostles’ 
<reed, and that a fortnight must in- 
tervene between each time of saying 
the aforesaid prayers to gain the 
indulgence, as appears from an in- 
scription which had been formerly 
on a stone which imported the same. 
At the back of St. Doulach’s well, 
there is another for bathing, which 
is vaulted, and called after St. Ca- 
tharine.” 

Thus far our author, who in his 
account of this little cryptical chapel 
and its founder, exhibits a picture 
of superstition and bigotry as remote 
from common sense as from genuine 
Christianity. 

Near the church of Portaferry 
stands a chapel ; a coarse building, 
says the writer, of an odd contrivance, 
being a room thirty-seven feet in 
length, sixteen broad, and twenty 
high ; covered with a coved arch of 
stone, so close and firmly cemented, 
that it does not appear to admit any 
water. Adjoining is a similar struc- 
ture, divided into two apartments. 
‘There is a very ancient overgrown 
crypt in Jan island in the Shannon 
not far from Killaloe. Malachy 
O’Morgair, about 1135, erected at 
the Abbey of Saul, two stone-roofed 
crypts, seven feet high, six long, and 
two and a half wide, with a small 
window at one side. But that ofthe 
greatest magnitude and best architec- 
ture is Cormac’s chapel at Cashel. 

Irish romantic history tells us, that 
he was descended from Olliol-Olum, 
king of Munster of the Eugerian 
race, and that he was proclaimed 
King of Cashel, A.D. 902, according 
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to the annals of Innisfallen, exercis- 
ing at the same time the archiepisco- 
pal functions. ‘That in 906, he was 
suddenly attacked by Flan, king of 
Meath, and by Carubhal, king of 
Leinster, who plundered his country. 
That, in 907, he defeated these 
enemies on the plains of Moylena, in 
Meath, but, in 908, he was again in- 
vaded, and fell in battle on the plain 
of Moyailbhe, not far from Leighlin. 
We rely more on the testimony of 
Caradoc of Lhancarvan, for his exist- 
ence, than the plausible fictions of 
national writers ; and we think what 
this Welsh chronicler relates of his 
being slain by the Danes most likely, 
for in his time they were ravaging 
every part of the kingdom. Irish 
writers praise his learning, piety, 
valour, and magnificence ; after 
pompously detailing these, they are 
not ashamed at confessing their 
total ignorance of his successors in 
Cashel for one hundred years. As 
usual, they are perfectly acquainted 
with the minutest transactions of the 
remotest ages, of which there are no 
annals or documents remaiging, but 
where light might be expected from 
the latter in subsequent periods, 
there nothing but darkness reigns. 

Cashel seems to have been dedi- 
cated to religion in times of pagan- 
ism ; for on the site of heathen fanes 
earlyChristianity erected herchurches, 
Ware relates a tradition, that the 
kings of Munster were proclaimed 
on a large stone there. This was 
a Firbolgian custom, introduced from 
the North, where the people reared 
great stones, or stone circles for the 
election and inauguration of their 
princes, the electors themselves also 
standing on stones while giving their 
suffrages. Formerly in Scotland, 
when a chief entered on the govern- 
ment of his clan, he was mounted 
on a heap of stones in the form ofa 
pyramid, his followers standing in a 
circle round him. Manus O’Donnel, 
lord of Tyrconnel, was inaugurated 
on a rock near Kilmacrenan church, 
in 1537, as Cox informs us. And 
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M‘Donald, king of the Isles, was 
crowned standing ona stone. Our 
Liafail, or Stone of Fate, is very 
celebrated in Irish romantic history ; 
on it our monarchs were seated for 
inauguration, and if he was the true 
successor, the stones groaned in sign 
of approbation. This stone was 
brought into Ireland by the Tuatha 
de Danans, from the city of Falia, in 
the north of Germany. This tradi- 
tion, connected with the acknow- 
ledged practice of the Northerns, 
proves the custom to be of Scandi- 
navian origin, and very different 
from the Celts, which used a tree, 
and not a stone. Thus the Bile 
Magh Adhair, was a remarkable tree, 
in the plain of Adhair, in the county 
of Clare, under which the Dalcassian 
princes were inaugurated. Every 
solemn and holy office was performed 
by the Celts in groves; by the 
Firbolgs in stone circles. Here we 
have an eminent instance of the dis- 
tinction between these people, in 
religious rights and civil usages, so 
much insisted on in these papers. 
That Cashel was an ancient man- 
dra, the wall surrounding its summit, 
its situation, and the monastic spirit 
of Christianity prevalent in this king- 
dom, give reasonable grounds to 
believe. The stone-roofed chapel 
before described, and denominated 
from Cormac, I think, must have 
been constructed posterior to the 
age of this prelate. Because, if 
things were conducted in the com- 
mon manner, he must have been 
first canonised, and his reliques after- 
wards be deposited in this crypt. So 
that unless he could have foreknown 
that he was to be dubbed the patron 
of Cashel, he hardly would have 
built this chapel for his own remains, 
Or if this chapel had been once de- 
dicated to St. Patrick, the lesser 
would never have dispossessed the 
greater spiritual hero. It is therefore 
probable, that some other person 
erected this fabric to his memory, 
and enshrined his bones there, as a 
martyr who fell in defence of his 
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religion and country against pagan 
invaders. Who this person was, or 
the time is not easy to determine. 
The dimensions of this chapel are 
thus stated :— 


Feet. Inches. 

Length of the nave - - 30 ° 
Breadth - - - - 18 
Length of the Choir - 13 
Breadth - - - - 11 
Breadth of the grand arch lead- 

ing into the choir - 
Width of the north door - 
Of the south door - - 
Of the west door - - 
Mean thickness of the walls 
Length of the square tower 
Breadth - - - . 
Height - - - - 
Height of the stone roof from 

the ground - - 
Slant of the roof - - 
Diameter of the columns of 

the grand arch - . 
Height - - - . 
Height of the entire arch - 
Breadth of the archivolt - 
Length of the chapel inside 47 
Length outside - - 53 
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This is certainly one of the most 
curious fabrics in these kingdoms. 
It is a regular church, divided into 
nave and choir, the latter narrowing 
in breadth, and separated from the 
former by a wide arch. Under the 
altar, tradition places the bones of 
St. Cormac. There is a striking 
resemblance between this chapel and 
the church of St. Peter at Oxford, 
with Grymbald’s crypt beneath it. 
This church is supposed to be the 
oldest stone church in England, and 
said to be built by Grymbald about 
the end of the ninth century. It 
consists of a nave with a square 
tower at the west end; at the east 
is the chancel, and on its ex- 
tremities stand two round towers, 
terminating at top in acone. The 
crypt is arched, and the columns 
supporting it are short and massive. 
The square tower is about eighty 
feet high, and the round towers 
from the parapet about twelve. Let 
these particulars be compared with 
similar ones at Cormac’s chapel, and 
a strong likeness will be perceived ; 
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only our chapel is infinitely more 
curious, by uniting under its stone 
roof a church and crypt. Notwith- 
standing this agreement, I think 
the ornaments in Cormac’s chapel 
bespeak it to be a construction later 
than St. Peter’s. The grotesques 
on the capitals in the crypt of the 
latter are not seen in our chapel. 
Over a door, indeed, is an archer, 
mounted on some ideal quadruped. 
High, square towers were certainly 
known and in use in England when 
Cormac’s chapel was built, because 
there is one there ; but it could not 
be placed in the intersection of the 
cross, for our chapel is not cruci- 
form; besides, if there were cross 
aisles, it would not have answered 
the idea of a crypt. High towers 
are dated about the reign of Edgar, 
towards the end of the tenth cen- 
tury. So that, on the whole, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, about 
this time, or the beginning of the 
next age, Cormac’s chapel was 
erected by some of his successors 
in Cashel, and that prior to the in- 
troduction of the Norman or Gothic 
styles, for in every respect it is 
purely Saxon. These hints may, 
perhaps, remove some difficulties, 
and lead to some happier conjec- 
tures on this subject. 

The annals of the Priory of All 
Saints informs us that the church, 
after the restoration of it, was so- 
lemnly consecrated, and a synod 
held in it, in the year 1134. 
About thirty-five years after, Donald 
O’Brien, king of Limerick, built a 
new church in Cashel from the 
foundation, converting Cormac’s old 
church into a chapel or chapter- 
house, on the south side of the 
choir. Here, the church noticed in 
the annals seems to be Cormac’s, 
which probably had been desecrated 
in the wars of those times. Or 
shall we say that a cathedral was 
erected in 1101, when Mortogh Mor 
O’Brien solemnly granted and dedi- 
cated the town of Cashel to God 
and St. Patrick. If so, Mortogh’s 


fabric must have been mean and 
trifling, since it went to decay in 
about thirty years ; for it cannot be 
supposed Donald O’Brien would 
have constructed a new church had 
his predecessor’s continued in good 
preservation. We therefore imagine 
there was no religious edifice of 
stone on the rock but Cormac’s, 
antecedent to Donald’s church. 
Notwithstanding the former might 
have been used as a chapter-house, 
the builders had the strongest rea- 
son for uniting the cathedral with 
the chapel, and that was the sanctity 
of the latter. Had the chapel been 
smaller, it would have been en- 
closed in the new building. Thus 
Edwin, king of Northumberland, 
made a small wooden oratory ; after- 
wards he built a church of stone, 
enclosing the oratory within it. The 
old church at Glastonbury had a 
divine odour exhaling from it. Au- 
gustine did not attempt to demolish 
it, but very much adorned it. In 
all parts the veneration for these 
old chapels and crypts was the 
same. 

Donald O’Brien founded a cathe- 
dral at Cashel, about 1169. This 
was certainly of stone, for it did not 
want any great repairs for two hun- 
dred and fifty years, when Arch- 
bishop O’Hedian rebuilt those parts 
which had been injured by age, and 
modernised the whole, as the long 
lancet windows and other Gothic 
ornaments testify. 

But neither the fame of St. Cor- 
mac, nor the curious remains at 
Cashel, have made it so memorable 
as the synod held there in the year 
1172, when every archbishop and 
bishop gave sealed charters to 
Henry II1., conferring on him and 
his heirs for ever the kingdom of 
Ireland ; which charters were con- 
firmed by Pope Alexander. At the 
same time, on the King’s part, were 
offered and accepted the English 
laws ; these the Irish solemnly swore 
to observe, and for their better 
execution the kingdom was divided 
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into shires. Political wisdom was 
never more eminently displayed 
than on this occasion. ‘The natives, 
how attached soever by long habits, 
could not but feel the heavy y, griev- 
ous, and arbitrary exactions of their 
lords ; from these, by the laws of 
England, they would be exonerated ; 
for though the feudal incidents were 
severe enough, yet they were cer- 
tain and fixed. Another striking 
advantage would have been the se- 
curing inheritances. These two ob- 
jects were of the last importance to- 
wards introducing civility among a 
rude people. 

The canons made in this synod 
deserve notice. They forbid mar- 
riages within the prohibited degrees ; 
they exempt the church lands from 
secular exactions ; they release the 
clergy from Eric for murder; they 
command children to be baptised 
in the font; they order tithes of 
cattle and corn to be paid to the 
parish church ; they point out the 
distribution of a dying man’s pro- 
perty ; they decree that every Chris- 
tian be brought to the church and 
decently buried ; and, lastly, they 
enjoin an uniformity of divine 
offices with those in England. 

Leland attempts to exhibit this 
synod of Cashel as a solemn farce, 
and to ridicule its proceedings ; in 
doing so he proves how little he was 
acquainted with Irish ecclesiastical 
history. Rome wanted a revenue, 
as the bulls of Adrian and Alexander 
unequivocally declare; this could 
not be procured without eradicating 
the ancient faith and practice of the 
Trish ; to accomplish which purpose 
the interposition of a foreign power 
was indispensably necessary. To 
justify the foregoing censure, it has 
been shown that the rites and cere- 
monies of the Irish totally differed 
from those established at Cashel. 
Let one instance suffice. It has 
before been seen that the Irish and 
Britons agreed in religious matters. 
Augustine, in Bede, objects to 
Britons, that they did not administer 
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baptism according to the custom of 
the holy Roman and Apostolic 
Church ; which must mean_ that 
they either did not observe the 
usual seasons for administering this 
rite, or they made no use of chrism, 
exorcism, or imposition of hands. 
Besides this, Brompton and Bene- 
dict, abbots of Peterborough, who 
lived at the very time this synod 
was held in Cashel, expressly assure 


us, that the Irish who were rich 
baptised their children by im- 
mercing them thrice in milk, as 


those who were poor did thrice in 
water. This was not a barbarous 
custom, as a superficial reader may 
imagine. The author last cited 
tells us, it was the father that dipped 
the child. Laical baptism was com- 
mon in the East in early ages, but 
was forbidden by the Apostolic 
Constitutions, and also by St. Basil. 
We know from Tertullian, that after 
baptism milk and honey were given 
to the infant; and by the thirty- 
seventh canon of the African code, 
milk and honey were laid on the 
altar for baptismal use, and they 
were consecrated by a peculiar form. 
The Egyptians, according to Apu- 
leius, gave milk to those whom they 
initiated into their mysteries. With- 
out proceding farther, we may ob- 
serve that the Irish received from 
their first teachers the Oriental cus- 
toms of lay-baptism and milk and 
honey; the latter, in a course of 
years, was changed for immersion 
into milk. 

These usages, and many others 
similar, scandalised the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, nor can we think so 
ill of the zeal and sincerity of its 
members, as not to perceive the 
reformation of them was a principal 
motive of their attempts on Ireland. 
However, they proceeded too far, 
instead of correcting abuses, and 


retaining what was blameless, they 
introduced a ritual corrupted in 
every part, and to force this on 
thea reluctant people was the object of 
Henry’s Irish crusade. 
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FERMENTATION, 


FERMENTATION may be defined as 
a change which organic substances 
undergo when acted upon by air 
and water at certain temperatures. 

If wheat flour is mixed with nearly 
its own weight of water, and kneaded 
into a tough dough, and then al- 
lowed to stand in a gentle warmth, 
a change takes place in the glu- 
ten, which then reacts upon the 
starch, converting it into sugar. 
After this the action of the gluten 
still continues, and the sugar is 
converted into alcohol and carbonic- 
acid gas. 

Flour and water cannot be brought 
into contact without converting the 
starch into sugar. If flour is mixed 
with twenty times its weight of water, 
and allowed to stand for a few 
hours, the conversion of the starch 
into sugar will be made evident by 
the extreme sweetness of the fluid. 

Fermentation goes on, in dough 
made from flour and water, past the 
point where the sugar is converted 
into alcohol and carbonic acid. 
The alcohol is further resolved, by 
the action of the gluten, into acetic 
and lactic acids; and if the dough 
be baked in the oven, a bread which 
both tastes and smells sour is the 
result. Dough fermented in this 
way is called /eaven. If, however, 
a small quantity of leaven is mixed 
with fresh dough, and the mixture 
put aside, fermentation goes on 
much more rapidly, and the dough 
swells to twice its bulk. If it is 
now baked in the oven, fermenta- 
tion is checked before any acid is 
formed, and a light, spongy, sweet 
bread ought to be the result ; it is, 
however, often sour, 

Yeast or barm is now mostly used 
in order to bring about the fermen- 


tation in dough. The ancient Spa- 
niards seem to have been the first 
persons who used this substance in 
baking bread. It was not intro- 
duced into Paris till the close of the 
seventeenth century. In 1668 the 
faculty of medicine declared that 
the use of yeast was prejudicial to 
health. Itis, nevertheless, generally 
used all over the world for baking 
bread. A large quantity of German 
yeast is imported into this country: 
it is a product of the fermentation in 
the brewing of Bavarian beer. It is 
the yeast deposit, called by the Ger- 
mans unterhefe. After being covered 
with sacks, and subjected to pressure 
till the beer drains away, it is ex- 
ported as a thin substance of the 
consistency of cheese. 

In the household way of making 
bread, after the yeast has been added 
to the flour and pure water, the 
whole is kneaded until a dough is 
produced, so tough that it will bear 
a smart pressure from the hand with- 
out adhering to it. It is then put 
into tins, and allowed to remain in 
a moderately warm place. 

The process of fermentation now 
goes on in the interior of the dough, 
and carbonic-acid gas and alcohol 
are formed. The gas being confined 
by the glutinous nature of the dough, 
struggles to escape, and thus the 
bread is said to “rise.” After it 
has risen sufficiently it is removed 
to the oven, and there carefully 
heated to the temperature of boiling 
water, 212° Fahrenheit. The heat 
of the oven expands, and assists in 
distributing through the mass the 
inclosed gas, while the alcohol es 
capes. The heat at the same time 
coagulates a portion of the gluten, 
and thus causes the process of fer- 
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mentation to cease. The loaf is 
now heated well through, and fixed 
in the form which it has attained. 
Well-baked bread should consist of 
a light, spongy mass, made up of 
small, regularly-sized vesicles. The 
more uniformly porous bread is, the 
more wholesome it is, for two reasons 
—firstly, it shows that fermentation 
has been completely and regularly 
accomplished ; and, secondly, it as- 
sists the action of the saliva and 
gastric fluids in the process of di- 
gestion. 

Half of the substance of well- 
baked wheaten bread is water. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that it is 
a valuable food, when itis half meat 
and half drink. The composition 
of wheat bread is as follows :— 


Water 
Gluten one 200 ses 
Starch, sugar, or gum 


New 'read presents certain pecu- 


liarities which leave it ina day or so, 


when we call it “stale.” There is, 
however, no real difference between 
new and stale bread. If a stale loaf 
is put into a closely-covered tin, and 
rebaked for about an hour, it will 
again present all the features of new 
bread. 

Yeast presents very extraordinary 
features under the microscope. It 
was pointed out by Mitscherlich, 
Quevenne, Cagniard de Latour, and 
Turpin, that yeast or barm is com- 
posed of minute vesicles, which ab- 
solutely germinate in the sugar liquid, 
producing a microscopic plant called 
the Zorula cerevisia, a fungus. 

These globules are only the 
1-soooth of an inch in diameter ; 
and a cubic inch of yeast, freed 
from water, would contain eleven 
hundred and fifty-two millions of 
this diminutive vegetable ! 

The cell walls have the composi- 
tion of wood fibre, and after inciner- 
ation yeast leaves an ash similar to 
that of gluten. 

Several philosophers consider that 
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fermentation is caused by this small 
plant ; but in what way it brings it 
about they do not venture to explain. 
We are more inclined to believe, 
with Baron Liebig, that the conver- 
sion of the sugar into alcohol and 
carbonic-acid gas does not depend 
upon any constant quality in the 
yeast. ‘There is a chance going on 
in the yeast itself which it communi- 
cates to the surrounding substances ; 
and as they gradually change, they 
assume, in consequence of other 
causes, the forms of a low vegetable 
structure, the vital properties of 
which depend upon a transition 
state. 

Other substances, of a totally 
different constitution from that of 
yeast, produce similar effects of fer- 
mentation. 

Fermentation is the best and 
cheapest mode of giving porosity to 
bread. Several other plans, how- 
ever, have been recommended ; 
they nearly all depend upon the 
liberation of carbonic acid from 
bicarbonate of soda by means of 
hydrochloric acid. On this point 
we may take the advice of one of 
the best chemists of the day. He 
remarks — “Chemists, generally 
speaking, should never recommend 
the use of chemicals for culinary 
preparations.” His reason is the 
very impure state in which we pur- 
chase the chemicals of commerce. 
The hydrochloric acid of commerce 
often contains arsenic. 

In the oven the starch at the 
exterior, in the crust, is converted 
into dextrine, or gum, which assists 
in retaining the carbonic-acid gas. 
In making toast a large portion of 
the starch is changed into gum. 

We have dwelt thus long upon 
bread, since it is such a very valuable 
and universal article of food ; but 
when we really begin to ask the 
question— Why is it so valuable an 
article ?>—the questionis not so easily 
answered. Chemistry will never be 
able to explain physiological actions 
— they are all under the controlof the 
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Force of Life. Nevertheless chemistry 
is of great value in assisting ustoarrive 
at the most nutritious kind of food. 
We have before alluded to the two 
classes of food as advanced by Lie- 
big—those-containing nitrogen, and 
those without. But it must be un- 
derstood that it is not the nitrogen 
alone which makes food nutritious. 
Nitrogenous substances, when taken 
alone, will not support life ; they 
must be in combination with other 
substances—oils, starch, and mineral 
salts. A man will starve if fed upon 
gluten, or white of egg, or arrowroot 
alone. A dog that was fed upon 
white wheat bread exclusively died 
in forty days. 

All substances, in order that they 
may be nutritous as food, must con- 
tain the three principles—the albu- 
minous, the saccharine, and the 
oleaginous. Whenever any of these 
constituents is absent, or present in 
too small a quantity, experience has 
led us, and taste has guided us, to 
add artificially to our food the mis- 
sing constituent. Thus, for instance, 
wheat flour possesses gluten and 
starch, but is deficient in oil; hence 
our practice of taking butter with 
bread, and of mixing butter, lard, or 
dripping with flour in making pastry. 
By so doing we accommodate our 
taste, and at the same time make up 
the chemical compound that was 
necessary. For the same reason we 
eat cheese, or lettice, or onions with 
bread. We take fat meat with cab- 
bages, turnips, and carrots, and oil 
or melted butter with many varieties 
of vegatables, both cooked and raw. 

All vegetables that we eat raw 
contain a large proportion of water. 
Unconsciously we imitate this in 
cooking. In order to convert flour 
into bread, we mix it with nearly its 
own weight of water. 

The substances to which we have 
more particularly alluded are those 
articles of food which belong to the 
outlying meals of the day—breakfast 
and tea. Dinner is, however, par 
excellence, the meal of the day. It 
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is the repast upon which the burden 
of the support of the body is laid, 
and in which animal food predomi- 
nates. 

The hour at which this meal has 
been taken has varied at different 
times. In Henry VII.’s reign, the 
court dined at eleven in the morn- 
ing. Louis XII., in France, dined 
at half-past nine in the forenoon. 
Oliver Cromwell took dinner at one 
o’clock. During William III.’s time 
the dinner-hour was two. Addison 
and Pope always dined at that hour. 
In 1745, people dined at four 
o'clock, and that hour was devoted 
to dinner until 1815, after the battle 
of Waterloo, when it advanced to 
six o'clock, where it has remained 
ever since, 

The ancients thought much more 
of their dinner — cwna, as it was 
called by the Romans—than we do. 
As a general rule, they rose at sun- 
rise, and went to rest when it grew 
dark. They had no breakfast. A 
piece of dry biscuit and a single fig, 
or one or two grapes, eaten stand- 
ing, formed the miserable apology 
for that comfortable meal which we 
call breakfast, redolent of hot coffee 
and rolls, broiled ham, eggs, ef hoc 
genus omne, After the biscuit and 
the fig at ten in the morning, they 
seldom, if ever, tasted anything till 
the dinner-hour, between three and 
four. Then, at the close of the 
day, when their day’s labour was 
over, they allowed elegant ease and 
enjoyment, with an easy mind and 
a festal spirit, to lighten up the 
pleasures of the banquet. Sumptu- 
ously dressed, they reclined on em- 
broidered couches covered with rich 
drapery. The tables were loaded 
with massive and elegant plate, 
lighted up with a profusion of 
lamps ; statues and statuettes in gold, 
silver, and marble, were arranged 
throughout the room, interspersed 
with vases of flowers and lighted 
perfumes, whilst soft and delicious 
music fell gently upon the ear. 

We have not, in the present day, 
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this gorgeous and voluptuous esta- 
blishment for our meals ; but, like 
the ancients, we strive to obtain the 
same result,— namely, “to throw 
the grace of intellectual enjoyment 
over an animal necessity.” 

Looking, then, upon the subject 
of dinner with all the respect and 
deference due to it, let us examine 
the different articles of food con- 
sumed, with regard to their nutri- 
tive properties and mode of cooking 
them, considered scientifically. 

It is simple enough to draw out 
tables showing the nutritive proper- 
ties of different kinds of food ; but 
we see everywhere so many varia- 
tions in the habits and customs of 
men, that it is impossible to fix any 
general laws. Nature seems to adapt 
herself to mankind in whatever po- 
sition he may be placed, and it is 
essentially true that what is “one 
man’s meat.is another man’s poison.” 
The ancients cooked and ate hedge- 
hog, and esteemed it a delicacy. 
They also cooked dogs and cats, 
and even donkeys! They ate snails 
as we eat oysters. The French and 
Italians eat frogs at the present 
time, and the Chinese are partial to 
rats and birds’-nests. Humboldt 
also tells us of cannibals who, when 
pressed by hunger, eat a sort of 
clay, principally composed of talc 
and mica ! 

What must we think of the Yakuti, 
in Siberia, who eat fat in enormous 
quantities, and drink melted butter ; 
of the Greenlander, who drinks whale 
oil by the gallon ; or the Bosjesmans, 
who gorge themselves until they 
lose all semblance of human beings ? 
However interesting such cases may 
be, we must put them aside, as our 
path lies in the kitchen. ‘There, at 
all events, we can see the ordinary 
food, and can point out where ex- 
perience and science both agree. 
Stull, even in every-d: ay life, the pro- 
verb that “ one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison,” holds good in 
exceptional instances ; but they are 
the exceptions that prove the rule. 
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A food that is nutritious and diges- 
tible for one man, as a general rule, 
is also nutritious and digestible for 
another. 

One of these exceptions is the 
case of the Abbé de Villedieu, who 
had lived on vegetable diet till past 
thirty. He had always an uncon- 
querable dislike for animal food, but 
was at last persuaded to eat some 
meat, which produced a fatal effect. 
Mutton produces poisonous effects 
upon some people, cheese upon 
others, while some fruits and vege- 
tables have a like baneful effect upon 
others. ‘These peculiar effects must 
arise from exceptional physiologicak 
causes. 

Different kinds of food produce 
different effects upon the mental and 
physical powers of man. Every man 
feels better, both in mind and body, 
after a good dinner than he does 
after a bad one. Men who are in 
the habit of taking strong nutritious. 
food cannot have the same consti- 
tutions as those who feed on vege- 
tables and salted fish. Men who 
are compelled to live on this meagre 
fare degenerate greatly, as we see in 
the Laplanders, the Esquimaux, and 
some tribes of negroes. The Hindoo 
lives almost entirely on rice saturated 
with rancid butter ; but in this case 
the butter makes the vegetables 
more nutritious. There are many 
singular exceptions in which men fed 
exclusively on vegetable diet have 
attained great muscular strength. 
Dr. Livingstone, the African travel- 
ler, mentions that the most powerfub 
man he ever saw was a Dane, who 
never tasted animal food. 

We know that a change frora 
vegetable to animal food will make 
tame animals fierce and irascible. 
Pigs have been known to attack men 
after being fed on flesh. Nearly 
all the carnivora are stronger and 
bolder than the herbivora ; and M. 
de Chaillu’s vegetarian gorillas are 
evidently cowards, notwithstanding 
their great muscular strength, 

The profession of a cook is a very 
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important one; indeed, its import- 
ance cannot be overrated. The 
cook is an artist, and the kitchen is 
the studio in which he carries on 
his art, which, like photography, 
blends chemistry and art together. 
That the cook’s profession is not 
overlooked by men of science may 
be seen in the following eulogium 
by Baron Liebig, a chemist, to 
whom the world is indebted for 
much that we know of the chemistry 
of food :— 


** Among all the arts known to man there 
is none which enjoys a juster appreciation, 
and the products of which are more uni- 
versally admired, than that. which is con- 
cerned in the preparation of our food. Led 
by an instinct almost approaching to in- 
telligence, as the unerring guide, and by 
the sense of taste, which protects the health, 
the experienced cook, with respect to the 
choice, the admixture, and the preparation 
of food, has made acquisitions surpassing 
all that chemical and physiological science 
have done in regard to the doctrine or 
theory of nutrition. In soup and meat 
sauces he imitates the gastric juice; and 
by the cheese, which closes the banquet, 
he assists the solvent action of the epithe- 
lium of the stomach. The table, supplied 
with dishes, appears to the observer like a 
machine, the parts of which are harmo- 
niously fitted together, and so arranged 
that, when brought into action, a maximum 
effect may be obtained by means of them. 
The able culinary artist accompanies the 
sanguigenous matter with those which pro- 
mote the process of solution and sanguini- 
fication in due proportion; he avoids all 
kinds of unnecessary stimuli, such as do 
not act in restoring the equilibrium ; and 
he provides the due nourishment for the 
child and for the o'd man, as well as for 
both sexes.” 


With respect to the articles used 
for food at dinner, we will first draw 
your attention to the various kinds 
of vegetables. 

Kitchen vegetables were very 
scarce in England till the end of 
the sixteenth century. No salads, 
carrots, turnips, or other succulent 
roots were cultivated by the inhabi- 
tants of Britain till the close of the 
reign of Henry VIII. Up to that 
time the little they had was imported 
from Flanders and Holland, Our 
ancestors had winter -cresses and 
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water - cresses, and used common 
Alexanders instead of celery, to- 
gether with rampion and rocket. 
Aramanthus and goose-foot, or good 
Henry, with sprout-kales, were used 
instead of greens ; and they put the 
young leaves and pretty blue flowers 
of borage into their cool tankard. 
They had very few fruits, and those 
which they had were not good— 
gooseberries, currants, strawberries, 
apples, pears, and cherries. The 
latter were bad, although they were 
introduced from Italy and planted 
in Britain as early as 800, A.D. 

Several of our ordinary kitchen 
vegetables seem to have been un- 
known to the ancients ; indeed, it 
is probable that they did not then 
exist, but are the result of subse- 
quent cultivation and improvement. 
Borage, spinach, and the variety of 
cabbages which we now possess, 
are never mentioned, although they 
were acquainted with curly greens 
and broccoli. The latter was brought 
frum Italy to France at the end of 
the sixteenth century. Caulidower 
was brought from the Levant to Italy 
at the same time, and did not reach 
Germany till the close of the seven- 
teenth century. The culture of the 
turnip was well known to the Ro- 
mans, and it is probable that they 
introduced it into this country, The 
carrot was known to the Greeks and 
Romans, but was not much used by 
them as food, either for man or 
beast. 

Several kinds of vegetables con- 
tain poisonous substances, which are 
treated by animals in a remarkable, 
if not eccentric manner, For in- 
stance, cattle will not eat plants of 
the labiate kind ; goats, oxen, and 
lambs refuse all the solanacez ; and 
the horse objects to nearly all the 
crucifere, while he can eat monks- 
hood with impunity. The goat 
shows no indisposition after feasting 
on hemlock, and the rabbit seems 
rather to enjoy a dinner off bella- 
donna ! 
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Not long ago the closing of the 
gambling-rooms at Baden - Baden 
was decreed by a resolution of the 
Chambers at Carlsruhe ; and there 
is reason to anticipate that, within a 
few years, Hombourg will be the 
only Pandemonium left in Germany. 
Under these circumstances I may 
be, perhaps, permitted to give a 
short account of a tour that I made, 
a short time ago, to the more notable 
of the watering places to which the 
vice then adhered. How my visit 
came about was this: I had got 
from Paris to Frankfort-on the- 
Maine, on my way to Berlin, and 
dined at the excellent five-o’clock 
table-d’-hote of the Hotel de Russie. 
Inmy immediate vicinity were seated 
several members of the various em- 
bassies ; and the entire conversation 
turned on a certain Signor Garcia, a 
Spaniard, who had just returned to 
Hombourg, where he was winning 
fabulous sums. In the last season 
he won a million-and-a-half of francs, 
and it seemed as if luck were about 
to favour him again. The most 
varying remarks were made about his 
manner of play. An important 
political question could not have 
been discussed more seriously than 
Signor Garcia’s system ; the sums 
he had hitherto won ; and the pro- 
bability whether he played with 
judgment or with sheer luck. The 
gentlemen at last entered into 
mathematical calculations as to the 
best mode of winning. The dinner 
was over; the coffee was handed 
round; and when I retired I left 
the diplomatists still engaged in the 
solution of this highly interesting 
problem. 

At the theatre it was just the 
same. When I went into the saloon, 
people were talking about Hom- 
bourg, Wiesbaden, and M. Garcia. 


I sought shelter in the street. Op- 
posite the theatre is a coffee-house, 
were I ordered an ice, and took up 
the /ntelligenz Blatt of the Free City 
of Frankfort. The first local news 
on which my eye fell related to 
Hombourg and Garcia. The next 
paper to me was the French /igaro. 
The leading article was a letter of 
M. de Villemessant, about the Ger- 
man hells, Garcia, and other gam- 
blers. All the Frankfort papers were 
also filled with announcements of 
balls, concerts, festivals at the gam- 
bling-saloons, and the advantages 
which this bank or that afforded. 
The system of seduction was so 
thoroughly organised that I resolved 
to examine it at the fountain-head. 
It was not the first time that I had 
visited these places, but I had only 
passed a few days at each of them. 
As I had nothing to do during my 
holiday, I resolved to visit these 
gambling-places, and make a regular 
examination of them, so that I might 
drink to the dregs the cup of enjoy- 
ment they offered me. 

I went first to Hombourg, a place 
which of itself—that is to say, as a 
country residence—does not offer 
the slightest attraction. It consists of 
one long street ; each house is either 
a hostelry or an hétel garni; not 
one—I am speaking literally—was 
inhabited by its proprietor alone. 
Behind the ‘“Curhaus” a few new 
houses have been built, forming the 
commencement ofa handsome street. 
Towards the end of the main street 
are several side lanes inhabited by 
artisans and small tradesmen ; these 
lead to the Landgrave’s Palace, 
whose monotonous garden, rarely 
visited by strangers, is the sole pro- 
menade in the neighbourhood ; all 
the rest are at such a distance that 
they require a lengthened excursion. 
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The whole social life of Hombourg 
is, therefore, concentrated on the 
Curhaus, and this is built and decor- 
ated with a splendour which would 
have ruined a dozen Landgraves of 
Hesse, had’they tried to erect it at 
their ow expense. 

I may pass over the large and 
small sa/ons, the reading-room, res- 
tauration and café, and come straight 
to the observations I made at the 
most important spot. There were 
two trente et quarante and two 
roulette tables at work ; and all so 
full, that the players found difficulty 
in getting up to them, not to mention 
spectators. All round stood liveried 
footmen, who measured every arrival 
with a searching glance: they must 
have seen at once that I had no 
sovereigns to lose ; for they took 
hardly any notice of me, while they 
hurried to receive hat and stick from 
other gentlemen who came in with 
me. A number of ladies, whose 
exterior was more striking than 
beautiful, were walking about. I 
had seen many of tlem in Paris, at 
public balls and gardens, where they 
played a much more subordinate ré/e 
than the one they held here: at 
Hombourg, however, they were most 
elegantly dressed, and several of 
them were escorted by young gentle- 
men, who, of course, played high. 
One of the latter I had met at Paris, 
and so I asked him to point out M. 
Garcia tome. ‘The great man has 
not yet come,” he replied ; “ but he 
will arrive in half an hour, and you 
can easily recognise him, as he sits 
opposite the /a//eur, and always 
plays the highest stake of 12,000 
francs. In the meanwhile, I will 
invite your attention to another 
interesting player, who has just 
arrived with his escort.” I looked 
in the indicated direction, and I saw 
a group most peculiar in its way. In 
front came a young man of about 
eight-and-twenty, with a very youth- 
ful, almost innocent-looking girl ; 
they held each other by the hand, 
and soared along like a young mar- 
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ried couple rambling about their 
own garden; immediately behind 
them came two men, whose faces 
displayed an unmistakeable family- 
likeness to that of the girl; while 
the party was completed by a little 
fellow, with a marked Oriental 
countenance, and a tall light-haired 
man, who might have been taken for 
an Englishman. The leader of the 
lady was a Vicomte de L , who 
wished to try an infallible system 
with the last-named man, a baron, 
whose name has slipped me. Both 
were Belgians ; both belonged to the 
richest and first families of the 
country ; but, owing to their mode 
of life, they had been laid under a 
species of ban, and were only allowed 
to receive a portion of their revenue. 
The girl was the daughter of a bar- 
ber, in a small provincial town ; the 
two men, close behind her, were her 
father and brother; while the little 
Oriental acted as secretary to the 
gentlemen. 

Of the whole party, the light- 
haired man alone had a respectable 
appearance. The Vicomte not only 
looked seedy and wretched, but his 
entire exterior led to the supposition 
that he belonged to any rather than 
the higher classes. His dress was 
in such a neglected condition that 
a common artisan would be ashamed 
to appear with his sweetheart in 
public in such a state, and any re- 
spectable girl would have been 
ashamed to accept his escort. His 
shirt-front was dirty, the cuffs were 
ragged, almost black ; and his hands 
and nails seemed not to have come 
in contact with a brush for several 
days. As for his lady companion, 
she seemed exactly suited to him ; 
her hands were quite as innocent of 
soap as the Vicomte’s; her hair 
could hardly be called combed ; 
and in one sleeve of her still new 
silk cloak I noticed a rather large 
hole, evidently burned, and to which 
I call the reader’s attention, because 
I shall have to refer to it again. 
The father of this unhappy young 
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creature, whose youth and beauty 
would have deserved a better fate, 
had one of the most marked rogue’s 
faces I ever saw ; and though I took 
some trouble to convince myself 
that I was prejudiced, and that the 
man would appear quite different 
elsewhere, I could not remove the 
unpleasant feeling his look and con- 
duct produced on me. His son re- 
mained quite passive, and seemed 
the only one who at all felt the 
humiliation of his sister. 

The two gentlemen and the lady 
went to the gambling-table, and 
began by staking a sum which would 
have kept a respectable family for a 
twelvemonth. They were remark- 
ably favoured by fortune, and in a 
short time won some fifteen hundred 
pounds. I was informed that they 
had been playing with the same 
good luck for several days; and I 
must also ask the reader to bear this 
fact in mind, as I shall introduce 
him to the party again. As the 
lion of the day, M. Garcia, had not 
appeared, I walked up to one of 
the roulette-tables where smaller 
stakes were hazarded. Nearly every 
gambler had a coloured paper lying 
before him, or an infallible system, 
in accordance with which he played. 
One had a small machine, repre- 
senting a miniature barrel-organ, 
the handle of which he turned, 
thrust a pin several times into the 
tables of figures inside it, and whis- 
pered to his companion what he 
should back. During the five days 
I was at Hombourg, I saw several 
of the infallible gentry lose their last 


farthing. Others only staked on the 
numbers ; and owing to the mass of 
gamblers, some of whom backed 


the same number, disputes pretty 
frequently occurred as to the owner- 
ship, which were carried on in lan- 
guage that would not be tolerated in 
a pot-house. At Hombourg the 
elegant, however, which announces 
its splendour and comfort in all the 
papers, such occurrences are ig- 
nored, If the quarrellers have any 
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money left, the croupiers look on 
for a while, then repeat their parrot 
cry of “ Messieurs, faites votre jeu,” 
and general attention is at once 
riveted on the rolling ball. 

I was on the point of trying my 
luck, when suddenly there was ex- 
citement in the room, and many 
persons rushed to a trente et quar- 
ante table. I heard on all sides the 
words, “ Voict Garcia /” and I hur- 
ried to have a good look at the 
great man. I had expected to find 
something interesting in the appear- 
ance of the lucky gambler, for wild 
passions generally impart a peculiar 
character to the face ; but M. Garcia 
was exactly like the other gamblers. 
He was dressed like a farvenu ; he 
wore an embroidered shirt, and 
wherever diamonds could be car- 
ried he had them—on his fingers, 
his watch-chain, and as studs; I 
even noticed a small diamond cross 
on his coat, which I at first supposed 
to be an order, but afterwards dis- 
covered to be merely ornamental. 
He was followed by as large a suite 
as the Belgian gamblers had been 
and regularly caked 12,000 francs, 
He retained his calmness so long 
as he was gaining; but when, to- 
wards the end, he lost his winnings, 
he became very violent and coarse ; 
he jumped up, pushed back his 
chair furiously among the spectators, 
and ran off. At the table I picked 
up a French gentleman who had 
for many years been a Consul in 
South America, and had enjoyed 
life so thoroughly, that gambling 
alone offered him any excitement. 
He spent a portion of the year at 
watering-places— mainly at Baden— 
bringing a certain sum of money 
with him, which he was sure to lose 
at the green table, and amusing him- 
self in this way. From him I 
learned much useful information 
about Hombourg. The founders 
of the Cursaal were the Brothers 
Blanc, one of whom is still living. 
Before they started in Germany 
they had gained considerable noto- 
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riety in Paris, Nice, Monaco, and 
other spots where gamblers congre- 
gated. They hit on the notion of 
starting a gambling-house in the 
vicinity of Frankfort, and found 
capitalists .ready to back them. 
The old Landgrave of Hesse was 
delighted at the thought that his 
Residency, hitherto an insignificant 
village, would be converted into a 
fashionable watering-place, and that 
he would not have to spend a far- 
thing on it, but, on the contray, put 
a nice annual sum into his pocket ; 
he therefore gave his consent, and 
about twenty years ago Hombourg 
began to flourish in a manner that 
obscured all the other German 
watering-places, with the exception 
of Baden. 

The Brothers Blanc were the only 
gambling-house keepers of the day 
who understood the art of setting 
all the snares to attract customers. 
They had studied at Frascati’s, and 
here proposed changes which did 
all honour to their inventive faculty, 
and produced a great success. They 
first introduced the half refait, which 
concession drew all the “players 
upona system” to Hombourg. They 
were the very first to give concerts, 
the performers at which were paid, 
instead of appearing at their own 
risk ; and I need hardly say that the 
class of ladies whom loungers and 
men of fashion affect, met with a 
most hearty reception. Hombourg’s 
great progress, however, dates from 
1848. The German Parliament de- 
creed the suppression of gambling- 
houses, and the one at Hombourg 
was closed in the presence of troops. 
The shareholders considered them- 
selves ruined; but the talented 
Blanc turned the affair to his own 
profit. He foresaw that the decrees 
of the German congress would have 
no permanent effect, and uttered 
the memorable words, “My Bank 
will last longer than your Parlia- 
ment.” Hence he bought up nearly 
all the shares at a low price, and his 
words came true. When the great 
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speeches were forgotten, the Bank 
was quietly opened again, and suc- 
ceeded better than had been antici- 
pated. Some high-born members 
of the Parliament were the most 
eager visitors of the gaming-table, 
When 1849 produced the well-known 
catastrophes—when the Parliament 
was dissolved, and the Revolution 
of Baden rendered the gambling- 
places of that state inaccessible to 
visitors, — Hombourg opened its 
hospitable halls again, and was more 
brilliant than ever. 

‘Since the opening of the rail- 
ways, which encircle Frankfort like 
a spider’s web, the organisation of 
the Hombourg gambling-houses has 
been brought to the highest perfec- 
tion. As the Press has become a 
power in later times, at least in so- 
cial matters, special attention has 
been paid it by M. Blanc. It is 
notorious that the Editors of the 
chief Frankfort papers are all on ex- 
cellent terms with the Bank: and 
the Jndependence Belge has a per- 
manent advertisement, occupying a 
third of a page, in which the very 
many advantages of Hombourg are 
enumerated. Even the virtuous 
Augsburger Allgemeine does not con- 
temn the annual sums paid to it by 
M. Blanc for advertisements. My 
readers will remember what use he 
also made of the English press in 
the same way. Since Wiesbaden 
has started up in rivalry, M. Blanc 
has each winter engaged a French 
theatrical company, the lady mem- 
bers of which possess a special power 
of attraction over the young Frank- 
fort Bankers. At Hombourg, as at 
Baden, the bank directors sedu- 
lously engage a number of pretty 
French Jorettes, partly to draw rich 
young men to play, partly to play 
themselves when business is flat. 
At the same time the press is abused 
in every possible way, and the form 
the administration employs is so 
clever, that puffs are smuggled into 
the most respectable Continental 
papers in the shape of travelling 
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sketches, or of Feuz//eton Nouvelettes. 
A few years ago a number of French 
writers were engaged by the Wies- 
baden directors, and paid most 
handsomely for their contributions 
to the Parisian journals. 

After all that modern civilisation 
afforded had been employed, in 
order to give Hombourg the greatest 
possible lustre, the genius of M. 
Blanc recently drew religion within 
reach of his speculation. He has 
built an Anglican Church, or, at any 
rate, supplied the greater portion of 
the funds for that purpose. In this 
he follows the example of M. Benazet 
of Baden, to whom I shall refer 
presently. The numerous English 
who settle in German watering- 
places, where they can make a show 
at a cheap rate, will thus be able to 
perform their religious rites in all 
comfort. It is strange, though, that 
these good people do not reflect 
who it was that built the Church for 
them. And the clergyman! Will 
he not remember at the very moment 
when he is praying, “ Lead us not 
into temptation,” that the servants 
of the man who founded the Church 
are crying “ Messieurs, faites votre 
jeu?’ Perhaps, though, he acts on 
the same principle as the Rev. Row- 
land Hill, when he considered it 
unfair that the fiend should have all 
the best tunes. ‘ 

Hombourg, be it borne in mind, 
is the only place where gambling 
goes on all the year round. It is 
true that in the blessed Electorate 
of Hesse there is a den called 
Wildungen, where pigeons are also 
plucked in winter ; but it is very in- 
significant, and hence Hombourg is 
the sole gathering- place of those 
gentry who spend their life in the 
atmosphere of a gambling - room. 
The influence of this on the neigh- 
bouring towns is most injurious. 
The gambling mania was receftly 
so deeply rooted among clerks, and 
so much embezzlement took place, 
that the Frankfort merchants re- 
solved to engage no clerk who 
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played. The gymnastic societies 
have also passed a resolution to 
expel any member known to gamble. 
The newspapers have told us that 
M. Garcia had won a million of 
francs; but, on the other hand, a 
few months later, three persons 
ended their lives by visits to the 
gambling-table. The reader will 
spare me any comment on this. 
Many persons hope that when the 
State reverts to Darmstadt the Bank 
will be abolished; but the proprie- 
tors of that institution do not seem 
to have any such apprehension, 
for they have recently re-built the 
theatre. M. Blanc may perhaps 
say to himself, “‘ My Bank will last 
longer than Hesse Hombourg,” and 
who knows whether he is not right ? 
He has survived and gone through 
much, His brother is dead; his 
first partner died in a madhouse, 
under terrible writhings of con- 
science ; his former director has left 
him, and taken an engagement at 
Wiesbaden ; and M. Blanc had re- 
cently laid before the French Go- 
vernment a plan to abolish the na- 
tional debt of the new Gallic Em- 
pire. He may have speculated on 
becoming Director-General of the re- 
established French gambling-houses. 

From Hombourg I proceeded to 
Nauheim, a place which is still grow- 
ing, and where the inhabitants have 
not yet learned to regard visitors 
as so many lemons that must be 
squeezed as long as a drop of juice 
remains. Although the Curhaus is 
only a temporary building, the gam- 
bling is so thoroughly organised as 
to deserve inspection. This water- 
ing-place was founded in 1853. The 
Elector, whose father was formerly 
one of the best customers of the 
Hombourg Bank, appears anxious 
to recover the money lost there, 
for he allows gambling-houses to be 
opened at all suitable spots in the 
Electorare. The chief promoters 
of the Nauheim undertaking are 
Frenchmen, and, to judge from the 
original contract, they must have 
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thought they had a gold mine; for 
they not only bound themselves to 
erect a Curhaus and Restauration, 
but also a large palace for the Elec- 
tor, which will apparently be finished 
in the same year as the Elector re- 
stores the Constitution of 1831, of 
his own spontaneity. I was assured 
that at the time when the project 
was first broached at Cassel, many 
voices were raised against it. Even 
Hassenpflug thought it improper to 
endow a country just free from fo- 
reign occupation with a gambling- 
house instead of reduced taxation. 
But the sovereign will on one side, 
and the sovereign gold of the specu- 
lators on the other, removed all 
difficulties, and even Hassenpflug 
himself was induced to inspect the 
new institution in the autumn of 
1854. Business has hitherto been 
anything but brilliant, as Hombourg 
and Wiesbaden absorb too much; 
but the administration has recently 
signed a contract with an architect, 
and does not seem inclined to give 
up competition. The inhabitants of 
Nauheim declare that the great pond 
in the village was expressly made 
to facilitate suicide, and save any 
scandal or gunpowder smoke. 

{ had promised my French friend, 
at Hombourg, to meet him on an 
appointed day at Frankfort, that we 
might proceed together to Wies- 
baden and Baden. Before we start- 
ed, however, we made an excursion 
to Wilhelmsbad, which is not a 
watering - place, but one palatial 
building, surrounded by a park, the 
ground floor of which has been con- 
verted into gambling rooms. It was 
on a Sunday that I visited this 
place, and I can still recal the shud- 
der which the sight of the poor 
wretches gambling there produced 
on me. They were mostly petty 
tradesmen, clerks, and workmen, 
from neighbouring towns ; for the 
Elector of Hesse does not prohibit 
his subjects from playing, and, in- 
deed, several of his officers in uni- 
form were at the roulette table. A 
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poor portfolio-maker, from Offen- 
bach, had lost all his week’s wages : 
and it was heartrending to hear his 
own and his respectably- dressed 
sweetheart’s lamentations, that even 
my companion, d/asé Frenchman 
though he was, could not hide his 
emotion, and made many bitter re- 
marks about some of the institutions 
of “honest Germany.” I will quote 
one of them as a sample :—“‘ We 
Frenchmen are a corrupted nation, 
and think differently, and less scru- 
pulously, on many points than the 
Germans ; but we may be sure of 
one fact : ifthe omnipotent Emperor 
of the French—the despot as he 
is called, re-established gambling 
houses in Paris, and a scene like 
the one we have just witnessed took 
place, the workmen would demolish 
the den on the same evening, and 
the government would be unable to 
do anything.” 

The same evening we went to 
Wiesbaden. Everybody knows, of 
course, that it is one of the prettiest 
places in Germany, and the efficacy 
of its waters is conceded even by 
medical sceptics. Hence I will con- 
fine my remarks to the Curhaus, 
which, as well as the one at Ems, is 
the property of the state. Up to 
1857, both these houses were in the 
hands of an anonymous society, and 
were open from May 1 to October 
31. In that year, however, some 
Frankfort gentlemen started a new 
company, and got hold of Wiesba- 
den, by agreeing to pay triple rent ; 
in return for which, they are allowed 
to keep the room open from April 2 
to the end of December. The es- 
tablishment has been remodelled 
on the pattern of Hombourg; the 
half vefazt and one zero at roulette 
have been introduced, concerts are 
given, and the proceeds have been 
most magnificently laid out: in a 
word, the Wiesbaden Curhaus, is, 
externally, as handsome as any in 
Germany. 

The company, whom I had oppor- 
tunity to observe during my ten 
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days’ stay.at Wiesbaden, were, espe- 
cially as regards the ladies, worse 
than at Hombourg: it is, in fact, 
inexplicable how such a confluence 
of persons—the very scum of society 
—is tolerated in a city of 15,000 
inhabitants, which is the seat of the 
government, and where many fami- 
lies, bearing historic names, reside. 
It is true, as I convinced myself, that 
there are plenty of the demi-monde 
at Baden; but they, at least, are 
concealed in the crowd, are obliged 
to behave decently, and disappear 
when the rooms are closed for the 
season. But the Wiesbaden Cursaal 
is domiciliated by this class of crea- 
tures for nine months in the year ; 
they sit at the gambling table, on 
sofas, and in the dining-rooms ; there 
form groups, or are under the pro- 
tection of elder “ ladies ;” they very 
often address lucky players ;: and 
respectable women are compelled 
to shun an evening walk in the 
grounds behind the Cursaal. 
course, there are many among them 
whose demeanour is more guarded, 
who have large sums at their dis- 
posal, and hence despise the lower 
tricks of the trade; they associate 
with rich and great gentlemen, and 
only come to the rooms by day, and 
generally in their own carriage. I 
saw here the notorious Adéle Cour- 
tois,' who, five years ago, and long 
after her youthful beauty had de- 
parted, so entangled an ambassador, 
that he did not hesitate to drive her 
in his own carriage along the Champs 
Elysées ; and would have married 
her in the end, had not a Monsieur 
Courtois, legitimate husband of the 
lady, suddenly turned up. Here, 
too, I saw the young Vicomte, with 
the pretty girl who had the hole in 
her mantilla-sleeve: he only played 
a few times, for he was ruined, and 
left Wiesbaden, the girl remaining 
behind—probably to join the ranks 
of the Xeines de la honte as the 
French so pointedly call them. 
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Among the most prominent per- 
sons I noticed during my stay at 
Wiesbaden, I may mention the great 
Garcia, who played with his old luck 
and vulgarity,and the son of a foreign 
king. His father was formerly an 
annual visitor to Wiesbaden, and so 
notorious a protector of the nymphs 
of the Cursaal, that his own subjects 
loudly objurg sated his conduct, and 
many respectable ladies of his coun- 
try present avoided being noticed 
by him and drawn into his circle. 
His son and heir walks exactly in 
the paternal footsteps, and may be 
see supping any evening in the 
worst mixed society. Among his 
companions was an ex-female friend 
of his father. She calls herself 
Vicomtesse de ——, but I fancy her 
title will not bear inspection. I must 
not omit to mention that the Duke 
of Nassau gives the whole rent of 
the institutions at Wiesbaden and 
Ems to institutions in the two towns, 
and hence derives no direct profit 
fromthem, ‘This is a proof that the 
Duke, like the Baden government, 
must be guided by the conviction 
that the gambling-houses conduce 
to the welfare of the towns ; perhaps 
of the state. I will discuss this point 
presently, and ask the reader to 
accompany me to Baden-Baden for 
the nonce. 

When you come from Wiesbaden 
or Hombourgand enter the “ Maison 
de Conversation,” at Baden, you can 
hardly believe for the first moment 
that you are in a gambling-house, 
for the interior offers a striking con- 
trast with what you have been ac- 
customed to see. The spacious 
Zocale, the numerous rooms in which 
there is no play, justify the name of 
the building; and, then, there are 
only one roulette and one rouge-et- 
noir table at work. You see no 
liveried or impudent-looxing foot- 
men, who accost every new-comer, 
and appear to be reckoning up his 
pecuniary means, but respectable 


1 This person’s name has been so common, especially in F rench newspapers, that 
I commit no indiscretion in mentioning it here. 
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black-coated attendants, who move 
about quietly and decently, and 
treat every stranger with marked 
politeness. And then the company ! 
all elegantly-dressed people, dan- 
cers, dancing-masters, curious tra- 
vellers, fops, old and young witches 
—in a word, all that the heart can 
desire. What taste in the toilette! 
What grace in the movements! 
What decency in the behaviour! 
and at the gambling-table, what no- 
bility in losing money! You hear 
no quarrelling. You see no profes- 
sional gamblers. You only hear 
aristocratic names mentioned, and 
their bearers are real Viscounts, 
Counts, and Princes. The ladies 
of the demi-monde are the choicest 
specimens of their kind: a number 
of private carriages drive up to the 
Curhaus, from which descend poten- 
tates, nearly all of whom have pri- 
vate palaces at Baden. The Stran- 
gers’ list displays celebrities of every 
description; from the diplomatic 
sphere, from the Russian and French 
Senate; from the Prussian House 
of Lords and the Austrian Imperial 
Council ; from the French and Ger- 
man artistic and literary world— 
poets, musicians, painters, journal- 
ists, actors and actresses, promenade 
in front of the Conversation House ; 
and we might fairly assume that the 
proprietor of this splendid establish- 
ment only kept it up to receive the 
beau monde in his house, and had 
merely put up gambling-tables to 
satisfy the wishes of those great 
gentlemen who wish to enjoy this 
pleasure too. 

Aud who could doubt but that 
M. Benazet, the Director, the Knight 
of the Legion of Honour, regards 
gambling merely as a_ secondary 
affair ? Incredulous reader, you need 
only take a glance at any French 
paper during the summer season. 
‘There you will read that Benazet is 
le “ Roi de Bade”—the Regent is 
but Grand Duke—you can read the 
description of the fétes, the great 
concerts, the balls, the theatrical 
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performances, all of which Benazet 
pays for out of his own pocket. 
Yes, he even has operas and vaude- 
villes written exclusively for his 
theatre. And how splendid are the 
rooms which he has built, merely 
for balls and spectacles ; very few 
monarchs have finer, and none have 
them more tasteful. But this is not 
all: Benazet has founded an hos- 
pital ; made a large race-course with 
stands, at which races take place an- 
nually, that have already achieved 
an European celebrity: he keeps up 
packs of dogs and hunters: he has 
also erected a church, and gives 
large sums every year to the charit- 
able establishments at Baden. Bena- 
zet is the sole farmer of tables, who 
has consistently refused to grant the 
fictitious concessions offered at 
Hombourg, Wiesbaden, and Nau- 
heim. In Baden there is no half 
refait, and roulette is played with 
two zeros. Who would deny, after 
this, that Baden is a charming plea- 
sure-spot, where people gamble when 
the whim besets them? Well, I 
will. I assert, and meant to prove, 
that Baden is the most dangerous 
of all gambling-houses ; although, at 
the same time, I readily concede 
that, in respectability, it stands so 
far above the others, that no com- 
parison can be made. 

I must first explain this apparent 
contradiction, because I shall then 
obtain some basis for my further 
conclusions. M. Benazet is the sole 
farmer of the Baden Bank : nobody, 
except one of his nearest relatives, 
has a share in the undertaking. 
Hence he is not responsible to any 
shareholders, like the directors of 
Hombourg, Wiesbaden, and Nau- 
heim. As sole Director, M, Benazet 
can act as he pleases, more arbi 
trarily than the Grand Duke of 
Baden in his land; and so far the 
French journalists may be right, 
when they christen him “le Roi de 
Bade.” As an educated French 
man, he has understood that the 
modern elegant world will put up 
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with anything, if it be offered with 
a proper varnish of decorum—and 
no one better understood the pre- 
paration of this varnish than M. 
Benazet, save, perhaps, a still higher 
gentleman in France. While the 
other farmers bring gambling into 
the foreground, and regard the other 
amusements as accessories, he fol- 
lows the exactly opposite system, 
and his calculation is the correct 
one. Many persons, occupying a 
certain position in society, are 
ashamed to be seen so often at a 
gambling-table in Hombourg orWies- 
baden, or will not remain at places 
where the whole of the Cursaal is 
devoted to gambling. As the Baden 
Bank, moreover, offers no advan- 
tages, systematic players keep aloof, 
and professional gamblers do not 
come, so that the society at the 
tables is indubitably more respect- 
able. You see no repulsive faces ; 
no combinations of two or three 
players with piles of gold before 
them, who, with their calculations, 
constitute the most unpleasant of 
neighbours. The great gentlemen 
can amuse themselves with far 
greater comfort at the table, and 
noble Frenchmen and Russians col- 
lect here of preference ; and, of 
course, the bankers and rich per- 
sons, whose great object it is to dis- 
play themselves in fashionable so- 
ciety, annually flock to Baden. I 
must also mention that the maxi- 
mum, or highest stake allowed at 
Baden is 6,000 francs, 2,500 less 
than at Wiesbaden, and 6,500 less 
than at Hombourg. We see, there- 
fore, that everything is arranged at 
Baden on a more substantial basis, 
and it is in this external respect- 
ability that the great danger exists. 
The more vice shows itself in its 
natural form, the less can it attract 
—not because morality generally 
revolts against it, but because out 
sense of the beautiful is insulted, 
and the fancy can no longer be 
worked upon. On the other hand, 
it can reckon on success when 
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gracefully veiled. This is not the 
place to discuss such a topic ; but, 
applied to gambling-houses, it leads 
to this conclusion. Hombourg and 
Wiesbaden bear such a repulsive 
character, that they possess hardly 
any danger for well-educated men, 
and no wild passions are unbridled 
there. A respectable family will 
not let the sons stay in sucha place ; 
the daughters are never seen at the 
Cursaal, save in the reading-rooms 
and at balls. But at Baden, youth- 
ful Marquises, and Counts and 
Barons, young bankers and the 
sons of gentry, may be seen com- 
fortably seated at the table; for 
their parents play there often enough, 
while, behind, the sister sits as ob- 
server; and the French journals 
even tell us how one or the other 
millionaire will give his daughter a 
five-hundred-franc note, in order to 
afford her the “innocent plaisir” of 
gambling. In this way the young 
people grow accustomed to play ; 
the passion is gradually developed 
in them, and they become invete- 
rate gamblers. At Hombourg and 
Wiesbaden you only see, at the pre- 
sent day, those players who know 
exactly what they are about, and 
who are there solely for the sake of 
play. If any unhappy wretch strays 
into the rooms, falls a victim, and 
ends his life in desperation, people 
at least know about it, and the Ger- 
man papers mention the fact. But 
at Baden all goes on with incredible 
calmness; many people play be- 
cause they happen to be there; 
most of the losers hold their tongues 
about their losses, and nothing is 
said about the victims who perish 
there. The larger German papers 
are more remote from the scene of 
action ; Baden is regarded by them 
as semi-Gallicised ; the local papers 
are reluctant to prove their own dis- 
grace, and very good care is taken 
that the French papers shall remain 
silent. And yet Baden is not much 
behind the other places in catas- 
trophes; many a young married 
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couple have come here to spend 
their honeymoon, and departed leav- 
ing the bride’s dower on the table. 
Many an official—many a young 
man has shot himself; but hitherto 
the German papers have merely 
whispered the act, and it is only 
very recently that the Augsburger 
Allgemeine has begun to write more 
seriously than usual about it. 

If, then, the Baden Maison de 
Conversation is treated more indul- 
gently by society and the press than 
the “ Curhauser” of other places, 
the reason is to be found in the 
talent of M. Benazet and in his con- 
nexions, which extend far higher 
than those of the other Directors. 
‘The latter only come in contact 
with the great gentlemen who visit 
their establishment when they are 
in want of money ; but M. Benazet 
has contrived to place himself on a 
social footing with them. The Rus- 
sians have a Casino, whose members 
are elected by ballot, and this 
Casino is in the Bath-house ; they 
give balls, and M. Benazet most 
readily allows them the use of his 
splendid rooms. Although the no- 
bility now receive their guests at 
their own house—though, in former 
times, the Princess of Prussia (the 
present Queen), had foreigners in- 
troduced to her in a separate room 
of the Conversation House—they 
accept M. Benazet’s personal invita- 
tion to his theatre, at which he, so 
to speak, does the honours, and 
they vote him letters of thanks, and 
honour him with presents. The 
Ball Committee is composed of 
meinbers of the highest aristocracy of 
all countries, who treat him as their 
equal. The English alone are more 
reserved, and would sooner associate 
with horse-dealers in their own coun- 
try than with the most brilliant Bank- 
holder on the Continent. The French 
are delighted with his hunts, his 
mounted piqueurs, and the elegance 
of his rooms; even the authorities 
of the town undertake nothing with- 
out asking his advice, and several 


of them regard and treat him as a 
benefactor of humanity, on account 
of the money he gives to the chari- 
table institutions. Now, I ask, is 
not Benazet a great man ?—and is 
he not justified in looking down on 
the few stupid moralists? The 
other Directors, who are so far infe- 
rior to him in education and polish, 
do the same,—then why should not 
he, who can boast of being the most 
affable and generous of them all ? 
The time has now arrived to drag 
away the deceptive veil which per- 
sons interested, especially the Go- 
vernments of the States which tole- 
rate gambling Banks, try to spread 
over these pretty institutions. But 
first I must find space for a few 
remarks about the organisation of 
the Banks generally, so that I may 
dispel some involuntary errors, as 
well as the voluntary ones, pur- 
posely propagated by the Bank Di- 
rectors and their allies. The three 
great gambling establishments to 
which I have chiefly referred are 
nearly all established on the same 
basis. ‘The one at Baden has less 
expenses of management, as it is 
only open for six months ; but those 
expenses are very greatly augmented, 
for the spectacles and vaudevilles, 
which are represented by the first 
members of the Parisian theatres, 
cost so much, that Benazet’s outlay 
is probably as large as Blanc’s. 
Each Bank has two inspectors for 
the trente et quarante tables, whose 
pay varies between 6,000 and 10,000 
francs for the season, and two for 
the roulette-table, who are paid less. 
The croupiers receive from 800 to 
300 francs per month. As four are 
always engaged at each table simul- 
taneously, and have to relieve others 
—since the gambling lasts uninter- 
ruptedly for twelve or thirteen 
hours—the number of these accom- 
plices may be estimated at about 
thirty. ‘The companies also support 
their own bands—true military bands 
from Mainz or Rastadt ; are obliged 
to keep a large establishment of 
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servants, and light the large rooms 
most brilliantly with oil lamps ; gas 
is not employed, for the Bank might 
be robbed by its sudden extinction, 
either accidental, or purposely ar- 
ranged. When we reckon up their 
expenses, and at the same time cal- 
culate what the advertisements and 
posters must cost, we may assume 
that the statement of the Bank em- 
ployés, that the daily expenses 
amount to ninety pounds, is rather 
too low than too high ; hence Hom- 
bourg must win £30,000, Wies- 
baden and Ems about £12,000, be- 
fore the shares produce a farthing of 
profit. The two latter establish- 
ments, upon the new organisation 
in 1857, it is acknowledged by their 
own report, won £47,250 ; hence, 
including the expenses, they must 
have netted, in nine months, at least 
24,60,000; and when we compare 
the dividends which they and Hom- 
bourg annually pay to the share- 
holders, each share brings in an 
average income of twenty-four per 
cent..—one year less, the next 
more. 

Many an innocent reader may 
perhaps feel surprised at the enor- 
mous profit, and will not understand 
how it is made, as all the players 
cannot lose ; and he will be more 
surprised still when I tell him that 
it is not the great, rich gamblers who 
produce this profit, but only the 
smaller. I, too, considered this 
almost incredible, until my French 
cicerone first drew my attention to 
the fact, and I considered his state- 
ments exaggerated until close obser- 
vation convinced me of their truth. 
The great players, with the rarest 
exceptions, confine themselves to 
rouge et noir; and though one of 
them may step aside for a while to 
the roulette table, he only remains 
there a short time, and backs the 
numbers for amusement. At trente 
et quarante there are but fewchances, 
and it often happens that the colours 
turn up so evenly that, unless a refait 
occur—in which case one half of all 
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the stakes is lost—the bank does not 
receive more on one side than it 
pays out on the other. It will hap- 
pen, too, that a bold player employs 
a lucky moment and wins a consider- 
able sum. But it must be borne in 
mind that only great players, who 
risk heavy sums, are so daring ; if 
such an one has lost considerably, 
he knows that only a special change 
of fortune can bring back his losses. 
The small player grows timid so 
soon as he has lost, and when his 
lucky moment arrives, he does not 
take advantage of it. The sight of 
the money piled up before him con- 
fuses him ; he constantly withdraws. 
a part; and when his good fortune 
is at an end, he has scarce recovered 
half his losses, while the great player 
by his side remains a winner. ‘The 
small players, too, generally play at 
roulette, where a small stake on a 
number brings in an incomparably 
higher gain. 

All persons acquainted with gam- 
bling declare that the rouge-et-noir 
table usually covers the expenses of 
the establishment; but that the 
roulette tables, where the small gam- 
blers and those who come to try 
their luck on a Sunday excursion 
generally play, produce the net pro- 
fit So much is certain, that at 
rouge et noir several persons have 
won large sums ; it is true that it was 
only borrowed money, as they lost 
it again sooner or later; but at 
roulette it is a very rare fact for a 
man to win at all, and cases of win- 
ning like Garcia’s are absolutely im- 
possible at that game. It is there- 
fore undeniable that small players 
are the real supporters of the Bank. 

As I said in the opening of my 
article, the Government of Baden 
has formed the laudable resolution 
of abolishing the Bank. However 
highly this resolve may be praised, 
I must remark that its execution will 
only profit Hombourg. ‘The proper 
thing would be for the Federal 
Council to pay greater attention to 
the affair than it has hitherto done. 
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Op Hooker has been pleased to 
describe law as the mother of peace 
and joy. I fear, however, that 
many of her offspring have had rea- 
son to lament their maternal inherit- 
ance, and to complain that what 
they derived ex parte materndé was, 
in the phraseology of the lawyers, 
damnosa hereditas—an injurious in- 
heritance. A very clever satirical 
writer (G, A. Stevens), after propos- 
ing to consider the law, because our 
laws are very considerable, both in 
bulk and number, proceeds thus :— 
“Law is law” (which is, perhaps, 
the best definition that can be given 
of it), “Law is like a country 
dance—People are led up and down 
it till they are tired. Law is like a 


book of surgery—there are a great 


many terrible cases in it. It is also 
like physic—they who take least of 
it are best off. Law is like a homely 
gentlewoman—very well to follow. 
Law is like a scolding wife-—very 
bad when it follows us. Lawis like 
a new fashion— people are bewitched 
to get into it. It is also like bad 
weather — most people are glad 
when they get out of it.” We may 
add that law is like a battle—they 
are safest who are farthest off from 
it. But notwithstanding all these 
objections to law, people will run 
into it; and the numerous battles 
that have been fought by them are 
recorded in the Law Reports, into 
which we intend to look for a few 
minutes’ amusement. 

It is actionable to call a counsel- 
lor a daffy-down-dilly, or to say of 
an attorney that “he hath no more 
law than Mr. C.’s bull,” even al- 
though Mr. C. actually have no bull 
at the time ; for if that be the fact, 
said the judge who tried the case, 
the scandal is the greater. And it 


is quite clear that to say that a 
lawyer has ‘‘no more law than a 
goose ” is actionable ; but to say of 
a man that he has as much sense as 
a pig is not actionable, because the 
pig may be a learned pig, and pos- 
sess a deal of sense ; and there is 
no imputation that the man has not 
more sense than the pig. It merely 
states that he has as much sense as 
that quadruped—and that is un- 
doubtedly true. To say of a man, 
* You enchanted my bull,” or “ Thou 
art a witch,” or that a person “ be- 
witched my husband to death,” has 
been decided as actionable ; but it _ 
is still unsettled whether an action 
can be brought against a man for 
saying to or of a young lady, “ You 
enchanted me,” or ‘‘She enchanted 
me ;” or, as the case may be, “ She 
enchanted my brother, my dog,” &c.; 
or “She’s a bewitching creature ;” 
or, to put the more exact point, “ She 
has quite bewitched poor Charlie.” 
On the other hand, you may, if 
you please, say of another “that he 
is a great rogue, and deserves to be 
hanged as weil as ‘G,’ who was 
hanged at Newgate ;” because this 
is a mere expression of opinion, and 
perhaps you might think that “G” 
did not deserve hanging. A says to 
B, “ One of us is perjured.” B says 
to A, “It is not I,” and A says, 
“Tam sure it is not I.”  B shall 
have an action for these words, for 
the subsequent ones show clearly 
that he intends him. Judge Twis- 
den said he recollected a case in 
which a shoemaker brought an ac- 
tion against a man for saying he was 
a cobbler, and this was held good 
in Chief-Justice Glyn’s time. One 
said of a Justice of the Peace, “ He 
is a logger-headed, a slouch-headed, 
and a bursen-bellied hound.” These 
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words were held not actionable. 
But if I say of another that he smells 
of brimstone, I am guilty of slander, 
and must abide the consequences. 
Some one sent Lord Halifax a license 
to keep a publie-house, and had to 
pay a round sum for damages for 
his presumption and joke. 

Some humorous cases have arisen 
out of wills and testaments. Lord 
Chancellor Eldon held that the trust 
of real and personal estate for the 
purpose of establishing a Botanical 
Garden was void, because the testa- 
tor expressed in his will a hope that 
it would be for the public benefit 
(these words bringing it within the 
statute of mortmain). A bequest for 
the dissemination of Baxter’s “ Call 
to the Unconverted” was declared 
void. So was a legacy given to a 
person on condition of his drinking 
up all the water in the sea, as it was 
solemnly decided that the condition 
could not be performed. The con- 
dition to go to Rome in a day, 
which Blackstone mentions in his 
Commentaries as void, as impossible 
to be performed, may, perhaps, soon 
cease to be so, when the tunnels 
across the Channel and through the 
Alps are made. 

In a very old volume of the Re 
ports it appears that in the country, 
when women passed cattle, it was 
usual to say, “God bless them,” 
otherwise the women were taken for 
witches. A gives B a stroke such 
as fells him to the ground. B draws 
his knife, and holds it up for his own 
defence. A in haste to fall upon B 
to kill him, falls upon B’s knife, and 
thereby receives a mortal wound ; 
he is /elo-de-se, for B did nothing but 
what was lawful in his own defence, 
So if a gun be discharged with a 
murderous intent at I S, and the 
piece break and strike into the eye 
of him that dischargeth it, and it 
killeth him, he is felo-de-se ; and yet 
his intention was not ‘to hurt him 
self, If one persuade another to 
kill himself, and is present when he 
doth so, he is a murderer, If I 
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command or counsel one to kill a 
certain man, and he kill another ; 
or to burn one man’s house, and he 
burn another; or to steal a horse, 
and he steal a cow; or to steal a 
black horse, and he steal a white 
one ; or to steal a goldsmith’s plate 
when he is going to such a fair, and 
he goes to his shop in Cheapside 
and rob him there, and break open 
his house to do it; in these cases I 
shall not be an accessory, because 
this is another felony. But if I bid 
another to rob the mail on Shooter's 
Hill, and he does it on Gad’s Hill ; 
or to robit one day, and he does it 
another day; or to do it himself, 
and he does it by another ; or to kill 
him by poison, and he does it by a 
sword ; in all these cases I shall be 
accessory. If A have a right of entry 
into his house he ought to have a 
common entrance at the usual door, 
and shall not be put to enter at a 
hole or back-door, or down the 
chimney. Littleton says that in an 
appeal of death the defendant waged 
battle with the plaintiff, and was 
slain on the field ; yet judgment was 
given that he should be hanged, 
which the judges said was altogether 
necessary, for otherwise the lord of 
the manor would lose his escheat. 
A man and his wife had lived a long 
time together, and the man having 
at last spent all his money, and living 
in great necessity, said to his wife 
that he was now weary of his life, 
and that he would kill himself. The 
wife said she would die with him; 
whereupon he prayed her that she 
would go and buy some ratsbane, 
and they would drink it together, 
which she accordingly did, and she 
put it into the drink, and they both 
drank of it; but the woman took 
salad oil, which made her vomit, and 
she recovered, (Query, if murder in 
the wife ? 

A horse whereon a man is riding 
cannot be distrained for rent, but 
Chief-Justice Keeling said that such 
horse may be distrained when tres- 
passing on another man’s land, and 
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that he shall be led to the pound 
with the rider on his back. It was 
formerly held to be law that a hus- 
band had a right to beat his wife, 
and call her any names he pleased. 
A man is justified in the battery of 
another in defence of his wife ; for, 
says the law, she is his property, 
which is rather an ungallant reason. 
If a man lift up his stick at me, I 
am not bound to wait until he 
strikes ; but I maylay‘on before in my 
own defence, peradventure, says the 
reporter, I may come too late after- 
wards. A man who has committed 
an offence may plead not guilty, and 
yet tell no lie; for by the law no 
man is bound to accuse himself—so 
that when I say I am not guilty, the 
meaning is as if I should say, “ I am 
not so guilty as to tell you. [f you will 
bring me totrial, and have me punish- 
ed for what youlay tomy charge prove 
it against me.” We read in the 
Mirror how Alfred the Great ordain- 
ed that all false judges, after for- 
feiting all their possessions, should 
be delivered over to false Lucifer, so 
low that they should never return 
again ; that their bodies should be 
banished and punished at the King’s 
pleasure ; and that fora mortal false 
judgment they should be hanged as 
other murderers. In one year, we 
are told, forty-four judges were 
hanged. He hanged Cole because 
he judged Hive to death when he 
was a madman; he hanged Athelf 
because he caused Copping to be 
hanged before the age of twenty- 
one years; he hanged Diling be- 
cause he caused Eldon to be hanged, 
who had killed a man by misfor- 
tune ; he hanged Horne because he 
had hanged Simin at days forbidden. 
But not only did Alfred hang for 
hanging —he maimed his judges for 
not maiming their prisoners. ‘Thus 
he cut off the hand of Hanlf be- 
cause he saved Harnock’s hand, 
who was attainted before him for 
that he had feloniously wounded 
Richard, If one shall for a second 
time use any conjuration or witch- 
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craft to provoke love in a maid, he 
shall be guilty of felony and suffer 
death. Sir William Fish was bound 
by obligation to pay on such a day, 
in Gray’s Inn, fifty pounds generally, 
without saying of money ; and there- 
fore upon the day, when the gentle- 
men of the Inn were at supper, Sir 
William came in and tendered fifty 
pound weight of stone. This was 
adjudged no tender. Libra signi- 
fies weight; yet, says Plowden, if 
one is bound in £50, and forfeits 
his bond, he must pay money, and 
not lead and the like. It has been 
held that Sain John and Saint John 
are several and distinct names; so 
are Elizabeth and Isabel; so Mar- 
garet, Marget, or Margerie ; so Gil- 
lian and Julian; so Agneis and 
Anne ; so cousin and cozen ; so Ed- 
mund and Edward ; so Rundulphus 
and Randul, and Randulphus and 
Randolphus ; so Randolph and Ra- 
nulph. So also Miles and Mils are 
not one name. But Piers and Peter 
are one name. So Saunder and 
Alexander ; so Garret, Gerrard, and 
Gerald ; so Joanand Jean ; so Jacob 
and Jaacob. James and Jacob are 
distinct, and several names; yet 
Jacobus, which is Latin for both, 
will serve for either of them. 

Lord Ellenborough refused to try 
an action upon a wager on a cock- 
fight, observing, it was impossible to 
be engaged in ludicrous inquiries of 
this sort consistently with that dig- 
nity which it was essential a court of 
justice should observe. On the other 
hand, an action was held maintain- 
able on a wager of a “rump and 
dozen,” whether the plaintiff was 
older than the defendant. Mr, Ser 
geant Vaughan urged that instead of 
any public prejudice arising from 
the thing betted, it was for the pub 
lic benefit to promote good humour 
and conviviality. Lord Manstield, 
indeed, said, “I do not judicially 
know the meaning of a ‘ramp and 
dozen ;” but Mr, Justice Heath ob 
served that they knew very well pri 
vately that a rump and dozen was 
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what the witnesses had stated, viz., 
a good dinner and wine; “ inwhich,” 
said the learned judge, “I can dis- 
cover no illegality.” It was a long 
time ago decided that a parishioner is 
not bound to come to his own parish 
church, provided he goes to another; 
and that a man cannot have two 
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bring an action against himself. We 
might go on to an interminable 
length with our pickings, but we 
must stop, and give only one more, 
and that is, if a man, for a certain 
sum of money, agree to do a thing 
which is impossible, and he fails to 
do it, an action may be brought 


Christian names. A man cannot against him for the non-performance ! 


MEDITATION. 


BRIGHT stars are twinkling in the summer sky, 
As if they swayed to the soft cloud-born wind ; 
And from the copsewood, dusk and undefined, 
I hear the nightingale, whose notes outvie 

All music ever made by bird or human-kind. 


On such a night how pleasant ’tis to ply 

Slow oars on tranquil lakes, and there to find 
Song and sweet memories, and tranquillity. 
Leave to the vintager plump grapes that dye 
Huge wine-vats purple, bleating of white flocks 
And lowing kine to glad sleek farmer’s ears ; 

I care not for the clashing of sharp shears, 


Nor love the wine-press. I would haunt grey rocks 
And hear the waves as Hesperus appears! 
R. C. F. Hannay. 
! 








